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Arr. I.—THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. 


Wiruin the past seven years nearly thirty American univer- 
sities have established, in connection with their departments of 
philosophy, laboratories equipped for the new or experimental 
psychology. This interesting movement is traceable to a pre- 
vious but slower one in the universities of Germany, which is 
strongly stimulating the philosophic thought of the world. The 
popular interest in mental phenomena, shown by the preva- 
lence of public hypnotic exhibitions, spiritualistie séances, faith 
healing, and similar perversions of true science, can now be 
gratified in a way that is wholesome yet thoroughly scientific 
and naturally attractive to the keen American mind. The re- 
cent publication of Dr. Scripture’s readable work * in this field, 
aud of its modest, clear, and skillfully planned predecessor, 
written by Dr. Sanford+—the first English book written in 
this newest department of psychology—has opened up a mine of 
valuable mental possibilities for American students and teachers. 

Experimental psychology oceupies in philosophy a place cor- 
responding to that of Methodism in religion. As from the 
cleansing truth that “ He that believeth on the Son of God 
hath the witness in himself,” and the other truth that “If thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and shalt believe 
in thy heart that God raised him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved: for with the heart man believeth unto righteousness ; 

* Thinking, Feeling, and Doing: A Popular Psychology, 1895. 
+ A Course in Experimental Psychology, 1895. There is also a small French work by 


Binet, Introduction ala Psychologie Expérimentelle, Paris, 1894. 
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and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation” (R. V.), 
experimental religion has produced the greatest spiritual reno- 
vation in modern Church history, so there is now growing up 
a novel and invaluable science of mind, rooted in the basal 
facts of repeated and accurate experiment upon every phase of 
mental life. 

Like many other changes in philosophic thought, experi- 
mental psychology had its scientific origin in astronomy. In 
1795 Maskelyne, the astronomer-royal in Greenwich Observa- 
tory, while scrutinizing the transit records of his assistant, Kin- 
nebrook, found them constantly too slow by amounts varying 
from .5 to .8 of a second—a very large error in such exact 
work. He expostulated, but in vain. The errors continued. 
Finally he discharged the assistant for chronic inaccuracy. <A 
similar difficulty was detected later by Bessel (1784-1846), the 
eminent astronomer at Konigsberg, Prussia, who found his own 
transit records one second in advance of those of his contem- 
poraries, Argelander’s being one and a quarter seconds slower 
than his, while those of Struve were quicker. He could not 
understand why such errors, varying from .3 of a second to 
one second, could be made by such expert observers ; and find- 
ing that the variations were constant in each one’s records, and 
could not be dne to the instruments or conditions of observa- 
tion, which were the same for all, he correctly inferred that the 
errors were mental, that the minds of the observers acted at 
different speeds by amounts which were appreciable and meas- 
urable. This constant margin of error he called the “ personal 
equation.” It is now always calculated carefully for each ob- 
server, and must always be considered, together with correc- 
tions for atmospheric refraction and other hindrances, in order 
to attain absolute accuracy. 

The historical origin of experimental psychology is traceable 
to the Kantian philosophy. The metaphysics of this unique 
thinker (1724-1804) terminated ina dualism of idealism and 
realism. The idealistic phase was expanded variously by Fichte, 
the subjective idealist (1762-1814), and Schelling, the objective 
idealist (1775-1854), and enlminated in the absolute idealism of 
Hegel (1770-1831), beyond whom idealistic metaphysics will 
probably never go. The realistic phase was developed by 
Herbart (1776-1841), who thereby turned the thought of Ger- 
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many, and therefore of the world, into its present psychological 
chaunels, and is to-day the ruling spirit of philosophical Europe. 
His great work, Psychologie als Wissenschaft,was issued in 1824. 
The interest in psychology which it aroused was enlarged by 
Lotze (1817-81), whose Medicinische Psychologie, published in 
1852, gives due prominence to the physiological acecompani- 
ment of mental actions. Eight years later an epochal change 
originated with the issue in 1860 of Fechner’s (1801-87) 
Psycho- Physik, in which the important discoveries of E. H. 
Weber (1795-1878) concerning the connection between stimuli 
and the resulting sensations, known as Weber’s Law, were elab- 
orated and reduced to exact formulation. Fechner emphasized 
the relationship of the psychical and physical factors, as his 
term “ psycho-physik” implies. The interest and controversies 
aroused by his theories were still prevalent when Wundt (born 
1832) published at Leipzig in 1874 his Grundziige der Physiolog- 
ischen Psychologie, combining the somewhat diverse influences 
of Lotze and Fechner, and showing the great value of the then 
recently founded science of physiological psychology. This 
originated in the discoveries of the physiologists Fritsch and 
Hitzig, who had been experimenting on the localization of 
funetion in the brains of dogs, and had found that stimulation 
of certain parts of the brain produced movements in corre- 
sponding parts of the dogs’ bodies. Wundt accordingly saw 
the possibility of applying the experimental method not merely 
to the body but to the mind, especially the human mind.  Re- 
membering the well-known “ personal equation ” of the astron- 
omers, he inferred that all mental action might perhaps be 
capable of similar exact measurement. Te therefore started at 
Leipzig, in 1878, the first laboratory in the world for the ex- 
perimental study of mental life. 

Experimental psychology, which uses apparatus to study thie 
mind, is thus the reverse of physics, which observes the action 
of natural forces by means of apparatus. The main purpose of 
this new science is the accurate measurement of mental acts. 
How long does it take to remember, to discriminate between 
two colors? How delicate and reliable are our space percep- 
tions? How much energy is expended in thinking? Thenew 
psychology vouches a trustworthy answer to thousands of such 
questions. From a large fund of exact facts it endeavors to 
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formulate reliable rules of mental life, and to generalize these 
into laws which can stand in sturdy independence of metaphys- 
ical vagaries with the unimpeachable declaration, “ Thus saith 
consciousness in the name of careful, repeated, and verified ex- 
periment.” 

The facts of experimental psychology are best secured by 
the laboratory method. Each mind to be experimented on 
must be suitably isolated from all disturbances, especially noises 
and strong lights. The mental laboratory should be a small 
building in a secluded place, with many sound-proof rooms, and 
with neutral-tinted walls devoid of all adornment except, per- 
haps, injunctions to “silence.” Obeying these, and passing 
through the various rooms, one sees benches and tools for re- 
pairing and constructing apparatus, tables convenient for inves- 
tigations, and cabinets filled with various supplies ; large squares 
of white, black, and colored cardboards; colored papers, gummed 
letters and figures, photographs and engravings, electric keys, 
wires, batteries, and motors; glass and rubber tubing ; some 


chemicals; stand rods and clamps. Here are also a series of 
“nonsense syllables,” such as ZAZ, BIF, WUL, SOS, and GUG. 
These are mounted on small squares of white cardboard, and 


being quite devoid of suggestions are invaluable in memory ex- 


periments. For similar purposes are mounted some series of 


grammatical forms, nouns, verbs, and conjunctions. Which can 
we remember best, and why ¢ And what are the subtle proc- 
esses of speech? Arranged in show cases are large elastic 
models of the brain, illustrating the location ot cerebral fune- 
tion, and models of the eye, ear, and other sense organs. Here 
is a group of instruments for testing the time tense—pendulums, 
stop-watclies, and the sensitive chronoscope whose dials indicate 
the thousandth part of a second in reaction time. For arguing 
the correctness of spatial judgments there are standard meters, 
sliding tubes, and the indispensable kymograph—a revolving 
drum with tracing paper for recording minute intervals and 
distances. The delicacy of the sense of touch and pressure is 
examined by many simple but important devices—corks, pins 
mounted in various figures, hairs, and soft brushes, weights, 
balances, dynamometers, and ivory-pointed compasses to be 
drawn slowly over the skin to test its sensitiveness in different 
places. Here are thermometers, metal disks, beakers, and test 
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tubes for studying the temperature sense, and small pointed 
brass rods for detecting the peculiar hot spots and cold spots in 
the skin, of which many interesting maps have been made. In 
another show case are carefully prepared solutions of quinine, 
sugar, salt, and other substances used in taste sensations; and 
even smell, proven to be by far the keenest of all the senses, 
is experimentally measured by the “ olfactometer,” or odor 
measurer—a graduated tubular instrument showing the relative 
sensitiveness of the two nostrils to various odors. 

Passing on, we notice delicate levers, arm-rests, pulleys, and 
many devices for observing the sense of motion and of muscular 
effort—a field that has yielded many precious data for the ex- 
planation of space perception. In other rooms is the apparatus 
for the more familiar realms of sight and hearing—prisms, 
lenses, spectroscopes, binoculars, and revolving disks for analyz- 
ing the phenomena of color-blindness, optical illusions, the 
secrets of retinal action in vision, and the beauties of color- 
mixing. Here are tuning forks, sonometers, resonators, and 
telephones for measuring delicate discriminations in pitch, the 
influence of auditory fatigue, the mental phenomena of har- 
mony, and the ability to locate the origin of external sounds. 
Finally, we come to a “dark room,” for experiments in sesthet- 
ies, seeking the standards of art, not in the old way of attempt- 
ing to understand a masterly picture or statue, but by the 
simpler and better method of grouping the artistic elements— 
white lines, curves, and angles—in the most agreeable combina- 





tions, proceeding thence to colored lines and then to more com- 
plicated patterns, carefully testing and noting the artistic effect 
of each arrangement. Thus a true science of esthetics is 
being formed, of great service to the artistic and commercial 
worlds. 

These varieties of apparatus are used in two general kinds 
of tests. In individual experiments each subject works sepa- 
rately. In “mass” experiments a number of persons act in 
concert. The former is much more exact, though laborious. 
The mass method yields more data, but is less accurate. The 
best subjects for the experiments are normal adult minds, such 
as those of university students. Dut extremely important 
researches are being made in other directions. The abnormal 
or diseased minds of hospital and asylum patients furnish valu- 
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able facts. Child psychology—the study of the mental pecul- 
iarities of children—is a phase of the new science which is 
rapidly coming into prominence, from its direct bearing upon 
primary schools and kindergartens. Comparative psychology 
—the study of the psychic life of animals—has welcomed the 
experimental method, and rabbits, guinea-pigs, dogs, monkeys, 
and even the microscopic Amaeba, have been used as laboratory 
subjects. The facts thus secured have been of real, though 
collateral, service to human psychology. 

Thus it is that every niche and crevice of the mental world 
can be searched and compelled to yield its treasures. The 
mental differences due to age, sex, occupation, education, en- 
vironment, and heredity; the influence of fatigue, of narcotics 
and stimulants; the relation of mind and brain; the relative 
delicacy and rapidity of action of the various senses; the num- 
ber of objects simultaneously perceivable; the laws of atten- 
tion, imagination, memory, and association ; the subtle plic- 
nomena of hypnotism; the psychic effects of the weather— 
these and many hundreds of similar problems are being attacked 
with a scientitic enthusiasm, armed with the finest instruments 
which modern skill can devise. Nor is this all. Not appeased 
with their brilliant success in these more prosaic realms, the 
daring followers of Herbart, led by the veteran Wundt, have 
actually invaded the sheltered citadels of emotional life. By 
simple devices fastened to the finger tips, wrists, neck, and 
breast, and thence connected by rubber tubing and indexes to 
tracing paper on the revolving drum of the kymograph, these 
cunning inquisitors have accurately recorded and tabulated the 
heart throbs and sighs, the smiles and starts, of their laboratory 
victims while in joy, grief, fear, or surprise—emotions easily 
produced under laboratory conditions, And still insatiate, nor 
content with these achievements, tlhe devotees of the new psy- 
chology are already bowing at the soul’s inmost shrine—the 
will—and its mysteries are not only being unveiled, but actually 
scrutinized, measured, tested, and tabulated, to the wonder 
of spectators and to the joy of this victorious but reverent 


science. 

Yet it is little more than one and a half decades since Wundt 
opened his laboratoryin Leipzig. Meantime others haveappeared 
in many universities of the world. There are eight in Ger- 
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many—at Leipzig (Wundt), Berlin (Ebbinghaus, since gone 
to Breslau), Gottingen (Miller), Boun (Martius), Prague 
(Hering), Munich (Stumpf, now at Berlin), Heidelberg (Kripe- 
lin), and Freiburg in Baden (Miinsterberg, now professor at 
Harvard). In France there are two—at the Collége de France 
(Ribot, 1886) and at the Sorbonne (Binet and Beunis, 1891). 
In Switzerland there is one, at Geneva (Flournoy). Italy has 
two—one each at Rome (Sergi) and at Florence (Mantegazza). 
There is one in England, at Cambridge (1891), one in Canada, 
at Toronto (Kirschmann), and one in Japan, at Tokio (Dr. 
Mortora). 
The American universities lead the world, having twenty-six 
or more laboratories as compared with the sixteen in all other 
countries. The first was opened at Johns Hopkins, in 1883, by 
G. Stanley Hall, a pupil of Wundt, but has remained closed 
since his departure for the presidency of Clark University. 
There are now five laboratories in Massachusetts institutions. 
That at Harvard is the best equipped in the country, and is 
noted for fine graduate work. It was founded by the genial 
James in 1891, and is directed by the brilliant young Miinster- 
berg, a pupil and antagonist of Wundt. Clark University 
(President Hall and Dr. Sanford) is doing valuable research 
work and publication. McLean Hospital, at Waverly (Dr. 
Hoch), does laboratory work in psychiatry, or mental diseases, 
Amherst (Professor Garman) offers undergraduate courses, and 
Wellesley (Professor Mary Calkins) is the only woman’s collegein 
America givingexperimental training. InConnecticut, Yale(Pro- 
fessor Ladd and Dr. Scripture) has fifteen rooms for laboratory 
work, and Wesleyan (Professor Armstrong) offers demonstration 
courses. The laboratory of Brown University is directed by Dr. 
Delabarre, a pupil of Miinsterberg. Columbia (Dr. Cattell) 
and Cornell (Dr. Titchener) have handsomely equipped labo- 
ratories, and courses are given in the University of the City of 
New York (Professor Bliss). Dr. J. M. Baldwin, noted for his 
valuable work in child psychology, superintends Princeton’s lab- 
oratory, and there is a small one in the New Jersey State Normal 
School at Trenton (Professor Williams). The University of 
Pennsylvania (Dr. Witmer) has a good outfit, and experimen- 
tal work is being done at the Pennsylvania State College (Dr. 
Runkle). In Ohio, Western Reserve (Dr. Aikins) and Deni- 
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son University (Professor Herrick) have equipments. Chicago 
University (Professor Strong and J. Angell) has a choice assort- 
ment of apparatus, and Leland Stanford (Dr. F. Angell) has 
done experimental work for some years. In the Western State 
universities laboratories are found in Michigan(Professor Wanly), 
Indiana (Dr. Bryan), Illinois (Dr. Kronn, an energetic worker 
in child study*), Iowa (Professor Patrick), Nebraska (Dr. Wolfe), 
and Wisconsin (Dr. Jastrow, who was director of the psycho- 
logical exhibit at the World’s Fair). A fact of peculiar signifi- 
cance, especially to the advocates of progressive experimental 
religion, is that in the Roman Catholic University of Washing- 
ton city, under the skillful supervision of Professor Pace, there is 
a well-equipped psychological laboratory, representing the very 
foremost advance in modern philosophic thought. 

The investigations of these institutions are published on the 
Continent in such periodicals as Wundt’s P’A/losophische Studien, 
the Leitschrift Sir Psychologie, Philosophische Monatshefte, 
Revue Philosophique, and the recent Année Lsychologique 
(edited by Binet, Paris), in Afind (London), and in our own 
country in the American Journal of Psychology (Clark Uni- 
versity), the LAdlosophical Review (Cornell), and the new 
Psychological Review (edited by Drs. Baldwin and Cattell, with 
many associates here and abroad). Many monograplis are also 
being privately published. From all those sources comes the 
material for our best text-books in psychology. 

Thus is this nascent science vivifying the entire educational 
world. It is constructing a durable psychology over the ruins 
of the “ mental philosophy ” of a few decades ago, giving bet- 
ter rules for the physician, teacher, and all who deal with the 
mind, and having an important influence upon ethics, meta- 
physics, and sociology. 


* See Transactions of the Illinois Society for Child Study. 
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Art. I.—JOHN KEATS—HIS CHARACTER AND WORKS. 


No other name, perhaps, in the entire range of English. lit- 
erature is so significant of precocious genius, vivid and beautiful 
imagination, and unexampled word-painting. That a man 
dying in the twenty-sixth year of his age, after a comparatively 
brief season of literary activity, should leave behind him such 
an artistic and satisfying body of verse, is sufficiently remarka- 
ble; but when the fact is also noted that this young writer was 
the founder of a new school in the art of poetry—a school 
which to-day is most popular and flourishing—the cireum- 
stance becomes historical in its value. Despite his limited 
career, so rapid was the maturity of his intellectual energies 
that the works which John Keats has left to the world will 
continue to be read, wherever the English language is spoken, 
with renewed astonishment and delight. 

To read the poems of Keats is not unlike indulging 


na 
draught of rare old vintage; he makes his reader drunk with 
music; he fairly intoxicates with the richness of his song. It 
is impossible steadfastly to peruse such poetry; it cloys with 
too much melody. His finest verses are exquisitely sweet and 
tender, and possess a native birdlike quality that goes straight 
to the heart. Keats lived in a world of the past. He moved 
amid a troop of fantastic shadows half human, half divine, 
god and goddess, faun and satyr, nymph and hamadryad, 
until to him the unreal became the real, and “ the thing that 
was not as the thing that was.” He was bewildered in the 
mazes of his own imaginings; there he ranged like an uncurbed 
steed; yet nothing passed from under his hand that did not 
bear the magie impress which sealed it “a joy forever.” It 
was a favorite idea of Goethe that what once has gladdened us 
ean never afterward be wholly lost out of our life; so the spirit 
of beauty, unconsciously imbibed by Keats, grew with his 
growth until it found expression in other beauty, and “ blos- 
somed in delight.” 

His history is a melancholy one, and as a victim of literary 
assassination through political and personal malice it is small 
wonder that le was spoken of in his own day as “ poor Keats.” 
That the poet was unfavorably affected by the virulent at- 
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tacks which were made upon his verse has been denied, as im- 
peaching the robustness of his character. Yet it can scarcely 
be doubted that such was the mental and physical condition of 
the poet that the germs of disease, already latent in his consti- 
tution, were rapidly developed into activity by the suffering 
and disappointment he must have experienced through the 
injustice done to his work, as well as through his unhappy love. 
Shelley believed that this was so, and he certainly could not 
have been ignorant of the facts in the case. Taking place in 
literature beside those earlier and incomparable masters of 
song, Chaucer and Spenser, Keats in some respects seems as 
remote from the present time as they; yetit is little more than 
an old man’s lifetime since an awkward, bashful youth, he 
sought the entrance to Hazlitt’s lecture room or made his 
memorable journey to Scotland, Devonshire, and the Isle of 
Wight. 

Of humble parentage, John Keats tirst saw the light of the 
natural day in London, October 29, or 31 (it is not determined 
which), 1795, at the house of his grandfather, who kept a large 
livery stable onthe Pavement in Moorfields. The boy’s health 
was always fragile, for he had been a seven-months’ child, and 
his birth is said to have been prematurely hastened by his 
mother’s intense love of pleasure, though in his earlier years his 
constitution presented but little indication of the peculiar de- 
bility attendant upon such cases, He was one of five children, 
Edward dying in infaney, and during his boyhood, which was 
spent ata good, second-class school, seems to have been notable 
chiefly for his warm attachment to fistie encounters. He pos- 
sessed, however, an extreme facility in getting through the 
daily tasks of school, which seemed to make no great demand 
upon his attention, yet in which he never lagged behind the 
others. Tis easy skill in all manly exercises, and the complete 
ingenuousness of his disposition, rendered him very popular. 

After remaining some time at school his intellectual ambi- 
tion seemed suddenly to develop. He had been a leader in 
athletic sports; he now determined to capture the first prize in 
literature, and in this he was successful. The son of his tutor, 
a Mr. Clarke, of Enfield, discovered and encouraged the poet- 
ical faculty in the young poet, whom he introduced to Leigh 
Hunt. Hunt was ever after the warm friend of Keats, whom 
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the elder poet undoubtedly brought to the notice of the public. 


Indeed, Hunt was to Keats what Schiller was to Kérner. Our 
poet left school * with little Latin and less Greek.” The twelve 
books of the *Eneid ” probably constituted the limits of his 
Latin excursions. His acquaintance with the Greek mythology, 
which he afterward employed to such splendid purpose, was 
derived mainly from Lempriére’s Dictionary, a volume which 
has not yet been superseded by some modern works of a more 
pretentious kind. The parents of Keats both died while he 
was young. His portion of the property left by them 
amounted to nearly two thousand pounds. It would seem that 
this should have sufficed to preserve the poet from financial 
difficulties for some time; yet we learn of his having been 
obliged to secure pecuniary aid almost immediately after 
attaining his majority. But it ought to be noted here that 
Keats was of a generous nature, and his purse was ever open 
to his friends, some of whom did not seruple to avail them- 
selves of his free-handedness. 

Just after leaving school, without his wishes having been 
consulted in the matter, lhe was apprenticed by his guardian to 
a surgeon at Edmonton, where Mr. Cowden Clark became his 
neighbor and friend. Mr. Clark introduced him to the poet, 
Hon. William Robert Spencer, whose writings at once exerted 
a most powerful and lasting effect on the plastic mind of the 
younger man. Chaucer was his next passion, and for a brief 
period he seems to have taken not a little pleasure in the 
stormy and lurid lines of Lord Byron. But Edmund Spenser 
opened to Keats a new poetic world, and he went racing 
through * The Faerie Queene” like a colt newly turned te 
pasture. Indeed, an early—if not quite the earliest—attempt 
of Keats at verse-making was an imitation of Spenser in the 
peculiar stanzaic fori which was the invention of the latter 
poet, and to which his name has been given. In 1817 Keats, 
having just then come of age, published his first volume of 
poems, which exhibited unmistakable signs of promise and, to 
the unprejudiced reader, some actual performance. His most 
valuable acquisition in consequence of this venture was tlie 
acquaintance and friendship of Shelley, Haydon, Godwin, 
Basil Montagu, Hazlitt, and a few others of literary reputa- 
tion and eminence. [lis political views were manly and inde- 
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pendent, and Leigh Hunt was known to be his friend. These 
were sins which never could be forgiven by the Quarterly 
Review. In that partisan publication literary judgment and 
preferment were invariably meted out according to political 
congeniality of sentiments. Its writers were both servile and 
scurrilous, and with them a new author like Keats was but a 
foil for their bigotry and literary charlatanism. He was com- 
paratively friendless and unknown, and even had he appealed 
to the public he could hardly have attracted notice, since he 
was yet but an obscure maker of verses not at all in the prevail- 
ing vogue. Hence, Gifford, tle editor of the Quarterly, 
vented his spleen upon his inoffensive victim, conscious of im- 
munity amid it all, since the object of his attack could no more 
than turn upon him as the worm turns beneath the foot that 
crushes it. A scion of the nobility, infected with cacoethes 
scribendi, might have scribbled the veriest nonsense and been 
certain of flattery and applause ; but a singular genius, bril- 
liant as singular, springing up of its own vitality in an out-of-the- 
way corner, was by all means to be extinguished. Gifford had 
formerly been a cobbler, and the son of the livery stable keeper 
was not worthy his critical sufferance. Thus it is ever with 
those narrow-minded persons who, by the power or caprice 
of accident, rise from a vulgar obscurity into the public view ; 
they never can tolerate a brother in good fortune, much less 
superior force or talents in that brother. 

On the publication of Keats’s next work, “Endymion,” Gifford 
attacked it with all the bitterness of which his pen was capable, 
and did not hesitate, before he saw the poem, to announce to 
the publisher his fell intention. Keats had endeavored, as 
much as was consistent with honesty and independence, to con- 
ciliate the critics at large, as may be observed in the brief 
preface to“ Endymion.” Itseems almost incredible, at the pres- 
ent stage of literary progress, that such a swash-buckling style 
of criticism as that indulged in by Blackwood’s and the Quar- 
terly Review should have passed current with any respectable 
portion of an enlightened public; and to their credit be it said 


that here and there generous voices were raised, the kindly ut- 
terances of which must have been as balm to the hurts of the 
young poet’s soul. Ile merited to be treated with lenity, not 
wounded with the envenomed shafts of political animosity for 
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errors of literary taste which time was certain to correct. Of 
intense sensitiveness, and his frame already touched by a mor- 
tal distemper, he felt that his hopes were blighted and his at- 
tempts to obtain honorable public notice frustrated. Some years 
ago an article appeared in the North British Review in which 
the writer sought to prove that the critiques in the Quarterly 
had exerted no influence whatever in inducing the fatal disease 
by which Keats’s earthly career was so early terminated. In 
more recent articles from various pens, celebrating the centen- 
nial of the birth of Keats, the same views have been advanced. 
But Chambers, alluding to the “ Endymion,” says: 



















The poem was criticised in a strain of contemptuous severity by the 
Quarterly Review; and such was the sensitiveness of the young poet pant- 
ing for distinction, and flattered by a few private friends, that the critique 
embittered his existence and induced a fatal disease. 








And this is the testimony of Shelley in the days long before 
the present log-rolling set of London would have rendered such 





witness unnecessary, if not impossible : 





The first effects are described to me to have resembled insanity, and it 
was by assiduous watching that he was restrained from effecting purposes 
of suicide. The agony of his sufferings at length produced the rupture of 
a blood vessel in the lungs, and the usual process of consumption appears 







to have begun. 





Shelley’s fearful arraignment of Gifford in the prefatory note 
to “Adonais” lends additional emphasis to the foregoing words. 
Lord Byron, alluding to Keats in the eleventh canto of ‘“ Don 






Juan,” says: 





Poor fellow! his was an untoward fate: 





Tis strange tle mind, that very fiery particle, 





Should let itself be snuff’d out by an article. 







Keats’s book abounded witli passages of rarest beauty and 
truest poetry, and it is difficult to decide whether the cowardice 
or the cruelty of the attack most deserves execration. The fol- 
lowing lines, taken from the poem almost at random, represent 
Endymion as wandering in semi-madness through the under- 
world, and there coming unexpectedly upon the sleeping 
Adonis : 














After a thousand mazes overgone, 





At last, with sudden step, he came upon 
A chamber, myrtle-walled, embower’d high, 
Full of light, incense, tender in 
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And more of beautiful and strange beside: 


For on a silken couch of rosy pride, 


In midst of all, there lay a sleeping youth 





Of fondest beauty; fouder, in fair sooth, 
Than sighs could fathom, or contentment reach ; 
And coverlids gold-tinted like the peach, 


Or ripe October's faded marigolds, 


Fell sleek about him in a thousand folds— 
Not hiding up an Apollonian curve 


Of neck and shoulder, nor the tenting 





Of knee from knee, nor ankles pointing light; 
But rather giving them to the fill’d sight 


Officiously. Sideway his face reposed 





On one w 1 tenderly unclosed, 
By tenderest pressure, a faint damask mouth 


To slumbering pout; just as the morning south 


T rt ur) ) ' li. } , 
Disparts a dew-lipp'd rose. . . . Hard by 
Stood serene cupids watching silently 

One, kneeling toa lyre, touched the strings, 


Muffiing to death the pathos with his wings, 
And, ever and anon, uprose to look 

At the youth’s slumber; while another took 

A willow bough, distilling odorous dew, 

And shook it on his hair; another flew 

In through the woven roof, and fluttering-wise 


iin’d viol 3 upon his sleeping eye 8. 

The following stanzas from “ The Eve of St. Agnes” are dis- 
tinctly in advance of the previous quotation, both in manner and 
power of expression. Keats progressed in his art to the very 
period of his “ taking off.” 


went the taper as she hurried in; 
s little smoke, in pallid moonshine, died 
So€ losed the door, she panted all akin 
lo spirits of the air, and visions wid 


No uttered syllable, or, woe betide! 


sut to her heart, her heart was voluble, 


I 
P 





aining with eloquence her balmy side; 
As thoug) a tongueless nightingale should swell 
Her throat in vain, and die, heart stifled, in her dell. 
A casemer gh and triple-arch’d there was, 

A) ~ 
Al gariandea wit carven imageries 





ind flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 





And diamonded with panes of quaint device 
nnumerable of stains and splendid d 





ai Riba aves 
As are the tiger moth’s deen-damask’d wings; 
And in the midst ’mong thousand heraldries, 
And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 


A shielded scutcheon blush’d with blood of queens and kings 
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One of Keats’s latest essays in poetry was the stately but in- 
complete “ Hyperion.” For powerful word-painting, gloomy 
grandeur of conception, and the self-poised, almost weird, skill 
with which the entire picture is produced stroke by streke, it 
would be difficult to match the selection which follows: 


Deep in the shady sadness of a vale, 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 

Far from the fiery noon, and eve’s one star, 

Sat gray-hair'd Saturn, quiet as a stone, 

Still as the silence round about his lair; 

Forest on forest hung about his head 

Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there, 
Not so much life as on a summer’s day 

Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 

A stream went voiceless by, still deadened more 
By reason of his tallen divinity 

Spreading a shade: the naiad, ’mid her reeds, 
Press’d her cold finger closer to her lips. 

Along the margin-sand large footmarks went, 

No further than to where his feet had stray’d, 
And slept there since. Upon the sodden ground 
His old right hand lay nerveless, listless, dead, 
Unsceptered; and his realmless eyes were closed; 
While his bow’d head seemed list’ning to the earth, 


His ancient motier, for some comfort yet. 


Lord Byron, who justly regarded the death of Keats as a loss 
to English literature, said of the poem from which the fore- 
going lines are taken: “His fragment of ‘ Hyperion’ seems 
actually inspired by the Titans, and is as sublime as A¢schylus.” 
Space will not permit the quotation of the subtly beautiful 
“Ode to the Nightingale.” The intense sympathy with the great 
deep which seemed to possess the young poet has probably been 
experienced in equal degree by but one other “ builder of lofty 
rhyme”—namely, Swinburne. This sonnet stands in evidence 
of the manner in which Keats could write of the sea: 

It keeps eternal whisperings around 
Desolate shores, and with its mighty swell 


Gluts twice ten thousand caverns, till the spell 





Of Hecate leaves them their old shadowy sound, 
Often ’tis in such gentle temper found 

That scarcely will the very smallest shell 

Be moved for days from where it sometime fell 


When last the winds of heaven were unbound, 
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» your eyeballs vexed and tired, 





Feast them upon the wideness of the sea ; 

U, ye whose ears are dimmed with uproar rude, 
Or fed too much with cloying melody, 

Sit ye near some old cavern’s moutli and brood 


Until ye start, as if the sea nymphs quired. 


Perhaps no other poet, save Goethe, has ever obtained such 
immediate entrance into the lovely and precious arcana of 
nature. To the eve ol Keats nature unveiled her most secret 
charm. Let it not for a moment be believed that his extraor- 
dinary gift was but the result of an abnormal and morbid 
habit of sensation. Genius, whatever the forms it may assume, 
not seldom reaches its rarest perfection where common life is 
most dreary and inane. Read the riddle, ye who can. It has 
been said that Keats’s friendships were always founded on a 
slight and unsubstantial basis, that his own nature was so pre- 
eminently selfish and his every aspiration so self-involved, that 
every friendship was rendered precarious which he ever formed. 
Schiller, in a letter to Korner, said, * O how beautiful and di- 
vine is the union of two souls which meet on their way to the 
Godhead!” The whole story of Keats’s life determines that he 
felt no less the potency of a genuine friendship; otherwise it 
were passing strange that he should have been able to knit to 
himself with bands stronger than steel such a man as Severn, 
f the poet’s final sut- 


who, through all that prolonged tragedy « 
ferings, proved the ultimate possibilities of human devotion. 
In a letter to a friend Keats says: 


We cannot expect to give away many hours to pleasure; circumstances 


are like clouds, continually gathering and bursting while we are laughing. 
The seed of trouble is put into the wide arable land of events; while we 
are laughing at sprouts it grows, and suddenly bears a poisonous fruit, 
which we must pluck. Even so we have leisure to reason on the misfo1 
tunes of our friends; our own touch us too nearly for words, 


Tere appear those rigid habits of introspection practiced by 
every great mind, but not that self-centering of the impulses 


of love so destructive of every gracious emotion. The poet 


well knew the value of a human soul: 
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About two years before the death of Keats the one great 
event of his life began—his love affair. A new phase is now 
discovered in the character of the poet, flatly contradicting 
those who have denied that he was capable of intense passion, 
thereby depriving all future works he might have produced, 
had he lived, of the force and substance which the works he 
has left us do not possess. In his letters, edited by Milnes, and 
published many years ago, we obtain a few distinct and vivid 
glimpses of the object of his desires. He writes to his sister: 


She is not a Cleopatra, but at least a Charmian; she has a rich Eastern 
look, she has fine eyes and manners. When she comes into the room she 
makes the same impression as the beauty of a leopardess; she is too fine 
and conscious of herself to repulse any man that may address her; from 
habit she thinks that nothing particular: I always find myself more at 
ease with such a woman. 

She is a fine thing, speaking in a worldly way, for there are two dis 
tinct tempers of mind in which we judge of things—the worldly, theat- 
rical, pantomimical, and the unearthly, spiritual, and ethereal. In the 
former, Bonaparte, Lord Byron, and the Charmian hold the first place in 
our minds; in the latter, John Howard, Bishop Hooker, rocking his 
child’s cradle, and you, my dear sister, are the conquering feelings. As 
a man of the world I love the rich talk of a Charmian; as an eternal 
being I love the thought of you, I should like her te ruin me, and I 


should like you to save me. 


This concluding sentence, though sounding very much like 
nonsense, is nevertheless not unimportant. It is obvious that 
when Keats wrote it the first alternative would have seemed 
preferable to the second. Indeed, his subsequent story shows 
beyond question that the “ worldly, theatrical, pantomimical ” 
decidedly outweighed, in the poet’s practical estimation, the 
“unearthly, spiritual, and ethereal.” This “ Charmian,” what- 
ever the fair qualities of mind and heart of which she may 
have been possessed, soon brought into captivity the profound- 
est impulses of her lover’s nature, simply by the peculiar char- 
acter of her personal attractions. Nor does it appear that Fanny 
Brawne scorned the advances of the ardent poet, though she 
seems to have been far from experiencing toward him an equal 
fervor of devotion. She was not ineonsolable at his loss, and 
after his pitiful death duly settled down to the duties of a com- 
monplace English housewife. It is almost a sarcasm of destiny 
that she has been preserved from oblivion alone by her associa- 
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tion with the hectic, passionate, and querulous young man 
whose memory she evidently held in slight regard. 

It may not be uninteresting to here set in juxtaposition mar- 
riage views so entirely dissimilar as those of Schiller and Keats. 
In a letter to a friend Schiller said: 


I must marry—that is settled. All my inducements to life and activity 
are worn out; this is the only one which I have not tried. I must have a 
being near me which belongs to me, which I can and must make happy. 
You know how desolate is my spirit, how melancholy my ideas. If I can- 
not weave hope into my existence—hope which has almost deserted me— 
if I cannot wind up anew the run-down machinery of my thoughts and 


feelings, it will soon all be over with me, 


Keats, whos esentiments at one time were the direct antith- 
eses of Schiller’s, wrote to a newly married brother in America: 


Notwithstanding your happiness and your recommendations, I hope I 
shall never marry. Though the most beautiful creature were waiting for 
me at the end of a journey or walk, though the carpet were made of silk 
and the curtain of the morning clouds, the chairs and sofas stuffed with cyg- 
net’s down, the food manna, the wine beyond claret, the window opening 


on Windemere, I should not feel, or rather my happiness should not be si 
fine; and my solitude is sublime. Then, instead of what I have described, 
there is a sublimity to welcome me home; the roaring of the wind is my 
wife, the stars through my window-panes are my children. The mighty 
abstract idea of beauty in all things I have stifles the more divided and 
minute domestic happiness. An amiable wife and sweet children I con- 
template as parts of that beauty, but I must have a thousand of those 


i 
beautiful particles to fill up my heart. I feel more and more every day, 


as my imagination strengthens, that I do not live in this world alone, but 
in a thousand worlds... . Those things, combined with the opinion I 
have formed of the quality of women, who appear to me as children, to 
whom I would rather give a sugarplum than my time, form a barrie: 


against matrimony which I rejoice in. 


That Keats completely revised his judgments in the particulars 
of which this letter treats, the quotations previously presented 
abundantly prove. The following lines, addressed to Mr. J. 
K. Reynolds before the time the ‘ Charmian” fever overtook 
him, and when his health was already failing, also denote that 
Keats’s views of the subject had undergone a change : 

One of the first pleasures I look to is your happy marriage, the more 


so since I have felt the pleasure of loving a sister-in-law. I did not think 
it possible to become so much attached in so short a time; things like 
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these, and they are real, have made me resolve to have a care of my 
health. 


Of the religious sentiments of the poet not much needs to be 
written. In one of his letters he thus meditates: 


Though a quarrel in the streets is a thing to be hated, the energies 
displayed in it are fine; the commonest man shows a grace in his quarrel. 
By a superior being our reasonings may take the same tone; though 


erroneous, they may be fine. 


On one oceasion he falls into the vulgar impiety of juxtapos- 
ing our Saviour and Socrates. That the mind of Keats was in 
a transitional state is evident. Through all his spiritual muta- 
tions appear an earnestness of purpose and an unbafiled groping 
after a high and fleeting ideal, lovely glimpses of which have 
been flashed upon his inner vision. In another letter he says: 


I have, of late, been molting—not for fresh feathers and wings; they 
are gone, and in their stead I hope to have a pair of sublunary legs. I 
have altered—not from a chrysalis into a butterfly, but the contrary. 

A year ago I could not understand in the slightest degree Raphael's car- 
toons; now I begin to read them alittle. ... Some think I have lost 
that poetic fire and ardor I once had; the fact is, I perhaps have, but in- 
stead of that I hope I shall substitute a more thoughtful and quiet power, 


Though the poetry of Keats is mainly objective in its charac- 
ter, and as such exhibits the most minute and careful observa- 
tion, he did not lack those prolonged and profound inward 
searchings which prove to the serious and inguiring mind of 
how much greater interest is the esoteric than the exoterie 
world. The sonnet here presented reveals the undaunted and 
undefeated self-examinations of a courageous spirit: 


Why did I laugh to-night? no voice will tell, 

No God, no demon of severe respol se 
Deigns to reply from heaven or from hell ; 

Then to my human heart I turn at once— 
Heart! thou and I are here, sad and alone: 

I say, wherefore did I laugh ?—O mortal pain! 
O! darkness! darkness! ever must I moan 

To question heaven and hell and heart in vain— 
Why did I laugh? I know this being’s lease 

My fancy to its utmost blisses spreads, 
Yet could I on this very midnight cease, 

And the world’s gaudy ensigns see in shreds; 
Verse, fame, and beauty are intense indeed, 
But death intenser, death is life’s high meed. 
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The following extract from still another letter will illustrate 
the passionate, almost rapturous, pleasure he experienced in the 
composition of his works. He Says: 

This morning poetry has conquered. I have relapsed into those ab- 
stractions which are my only life. I feel escaped from a new and threat 
ening sorrow; and am thankful for it. There is an awful warmth about 


my heart like a load of immortality. 


Of the poetical character he observes: 

It has as much delight in conceiving an Iago as an Imogene. What 
shocks the virtuous philosopher delights the chameleon poet.... A 
poet is the most unpoetical of anything in existence, because he has no 
identity; he is continually in for and filling some other body. The sun, 
the moon, the sea, and men and women, who are creatures of an impulse, 
are poetical, and have about them an unchangeable attribute ; the poet has 


none; no identity; he is certainly the most unpoetical of all God’s crea 


That Keats was not a finished writer must, perhaps, be con 
eeded : but that, like Korner, the poet-hero of Germany, he 
“Fave rich promise ofa glorious fruitage will be evranted. And 
the ym Ist indeed be poor judges of literature who are not de- 

ehted with what he has left. 

A few words as to the temperament and personal appear- 
ance of the poet. His temper, until just before his death, al- 
ways was of the gentlest description, It has already been 
remarked that he was a person of strong and irritable sensibili- 
ties, and so extreme was his sensitiveness that he would betray 
emotion even to tears on hearing of a noble action, or at the 


expression of a glowing thought or one of pathetic tenderness ; 
yet both his moral and physical courage were above suspicion. 
The physiognomy of the poet was indicative of his character. 
Sensibility was predominant, but there was no lack of power in 
the somewhat pugnacious nose and mouth. His features were 
clearly defined, and delicately susceptible of every impression. 
[lis eyes were Jarge and shadowy, his cheeks hollow and sunken, 
and his face pallid in repose. His hair was brown in color, and 
curled naturally. His head was small, and set upon broad, 
high shoulders, his body was long and abnormally large in pro- 
portion to his lower limbs, which, however, were not unshapely. 
His stature was low; and “his hands,” says Leigh Hunt, “ were 
faded, having prominent veins, which he would look upon and 
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pronounce to belong to one who had seen fifty years.” “There 
is death in that hand,” said Coleridge, after having clasped the 
hand of Keats. 

For several years before his demise the poet had felt disease 
ereeping upon him, and knew that death was already busy in a 
system too imperfectly organized. He had imprudently neg- 
lected his own health to attend a dying brother, when he should 
llave remembered it was also necessary to take care of himself. 
He was combating the keenness of his sorrow consequent upon 
liis bereavement by the decease of his brother, when the Zoilus 
of the Quarterly attacked him, adding new pain to his already 
overwrouglit spirit, so that he told a friend one day, with tears, 
that “his heart was breaking.” Ile was at length induced to 
try the climate of Italy. Thither he went to die. Ie was ae- 
companied in his weakness by Severn, his valuable and attached 
friend and an artist of considerable talent. They first went to 
Naples, thence journeying to Rome, where Keats closed his 
eves on this world February 24, 1821, being a little more than 
twenty-five years of age. Ile eagerly wished for death, and 
shortly before he died he said he “ felt the daisies growing over 
him.” “He suffered so much in his lingering,” says Leigh 
Hunt, “that he used to watch the countenance of his physician 
for the favorable and fatal sentence, and express regret when he 
found it delayed.” His remains were deposited in the ceme- 
tery of the Protestants at Rome, at the foot of the pyramid of 
Caius Cestius, near the Porta San Paolo. “ It might make one 
in love with death,” wrote Shelley, “to think that one should 
be buried in so sweet a place.” A white marble tombstone, 
bearing a lyre, in basso relievo, and the following inscription— 
the closing words of which were his own—has been erected to 
his memory : 

This grave contains all that was mortal of a Young English Poet, who 
on his deathbed, in the bitterness of his heart at the malicious power 
of his enemies, desired these words to be engraved on his tombstone: 


‘‘ Here lies one whose name was writ in water.” Feb, 24th, 1821. 
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Art. II].—AFTER CAPITALISM, WHAT? 


Tuat the Creator of man and of the world ever intended 
such glaring inequalities ot social condition as have become a 
feature of our times is a proposition which healthy minds may 
well treat with scant courtesy. Yet, strange to say, while freely 
acknowledging ourselves to be ‘miserable offenders,” beeause 
of our virtual consent to the present inequitable system of dis- 
tributing the good things of this life, we go on and do just 
about the same as before the confession was made. But the 
fact is, in the case of most of us, that we cannot help ourselves. 
We cannot tind an adequate remedy for the disease which is 
preying upon society, and the well-grounded fear is in our 
hearts that we dare not intrust the eure to any of the would-be 
reformers whose mutually destructive schemes have served only 
to accentuate the evil by fomenting the popular discontent to 
dangerous extremes. 

The present writer is neither the discoverer nor the vender 
of any new specific for social maladies. That a solution of 
present perplexing problems will be found is morally certain. 
That capital will be tamed and educated into a better service of 
the common good, and that honest industry will not be denied 
the privilege of earning a comfortable support, are desirable 
fruits which will come to ripeness much earlier if the parties 
immediately interested can be led out of the smoke and din of 
present wasting conflicts to reason together and clearly distin- 
guish friends from foes. Until the real solution of these grave 
questions shall appear above the horizon, the most useful service 
that most of us can render our generation may be to mitigate, 
as far as possible, the hardships of present industrial and social 
conditions—just as Christian commissions have labored first to 
prevent needless wars and then to stanch the flow of blood and 
minister every possible comfort to the victims of ambition, 
greed, and cruelty. It is in this spirit that the following ob- 
servations are offered by one who has witnessed too many of 
the dire effects of selfish capitalism to become its apologist, 
while profoundly realizing the need of doing it justice for what- 
ever of direct or incidental benefits it has conferred upon man- 


kind. 
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When gamblers sit down to play for the stakes piled up be- 
tween them, it is evident that none of the party can gain 
anything except at the expense of the others. The folly, not 
to say the criminality, of the proceeding is that time and effort 
are expended, not in the production of wealth, but in putting 
to the hazard of play what each one already possesses, so that 
by this unwarranted and inequitable method of distribution 
some one of them or more must be impoverished to confer 
wealth upon others. The transaction differs from highway 
robbery chiefly in the fact that the parties have agreed to an 
arrangement by which chanee is to decide which shall be the 
robber and which the victim. Such an award cannot in the 
nature of things be satisfactory. An aptitude for acquiring 
wealth in this way is not to be set down among either the 
economie or the moral virtues. If, however, the same number 
of men should form a partnership to found a new and needed 
industry which should give employment to labor and add some- 
thing to the world’s wealth, who does not see—in the abstract, 
at least—that such men are to be classed among the benefac- 
tors of the race? However defective the plan of distribution 
may bein the latter case, it cannot approach the former in lack 
of equity and economic quality. The parties are the creators 
of the wealth which they divide, and the usual plan of distribu- 
tion is one which benefits all and impoverishes none. It is 
matter of profound concern that our whole industrial scheme 
in the confusion of thought that has fallen upon the many— 
seems searcely to be distinguished from a gambling operation 
in which one party must lose whatever the other party gains. 





The originator of a great business, the “ captain of industry,” is 
according to this view nothing more than a pirate or robber 
baron, against whom it is the duty of all good citizens to unite. 
The notion that the prosperous elements of society have ac- 
quired their wealth by the spoliation of the needy, and that the 
rich man is the natural enemy of the poor, has entered deep 
into the convictions of very many, and until it is uprooted there 
can be no industrial or social peace and no working together 
for the common good. 

It seems never to have dawned upon some minds that a 
man may grow rich, not only without injustice, but to the posi- 
tive and great advantage of his fellow-beings; and that, by 
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reason of exceptional endowments, he may become a real creator 
of wealth both for himself and others, and thus stand in the 
same helpful relation to industry as do the writers of valuable 
books to literature, or as the discoverers of Nature’s important 


secrets do to science. Those who contend for a common level 


of social condition as the ideal state have not yet been able to 


explain why Nature has not followed the rule of absolute 
equality in the bestowment of her other choice eitts. She 
cuilty of real preferences, and her method is not 


seems to be 


satisfactory to a certain class of minds; indeed, upon their hy- 


pothesis it would seem to be both unnatural and unjust. It 
appears to be Nature’s way to kindle great lights in the souls of 
the few for the illumination of the many. She has given the 


world just one Homer and one Shakespeare in the course of 


the ages. These, and a few other sons of genius, may be said 
to represent the “robber barons” of our literature. They 


tower above their fellows in honor and importance, and the 
multiplying ages cannot wither their fame nor reduce them to 
the common level. Has Nature erred in the creation of a race 
of intellectual princes? Or will it be contended that the world 
would be better off without them? Once let it be granted that 
Nature may bless the world by giving it a few great poets, a 
few great orators, a few great musicians, and it then seems not 
unreasonable that she may also confer blessing by creating a 
class of men whose special function it shall be to augment the 
world’s wealth by discovering its secret in the mines and in the 
soil, and by the inception of vast manufacturing interests im- 
possible to ordinary minds. A majority of the millionaires 
among us began life in poverty, and it may be safely asserted 


< : 
to his present conspicuous 


at ’ . ] 7 117 lf 
that none of them has raised himself 


height without at the same time lifting anywhere from a seore 
toa thousand of his fellow-beings into better conditions than 
they were in when their association with him began. Nothing 
is more common, however, than to hear employees who hav 
contributed only muscular effort to a great business speak 

themselves as the creators of wealth, which is evermore going 
past them into the pockets of others who are not entitled to it. 
No more pernicious fallacy was ever instilled into the human 
mind than the dogma that the world’s wealth is derived in all 


essential features from physical effort. Yet this postulate is the 
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foundation principle on which political parties have sought the 
contro! both of state and national governments. The same 
doctrine taints not a little of the current literature of the day. 
Editorials, leetures, and formidable volumes not wanting in 
vigor of thought or power of statement are devoted to the 
doctrine that wealth may acknowledge but one parent, and his 
name is Labor. This contention, carried to its logical conclu- 
sion, heaps upon poverty, all unwittingly, a reproach which it 
does not deserve, and which might well lead the poor to pray 
for deliverance from such friends. It makes poverty a scandal 
anda shame. For, if labor may accomplish single-handed all 
that is claimed for it, no man can remain poor without personal 
discredit. If, however, there are other essential factors in the 
production of wealth—faectors which must take the initiative, 
lay the plans, carry the risks, bear the losses, and give direction 
to labor at every step—it is nothing short of misleading and 
criminal folly to teach that the latter alone, or chiefly, may 
rightfully claim the ownership of the world’s wealth. 

‘*T shall be thankful henceforth, for the rest of my days, to 
the man who gives me employment and pays me regular 
wages,” said a personal friend to the writer some time ago. 
He spoke out of a disappointing and disillusionizing experience 
in business management. As boy and man he had grown up 
with a manufacturing interest. Asa wage-earner in that estab- 
lishment he had saved money. He determined to set up for him- 
self in the same line. ‘I have more capital than my employer 
had when he began, and a_ better knowledge of the business,” 


he remarked. All this promised well, but it did not guarantee 
suecess. He had worked faithfully before, he became a slave 
to business now ¢ yet he achieved only failure. He borrowed 
money and began again, only to fail a second time. He then 
returned to the ranks of the wage-earners, not only thankful 
for employment, but with a conviction, new to him, that a 
talent for managing is as much an essential of industrial enter- 
prise as fidelity in toil, and that without the one the other is 
practically helpless. The world’s del is real, and far too much 
unrecognized, to the creators of enterprises which give employ- 
ment to great numbers of men—men who are able to perform 
certain daily tasks, yet wholly incapable of initiative and original 
action, whether for themselves or for others. We have in mind 
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a sleepy little village whose inhabitants for many years had been 
in a chronic condition of inactivity and poverty. A youth, 
born in that village and left an orphan, drifted into an enter- 
prising community many miles away in search of employment. 
Here he became acquainted with coal and iron mining. Re- 
turning after some years to visit his native place, he discovered 
that the adjacent hills contained minerals of value, but found 
it impossible in that community to enlist the capital for the 
enterprise he rohew to set on foot. He went elsewhere for 
assistance, and presently returned with partners who author- 
ized him to open up some mines and build a furnace. In a 
couple of years the drowsy village was transformed into a 
thriving, enterprising town, where liundreds of men found em- 
ployment at good wages. Men who formerly had been glad to 
get a dollar a day for an occasional day’s work now had con- 
stant employment at twice or thrice their former rates of pay, 
and seemed to be reasonably sensible of their improved condi- 
tion. Then came the agitator with the information that the 
enterprising young operator was a “robber baron.” He was 
“exploiting ” his fellow-townsmen and growing rich upon their 
sweat and toil. The striking mania was communicated to the 
workmen like a contagion. They became utterly unreasonable. 
All attempts at adjustment failed, and the works were at length 
shut down. The company, not yet reimbursed for its large 
outlay, was forced into bankruptey. A blight fell on the 
whole community and abides on it still. Again, Hargreaves, 
the inventor of the spinning jenny, was counted a public enemy, 
his house was broken into by a mob, and his machine was de- 
stroyed. Nor could he get justice in the courts of that day. 
History, however, delights to write his name high up in the 
list of the world’s real benefactors, notwithstanding the fact 
that his own generation spurned his invention and allowed him 
to die in poverty. Lis fellow-workmen were his worst ene- 
mies. The head and front of his offending was that his inven- 
tive genius enabled him to spin more yarn, and, therefore, to 
earn more money, than his neighbors. 

Is it any higher motive than this which leads so many tmis- 
guided people in our day to look with an evil eye on the enter- 
prising creators of wealth, and to visit them as a class with 
sweeping, indiscriminate condemnation? Perhaps no industrial 
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chief of our times has been more bitterly denounced than George 
M. Pullman, the man who popularized, if he did not invent, the 
sleeping car. What invention has done more to rid railway 
travel of its discomfort and to make long journeys possible even 
to invalids? In addition to providing this real comfort for the 
weary, Mr. Pullman’s idea may be regarded as a just and hon- 
orable device for distributing the wealth of the rich and well- 
to-do classes among the poor, since it is the former who chiefly 
use these cars, while the latter find employment by the thousand 
in building and taking care of them on the road. Granted that 
Mr. Pullman is not an ideal employer of labor, it may still be 
well to hesitate to class him among the enemies of the poor, as 
we are asked to do by men who themselves have done but little 
to provide employment for others. It would be interesting if 
the history of all the thousands who have been in the employ 
of Mr. Pullman could be known, their manner of life and rate 
of wages before their association with him began, and also to 
what extent they have bettered their condition since leaving his 
service. So of all the other great creators of employment for 
the poor. It is only fair to take a passing glance at the class of 
employers represented by the late George W. Childs—a mil- 
lionaire whose aim it was to illustrate the golden rule in all his 
dealings with his fellow-men, and to prove that this principle 
is not incompatible with business success. He took hold of a 
tottering business and placed it on astable foundation. He paid 
more than the market rate of wages, and refused to reduce wages 
even when asked to do so by his own employees, who had be- 
come fearful that he was dividing profits with too generous a 
hand. His eare for the sick and aged and his great gifts to 
public institutions are among the bright, redeeming facts in the 
business history of our generation. But could Mr. Childs have 
blessed his fellow-men in these various ways if, with all his gen- 
erous impulses, he had lacked the faculty of acquisition or had 
been denied the right of exercising it? The true concern is not, 
as some insist, whether one man is richer than another in this 
country, but whether the dependent laborer incapable of self- 
help is injured or benefited by the presence of the enterprising 
capitalist in his community. 

Observation teaches us that the most pitiful poverty is not 
where labor finds regular employment, even at low wages, but 
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in those regions not yet invaded by the capitalist ; where no 
intelligent effort has been put forth to cultivate the soil or to 
develop its mineral wealth. Yet the condition of the most back- 
ward and poverty-pinched communities of our own land is 
princely compared with that of the common people in the un- 
enterprising countries of the Orient, where inventive genius is 
wanting and no industrial captain arises to furnish the many 
with employment. A fact which seems to have all the force 
and majesty of a great natural law may be stated thus: “No 
millionaires, no prosperity for the common people.” It is just 
here that we touch the secret of the general failure of coopera- 
tive industries. A few years ago cooperation was a word to con- 
jure with. It promised to furnish a solvent for all the difficul- 
ties that had formerly existed between employer and employee. 
But never were human hopes more grievously disappointed. 
No industrial theory is more attractive to the uninitiated, and 
nothing is easier to the romantic, undisciplined mind than to 
construct a scheme—on paper—by which every working-man 
shall become both capitalist and manager, or shall have a voice 
in the management of the business which yields him his daily 
bread. Such schemes have, in general, not been able to pay even 
common wages to labor, and their lease of life has been short. 
The diftieulty of cooperation is the difficulty of the whole in- 
dustrial situation—the inevitable conflict between the capable, 
managing mind and the low ideals of the average inan, strong 
only in his jealousy and self-will. In the conduct of a great 
business, as in the fighting of a great battle, there are unfore- 
seen emergencies which must be met and provided for in an 
instant. There is notime for parley and debate in either case ; 
and, even if there were, the fact remains that it was not the 
wisdom of councils of war that made the names of Cresar, Na- 
poleon, and Grant illustrious. Nor can any business be a suc. 
cess whose every movement must be submitted to and command 
the assent of the average man. The ease is little better where 
the management is committed for a given term to a single con- 
trolling mind. The initial difficulty is in seeuring the righ 
man. The costly and shameful misgovernment of American 
cities is the monumental proof that a popular election does not 
always put the right man in the right place. The evidence is 
painfully abundant that men seantily dowered with brains, and 
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near to bankruptey in character, can get the suffrages of their 
fellow-men for-business positions of vast responsibility. While 
human nature remains human nature it will probably be found 
impossible to keep this kind of “ politics” out of cooperative 
enterprises. 

“ Profit-sharing” has made a better record, and gives more 
promise for the future, than cooperation. It is founded on the 
true economic principle which recognizes the essential partner- 
ship of all the men engaged in the prosecution of an industrial 
enterprise. Itssuperiority over cooperation lies in the fact that 
it leaves the management of a business concern with its origi- 
nator or owner, while it gives to the humblest laborer a share— 
over and above his stipulated wages—of whatever profits the 
enterprise may earn. The attempts already made in the diree- 
tion of profit-sharing have been, for the most part, crude and 
merely tentative, but are on the whole encouraging. They have 
served to bring to light both the strength and the weakness of 
the idea on which they are founded. They do not satisfy in- 
capable or unreasonable men, and they emphasize the truism 
that there is no substitute for character and intelligence. Sev- 
eral difficult problems connected with profit-sharing remain yet 
to be settled. Among these is the old question of the relative 
value of mind and muscle, or in what proportion each shall 
share in the profits of a successful business. Another, and per- 
haps still more obstinate, question is the relation of the wage- 
earner to a losing business. It is a well-known fact that a large 
proportion of business ventures earn no profits at all, some of 
them involving their projectors in utter ruin. <A partnership 
which becomes actual only when there are profits to divide is as 
unreal and unethical as it is uneconomic. To be worthy of the 
name a partnership must be in some sense like a true marriage, 
“for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer.” Denounce as 
we may the view which regards labor as a mere commodity to 
be bought and sold like any other, the fact remains that it can 
never be anything else than a commodity until it consents to a 
partnership which is real in the sense of sharing risks and losses, 
as well as honors and profits. This problem is not easy of solu- 
tion, owing to the general unwillingness, not to say the inability, 
of labor to assume financial responsibility, or to forego any por- 
tion of its accustomed earnings. Labor, too, can be a Shylock 
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contending for its pound of flesh, when to take it is to take the 
life of a struggling business in the crisis of its fate. If it be 
contended that the wage-earner by reason of his poverty is com- 
pelled to be thus exacting, let it be borne in mind that labor fre- 
quently elects to forego its earnings for weeks and even months 


at a time in its quarrels with capital. We have personally known 
working-men, accustomed to good wages, while on a strike to sup- 
port life for weeks together on corn meal and such berries as 
grew wild in the woods. 

Such instances are not exceptional, and perhaps their chief 
redeeming feature is that they show how few and simple, 
after all, are the real necessities of existence ; how senseless is 
the talk of the many about “ starving labor ;” and how cheer- 
fully men undergo privations to serve even a desperate and 
doubtful cause to which they have devoted themselves. Protit- 
sharing is, perhaps, the best practicable solution now in sight 
of the industrial question. It is worthy of a fair trial. Let 
lawmaking bodies encourage or compel the recognition of this 
principle in the charters granted to corporations; and, on the 
other hand, let labor leaders educate their followers into a 
willingness to make a temporary, partial sacrifice of wages, 
upon occasion, to support a staggering business—just as they 
now frequently make a voluntary total surrender of wages to 
support a strike. In addition to this it is to be hoped that 
directors and managers will come ere long to realize the in- 
iquity, the blistering shame, of ordering a reduction of wages 
in times of business depression while their own ample salaries 
and regular dividends are paid in full. Whenever a reduction 
of wages becomes necessary let it begin at the top; it will then 
encounter less opposition at the bottom. 

It will also contribute somewhat to industrial and general 
peace if men can once be persuaded that absolute equality of 
income would do little to relieve the many who are the loudest 
complainers, if not the greatest sufferers, under the present 
régime. Says Mrs. Humphrey Ward in Marcella: “No; as I 
go about among these wage-earners the emphasis, do what I 
will, comes to lie less and less on possession, more and more on 
character. I go to two tenements in the same building. One 
is hell, the other is heaven. Why? Both belong to well-paid 
artisans with equal opportunities. Both, as far as I can see, 
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might have a decent and pleasant life of it. But one is a man, 

the other, with all his belongings, will soon be a vagabond.” 
Never were the changes more frequently rung than in these 

closing years of the nineteenth century on the words of ’ 


Burns, 
Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn, 


The truth of this sentiment is not open to challenge. Yet one 
is inclined to ask, What inhumanity practiced by man on his 
fellow-man is so dire in its blight, so ernel, so fatal, as the 
shameful execution which the gifted poet wrought on himself 
by his slavery to drink? When Mr. Powderly, as the head of 
the Knights of Labor in the earlier and better days of that 
organization, pointed out to its members that their worst enemy 
is not the capitalist but the saloonist, the poverty-pinched vic- 
tims of the latter set up a howl of revolt from the labor leader. 
His overthrow may be said to have been determined from the 
time when he published and reiterated from many a platform 
his demonstration that two thirds of the liquor bill of the State 
of Pennsylvania was paid, by the wage-earning class. This 
enormous sum rightly used, Mr. Powderly contended, would 
lift the poorest elements above the necessity of selling their 
labor in the cheapest market, and until this necessity was done 


away no strikes or other devices could keep up the rate of 


wages. A wholesome doctrine this, albeit decidedly unpalata- 
ble to many who needed it most. 

To conclude. If we are alarmed at the rapid accumulation 
and concentration of wealth which distinguishes our times we 
inay find comfort in watching the constantly swelling refluent 
streams by which this wealth is returning to the community at 
large. This is accomplished, first, by the breaking up of most 
of the great fortunes which men have for a time called their 
own. Chauncey M. Depew says: “‘ My experience as an at- 
torney and counsel for men of large wealth, with an unusual 
clientage of that sort, and of unusual number, for the past 
twenty-five years, has been that eight tenths of them lose their 
fortunes in their lifetime.” Enormous sums also find their 
way back to the people and into the world’s deepest need 
through those channels of organized benevolence which distin- 
guish our generation above all others. The era of the capitalist 
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is also the era of the hospital, the asylum, the home for the 
aged, and of the school and college, which for the first time in 
the world’s history have put a liberal education within easy 
reach of poor and rich alike. Yet it is evident that the vast 
and abiding benefits which have been conferred on this genera- 
tion by philanthropists of the type of Peter Cooper, Philip 
Armour, George Peabody, and others would have been im- 
possible if these men had lacked the power to create the wealth 
which they gave away. 

It is not the purpose of this article to excuse the faults of 
men who lave a genius for acquisition. They oftentimes seem 
strangely blind both to duty and opportunity. They are 
seldom either brotherly or benevolent. Many of them have a 
queer system of arithmetic, by which much of their wealth 
eludes the tax-colleetor. Their combinations to influence 
markets, courts, and legislatures are certainly not caleulated to 
promote the general public welfare. But common observation 
teaches us that, despite his regretable blemishes, the millionaire 
employer of labor is everywhere in great demand. Communi- 
ties bid against each other to secure him. His advent is hailed 
with joy, his departure is sincerely mourned. If he confers no 
benefits upon the general public and upon the wage-earning class 
in particular, why these popular demonstrations attendant upon 
his coming and going? Let us be consistent. In so far as the 


capitalist confers benefits, let those benefits be acknowledged. 


In so far as he is a criminal, let him be dealt with as other 
criminals. 

[t is devoutly to be hoped that the day is not far in the dis- 
tance when no true son of industry shall find it either impossi- 
ble or difficult to procure the employment necessary to earn his 
daily bread. In the meantime it may be the part of wisdom 
to distinguish more carefully than heretofore between those 
who help and those who hinder social progress; between 
tle men who create profitable employment for the dependent 
poor and the men who in all their lives have given birth to 
nothing but “ great swelling words.” 
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Art. IV.—CATHOLICITY. 
A CATHOLIC mind is a continual source of pleasure, a catholic 
taste continually enjoys it. Narrow-mindedness is a curse 
wherever it exists, whether in the religious, scientific, literary, 


or esthetic sphere, or in the world of social intercourse ; 
whether it dwindles religion into a dogma, or science into a 
formula, or literature into a style, or art into a school, or moral- 
ity intoa maxim. The narrow mind is like a little pond, hold- 
ing the image of the moon, that dreams the orb lies hidden in 


its shallow water; but, as it expands, the mind grows like a far- 
reaching sea, which knows, however great its bounds, that the 
“queen of night” dwells in the heaven above, and only throws 
upon its upturned face some passings of her splendor. 

The catholic soul will endeavor to find out the relative truth 
of things and to measure the comparative worth of things, al- 
ways believing for the best. It makes truth, and not error, the 
object of its search. The man of catholic mind will not pass 
unmeasured condemnation on a foreign faith before he has 
studied its history, or anathematize a scientific speculation before 
it is really understood. He will not rest in doubt or vague hy- 
pothesis; he will stoutly hold to the truth that he has found 
and live up to the highest that he knows. But he will dare to 
say with one who was a pioneer in the realm of philosophic 
truth, “I look upon truth as a divine ventriloquist, and I care 
not from what source the sounds are supposed to proceed if 
only the utterance be intelligible and clear.” He might say, 
for instance, “I am a Protestant; but, if a Romanist has some 
grain of truth to give me, I will gladly make it mine. I ama 
Methodist ; but, if a Baptist will open to my eyes a vision of 
moral beauty, I will repay him with my praise. Of what sig- 
nificance to me is it that others do not receive my truth? Shall 
I not receive theirs? Shall the ignobleness of another make 
me less noble, or his weakness make me less strong ?” 

There are some things that we cannot afford to do—to act 
meanly to a mean man, to be unjust to a cruel antagonist, or to 
be uncharitable to a single soul. We must be large-hearted 
even to the narrow-minded. This is the struggle of the up- 
ward life, to be just, magnanimons, lionorable, and true. It 
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may be very much more convenient to be a sectary or a parti- 
san because it suits the natural indolence of the mind and the 
selfishness of the natural disposition; but, if we aspire to be 
worthy of the name of “Christian,” we shall not spare our- 
selves the effort, the weariness, or the pain of thought, that we 
may at last attain “the lofty table-lands” of light and love and 
power whereof our “ God himself is sun and moon.” 

But the questions come to us: “ Is this ideal entirely consist- 
ent with the calling of a Methodist preacher? Is not his out- 
look upon the world of thought necessarily restricted by the 
peculiar limitations of his profession, and is not his range of 
vision yet more restricted by his denominational relations ? 
Must he not contract his sympathies, and narrow his human 
interests and associations, and forswear catholicity, or be a fail- 
ure in his distinctive mission?” What is to be rightly said 
in reply? This, as it appears to us: 

1, The Methodist preacher is, first of all and fundamentally, 
a man—in body and brain a man; he is related to all men, and 
he wrongs himself and others if he submits to mutilation of 
body or mind. 

2. By a spiritual regeneration he is a sanctified man, a Chris- 
tian man, a follower of the supreme One who, contrasting the 
breadth of his own humanity with the narrow incompleteness 
of his great forerunner, declared that “ true sanctity is not by 
withdrawal or repression, but by the glorification of the com- 
mon lot and the infusion of a higher spirit and life.” 

3. He isa Christian minister. Not only is he an expounder of 
doctrine and an administrator of affairs, but also a guide and a 
leader of men, and an exponent of the soul life that other 
men ought to live. In advance, maybe, of those he leads, he is 
yet in touch with them. Not all things that are lawful for him 
are expedient, as, for instance, certain legitimate lines of business 
orstudy. “There was a time,” we are told, “ when in Germany 
and Switzerland there were more good bee keepers to be found 
among the clergy than among the laity, and more capable flor- 
ists and cattle raisers than capable trainers of human beings— 
when the greater number were more skillful in the plant nur- 
sery than in the village school, and more at home in their cattle 
stalls than in the sheepfold of Christ.” In this instance the 
clergy sought not “ first things first,” but first things last. The 
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high Pauline doctrine of expediency must in such matters be 
applied. From whatever is a hindrance to the preacher’s chief 
work it is his duty to abstain, but whatever may be of helpful- 
ness to him in his work it is his privilege to enjoy. Expediency 
determines, yet for both minister and people one ethical stand- 
ard should prevail. If it be wrong for him to attend the theater, 
it is wrong for them. If they may read a given book, he has 
the moral right to read the same. Expediency may determine 
otherwise, and in particular cases the individual conscience 
may make distinctions, but it is safe to affirm that the minister 
should ask of the people nothing he would be afraid or ashamed 
to do himself, and that the people should do nothing which 
would shock the moral sense if they saw the like done by him. 

4. He is a Methodist preacher, and is called to emphasize 
certain doctrines and phases of the Christian faith, and to advo- 
cate a particular conduct in life. He should be loyal to the 
ordinances of his Church, as the governor of a province should 
be loyal to the government he serves; yet his loyalty should 
be in spirit to the fulfilling of the letter, and not in the fulfill- 
ing of the letter to the violation of its spirit. There are two 
ways of being loyal to the Church, as of being patriotic in the 
service of the State. The one is by Pharisaic self-assertion, 
the other is by courteous and self-respecting confraternity. 
The traditions of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
memory of its illustrious human founder alike declare for 
breadth and toleration, for catholicity of life and thought, for 
“the use of a creed as a cord that is noosed to save, and not to 
be drawn so tight as to strangle.” 

The Methodist preacher who is no narrower than John 
Wesley in his religious and theological thought will be exceed- 
ing broad, and find himself among the most ‘eatliolie. minded of 
his time. Dean Stanley, it is said, always contended that the 
modern broad Church, of which the dean was himself an illus- 
trious representative, was founded by John Wesley, and the 
antagonism that Wesley excited among the other evangelical 
leaders of his time goes far to justify the contention. But how 
came it that John Wesley was so much in advance of lis 
Methodist contemporaries, so much more catholic? We believe 
it was first of all due to the fact that he so clearly apprehended 
the genius of Christianity ; further, because he had intense 
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natural sympathy with human nature; and, lastly, because he 
was a man of broad culture and of wide reading. 

Upon the foregoing conclusions, therefore, it is perfectly con- 
sistent to suggest to the Methodist preacher, as to any other 
man, the cultivation of a catholic taste in literature. It has 
been fashionable for some time past to affect a discipleship to 
one or another great literary master; and hence on both sides 
of the Atlantic we hear of Ibsen societies and Browning 
societies, as we before heard of Shelley and Shakespeare socie- 
ties. These organizations are not without service to society in 
general, but literary cliques have a tendency to develop liter- 
ary cant, which is as bad as cant of any other kind. Without 
the slightest intended disrespect to acknowledged authorities, it 
may truthfully be said that a sturdy independence is as health- 
ful in our intellectual as in our moral life, for catholicity and 
independence go hand in hand. Only let us take care that 
with independence we have humility, since the independence 
of ignorance is often the worst intolerance. 

The cultivation of a catholic taste in literature necessarily 
augments the pleasure of existence. We cannot read every- 
thing that is produced, or even the best of everything that may 
be obtainable; but we may culture ourselves to the reasonable 
appreciation of the greatest possible variety both in the nature 
of literature and its style. Of course, a reader will have his 
particular favorite among authors and books, as among com- 
panion souls, but with the distinct advantage that he may mul- 
tiply his literary loves without fear of jealousies or self-accus- 
ings. We may revel in the luxuriance of Tennyson, and yet 
love the sweet simplicity of Longfellow; we may be enamored 
of the sensuous idealism of Shelley, and yet enjoy the healthy 
naturalism of Scott; we may find high enjoyment in the mys- 
teries of Browning, and yet listen with sympathetic interest to 
the fancies of a “ Iloosier poet;” we may regard with never- 


ceasing wonder the universality of Shakespeare, and yet ad- 
mire Milton’s sublime genius. Throughout the illimitable uni- 
verse of thought catholicity is the truest wisdom. 

Upon the Methodist preacher may be still further urged the 
reasonableness of catholicity in relation to religion and theo- 
logical thought. Wesley, Watson, Raymond, Pope, and Miley 
have not exhausted the world of divinity. There are teachers 
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and preachers of widely differing schools who present necessary 
views of truth which others have not adequately shown. It is 
not only eloquence, but also high wisdom, that characterized the 
utterance of a modern writer and preacher, who says: 


I hear the voices and I hear something of God in all. I can sit in the 
cloistral calm with Thomas i Kempis; I can walk in the blackness of 
darkness with John Bunyan; I can share the vast enthusiasms of Jolin 
Wesley. I can rejoice in the sympathetic breadth of Charles Kingsley, 
the masculine reason of Maurice, the tenderness of George Macdonald, 
the insight and charm of Martineau. I can worship with the Catholic or 
the Salvationist; I can hear the clear chime of truth sound through the 
Unitarianism of Channing; and if sometimes the voice fades upon my ear 
I may at least believe that it speaks to some one else, for ‘‘ there are many 
voices, and none of them is without signification.” * 


And what of the relation of the Methodist preacher to the 
great world of human life and conduct? In his association 
with human hearts and human purposes, with saints and sin- 
ners, with heretics, schismatics, and believers, shall he main- 
tain his catholicity of spirit? Yes, for it is in these very rela- 
tions that it is most needed. 


The catholicity for which we plead is that which is natural 
to a magnanimous disposition, is consistent with keen critical 


discrimination, is sometimes created by education, and is always 
perfected by the special grace of the Holy Spirit. It seeks to 
win men by consulting their idiosyncrasies; it believes “ men 
might be better if we better deemed of them;” “it thinketh no 
evil,” yet defendeth no evil, and “while covering, rather than 
exposing, a multitude of sins, telleth no lies about them.” It 
is that which would encourage Christian cooperation in any 
worthy work upon which men should unite, and which would 
courteously accept the aid of even an infidel in a matter of 
legislative or civic reform. It is that which moved John 
Wesley to assert—as Hugh Price Hughes tells us—that Mo- 
hammedanism was a probable improvement upon oriental 
Christianity, and that he had no doubt Mareus Antoninus was 
one of the “many” who should “come from the east and 
west” and “sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob,” 
while the children of the kingdom—meaning nominal Chris- 
tians—are “cast out;” and that led him to quote with appro- 


* The Church of To-morrow, by W. J. Dawson, p. 34. 
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bation the words of another, who said, “ What the heathen eall 
reason; Solomon, wisdom; St. Paul, grace; St. John, love; 
Luther, faith; and Fénelon, virtue, is all one and the same 
thing—the light of Christ shining in different degrees under 
different dispensations.” It is that which prompted Bishop 
Brooks to support one of the Cowley fathers when nominated 


to a bishopric, although the father was of a party by which his 
own work and advancement had been bitterly antagonized. It 
is that which enabled “the apostle Paul to understand the 
apostle Peter when the apostle Peter could not understand the 
apostle Paul,” and to rejoice whenever Christ was preached, 


although a personal enemy might be preaching him ; that shone 
from the life of the Saviour, who, though saying, “ If thine eye 
offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it from thee: it is better for 
thee to enter into life with one eye, rather than having two 
eyes to be cast into hell fire,” yet in all his ways sought to save 
men with both their eyes and feet; and that fell in words of 
marvelous grace and mercy from his lips when he cried, 
“Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.” 

How can the catholic temper be developed? To some it is 
a gift of nature, to some it is an acquirement of education, and 
to some it is alone of grace. Every man must fulfill himself 
along the lines of his own personality, yet no tone or temper 
is altogether incapable of modification or change. To beget 
and foster catholicity the following rules may be suggested : 

1. One must exercise the critical faculty in reading and in 
the study of ethical problems and men. Discriminate! Dis- 
eriminate!! Discriminate!!! 

2. He should remember the essential truth of the Paul- 
ine declaration, “There are, it may be, so many kinds of 
voices in the world, and none of them is without significa- 
tion.” The voice for one age may not be that for the next. 
The code of ethics for ancient Israel is not exactly corre- 
spondent to the code for the Christian Israel of to-day. 
“There was a day when Diogenes was an oracle, and Ana- 
ereon a voice, and the Sibylline books were authority and 
guide.” But, as Maurice Thompson says, “The tub is no 
longer habitable, and our wine gives headaches instead of 
joy, and we should feel like benighted children if we shaped 
our destiny by the directions of the Sibylline books.” New 
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tones, new voices, or old tones with new emphasis break from 
time to time on the listening ear of the Christian Church. At 
one time the dominant note is justification by faith ; at another, 
the sovereignty of God; at another, the responsibility of man 
and the universality of salvation. Yesterday it was the father- 
hood of God; to-day it is the brotherhood of man; and to-mor- 
row it may be, with new force, the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 

3. He should also remember the truism of mathematics—that 
the whole is greater than any one of its parts, and thereby es- 
cape the fallacy of the modern decadent school of realists; and 
should remember the golden rule of morality, ‘“‘ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them,” 
and thereby avoid the sin of many an erring pietist. 

4, Let him also recollect that the ground of all just judg- 
ment must be upon motive and intent; and that although, “in 
this life, men may be judged by their works, when the coun- 
sels of the heart are examined works are to be judged by the 
man himself.” 

5. Finally, he should look to the Holy Spirit for light, wisdom, 
guidance, and discrimination, as well as for evangelistic power. 

But what, it may be asked, should be the attitude of catho- 
licity toward unquestioned evil? Alas! that there should be 
any need of answer. There are wrongs and wickedness, more 
than enough for all souls militant to combat—evils hoary with 
antiquity, and a whole brood of newly begotten horrors, The 
long-continued fight must go on, and the catholic spirit must 
never weaken our hands for the war. 

We have not exalted a toleration that is pagan, but a catho- 
licity that is Christian—a catholicity that finds its finest def- 
inition in the words of Paul: “Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, .. . 
whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think on these things.” 


Mery QO Min. 
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Arr. V.—THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN 
THE SOUTH. 

3y the terms of the Plan of Separation adopted at the Gen- 
eral Conference of tle Methodist Episcopal Church in 1844 
it became the right of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
when formed—if it should be formed agreeably to the Plan 
to secure to its fellowship as many of the members of the un- 
divided Church in the South as it could induce to go with it, 
from the Gulf to the line of division between slavery and free- 
dom ; while it was the right of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
to retain in its fellowship all whom it could induce to continue 
therein, in unbroken connection, by pastoral charges, districts, 
and Conferences, from the line of division between slavery and 
freedom down to the Gulf. 

The line of division between the two Churches might fall any- 
where south of the line of division between slavery and free- 
dom. Perceiving this, and seeing the importance to the new 
organization of making the former line conform as nearly 


as possible to the latter, the Convention of Southern dele- 


gates, assembled in Louisville, Ky., in 1845, by which the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was formally organized, 
adopted a resolution looking to the accomplishment of this ob- 
ject ; and at once efforts began to be made toward organizing 
Southern Methodist Episcopal churches within the bounds of 
the Ohio Conference, in West Virginia. Two Southern 
Methodist churches were also organized in Cincinnati. These 
two churches did not have a long life, but the will and the 
purpose of the Church South were clearly revealed in the 
fact that they were established. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church was able to retain in its 
fellowship a considerable number of members south of the 
line between slavery and freedom. There was a strip of slave 
territory, in some places wider, in others narrower, extending 
in almost unbroken connection from Delaware on the east to 
Missouri on the west, in which the Methodist Episcopal Church 
never ceased to have an existence. In 1864, when the War of 
the Rebellion was drawing to a close, the Conferences which 
were located, wholly or partly, in what had been slave States 
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were the Baltimore, the East Baltimore, the Central German, 
the Delaware, the Kentucky, the Missouri and Arkansas, the 
Southwestern German, the Washington, and the Western Vir- 
ginia. Excluding from the calculation in which we are now 
engaging such parts of any of these Conferences as were sit- 
uated north of slave territory, we find that the strength of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the South at that time was as 
follows: 
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In 1865, 
abolished, there began to be manifested a desire on the part of 
many persons, both white and colored, in the South, below the 
strip of territory on which the Methodist Episcopal Church had 
at that time an existence, for membership in it. In the Gulf 
States this desire revealed itself almost exclusively among the 
q colored people; in the border and intermediate States it was 
found to exist chiefly among the white people. The leaders of 
| the Church were not unwilling to enter the door thus opened, 
7 and began at once to arrange to extend the fellowship and the 
offices of the Church to all in the South who might desire to 
receive and enjoy them. From that time to the present the ex- 
tension of the Church in a southerly direction has gone steadily 
forward. At first it progressed in the face of great prejudice 


the war having been bronght to a close and slavery 




















4 and opposition. The success that has attended the movement 
A has tended to lessen both the prejudice and the opposition, 
3 though they still exist to a certain extent. At times the in- 
f difference shown by brethren of our Church in the North has 
i been scarcely less unpleasant to those engaged in the work than 
é the unfriendly attitude with which they have been met in the 
t South. 





In 1882, because of the existence, among some of our friends 
in the North, of a feeling of uncertainty in regard to the prog- 
ress and stability of the work among the whites of the South, 
the writer of this article undertook to examine and learn the 
strength and prospects of our Church in that section. In addition 
to obtaining letters from prominent ministers in the South, he 
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prepared statistical tables from the Minutes of the Conferences. 


These tables aggregated as follows for the year 1882: 


Parson- 


Members. Churches. Valuation, |", Valuation. 

ages. 
Among the Whites. se dwede 208,122 2,464 $6,168,129 4458 $674,236 
Among the Colored... a 189,570 1,971 1,845,233 PRR 107,504 
Total ieee 397 692 1,435 $8,013,362 756 $781,740 


These figures were a sufficient answer tu any question as to the 
suecess of the movement, and showed that no ineonsiderable 
part of the people in the South, white as well as colored, pre- 
ferred membership in the Methodist Episcopal Church to mem- 
bership in any other Church that was accessible. 

[n 1885, influenced again by some things which had appeared 
in print, the writer went over the ground a second time, and 
found that the progress made in gathering members in this 
part of the country was fully equal to that made in other parts. 
The following was the result for 1885: 





Parson- 








Members. Churches. Valuation. ages. Valuation. 

Among the Whites. - 222,070 2,768 $7,012,755 593 $811,161 
Among the Colored 4 208,048 2,212 2,312,867 422 175,991 
Total ..... Seaausenas , 425,118 4,980 | $9,325,622) 1,015 $987,152 
Increase in four years 135,564 2.505 $3,310,875 394 $416,097 


Just before the last General Conference our progress in the 
South was again made the subject of discussion in some of our 
Church papers, and again appeal was made to the statistical 
reports, with the following results for 1891-92 : 





ars - 

Members. Churches. Valuation. Parson Valuation. 
ages. 

Among the Whites..... ee re 269,372 3,062 $8,959,222 TO $1,199,702 
Among the Colored.................. 234,036 | 2,692 3,062,782 643 323,382 
Total . ‘ ..»-| 508,408 5,754 | $12,022,004 393 $1,523,084 
Increase in six years. 78,290 774 2,696,382 378 535,932 
Increase since 1864. — 399,270 4.704 | $10,023,389) 1,378 $1,321,399 


Another quadrennium has passed, and though little has been 
written during the period that could be objected to, yet, for 
general information, and more especially in view of the possi- 
bility of something being proposed at the approaching General 
Conference looking to a change of relations of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to the Methodist Episeopal Church, South, 
it has seemed proper again to appeal to figures; and tables of 
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the most recent statistics, by Conferences, as they lie wholly or 
partly in the South, have been prepared, as follows: 
WHITE WORK. 
CONFERENCES. Year. |Members.|Churches.| Valuation. | ?®"8°9-| yajuation. 

Alabama saeeon : 1895 9,149 155 $147,711 

Arkansas . ..| 1895 86 130,000 

Austin..... ‘ =m 1895 806 30 160,165 

Baltimore......... eeuaw 1895 ul 399 3,385,600 

Blue Ridge . .-| 1894 | 90? 88,840 

East German............ ‘ 1895 368 67,100 

Saint John's Rive ae atk 1895 1,220 | & 131,450 

IR ao 001060000050: 0009500) Se be 52,800 

Missouri... édacceant .-| 1895 27! | x 518,100 
Saint Louis. se0es | 1895 29,96 28% 1,009,718 

are ..| 1895 9,46: 141,125 

WIEMRION oo cvescccrccctecs 1895 42. BR 1,561,863 
Central German... xine 1805 54e 127,000 
Central Tennessee. wee] 1895 { 
Georgia bb eh sd ucwetee en 1895 

arr , 1805 { - 
Kentucky. ; 1895 24, 26 97,4 3 59,570 
Saint Louis German........----| 1595 5 1 | 212,15 3 44,060 
South German...... eee 2,38 ‘ 6, 9% 27 26,445 
West German 50s caneee's 1895 685 7 | 72, 3 13,900 
West Virginia 1895 96 af 836,305 2 160,065 
Pittsburg 1804 51k p i 2,600 
Gulf Mission 1895 3 ] Si 700 
Western Swedish 1895 | é 14,000 : 8,500 


. |} 301,284 8,503 | $9,830, 193 __850 | $1,383,004 
COLORED WORK, 


| Parson- 


ages. Valuation. 


CONFERENCES. Year. Members. Churches. Valuation. 


Florida .oeee| 1895 4,569 9? $ 2 ( $8,250 

Lexington...... 1895 7.079 70,266 36 15,091 

Little Rock..... 1895 5,087 

ARIE » 0050008 .--| 1895 14,013 

Mississippi 1895 18,122 

Upper Mississippi 1895 19,506 

Central Missouri we eeee| 180 6,986 

North Carolina 1895 9,826 

Washington 1895 30,296 

Central Alabama. , 1895 10,884 

Delaware . | 1895 16,554 

East Tennessee ..--, 1804 5,467 6 7 

Savannah 1895 21,430 5 238.6 20,023 

Tennessee 1895 9,531 Af 93,564 ; 6,825 
1894 15,667 p 220,650 : 26,910 
1894 11,010 25 124,440 11,819 
1895 46,349 359 322,845 . 40,369 


Sate 252,676 | 2,906 | $3,951,514) 779 | $364,504 
TOTALS OF WHITE AND COLORED WORK, 


CONFERENCES. Members. Churches.) Valuation. Parson- 


ages, Valuation. 


White work 301,234 8508 $9,820,198 850 $1,383,004 
Colored work 252,676 2,906 3,251 ,8 514 779 364,504 


Grand total......... Ea¥eicees .oeeee| 558,910 3,406 ~ $13,071,707 ~ 1,629 $1,747,598 





Increase in White work since 1891. 31,862 $960,971 100 | $183,392 
Increase in Colored work since 189i, 18,641 214 188,732 136 41,122 





tT rtal increase for both since 1891. . 50,503 55 ~ $1, 049,708 08 236 $224,514 
Ine rease in w *hite work since 1864 .. 226,760 2,57 ~ $8,016,778 715 $1,181,409 
Increase in Colored work since 1864.. 223,012 2 4 3,056,314 779 5 


_ Total increase for both since 1864... 449,772 5,359 | $11,073,092! _ 1,4 
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These figures show that the Church has about quadrupled its 
membership, with a corresponding increase of Church prop- 
erty, in the South since 1864. This is a much greater increase, 
relatively, than that of the entire Church. 


OUR PROGRESS AMONG THE WHITES OF THE SOUTH, 


For the reason that our work among the colored people in 
the South has appealed more forcibly to the sympathies of the 
North than has that among the white people of the South, and 
has been more frequently and more earnestly emphasized be- 
fore the public, the latter has been less thoughtfully considered 
and less perfectly understood, whether as to its present strength, 
its prospects, or its future influence upon Southern sentiment. 
Many of our friends in the North, otherwise intelligent, have 
seemed to be ignorant of the fact that we have any hold worthy 
of consideration upon the white people of the South. Many of 
them have formed their views, in part, from what has not been 
said by agents and others when speaking before the public 
about the Church, its condition, and its wants in the South; 
and, in part, from letters written by persons who have visited 
the chief towns and cities in the Gulf States. The South is 
large, and there are many people in it who are not to be found 
in the extreme southern centers of population; and, besides, 
there are as wide differences of view in the South on all im- 
portant questions as there are in the North. 

In speaking of the hold which our Church has upon the white 
people of the South we have no desire to depreciate what has 
been done among the colored people, but would simply bring 
into clearer view that department of enterprise of our Church 
in the South which, we think, has not been sufficiently empha- 
sized and understood. Our progress at first among the whrites 
was slower than among tlie colored people, for reasons which 
are obvious. There was in the way of the whites everything in 
the nature of social influence to prevent them from coming; 
nothing brought them but preference of ideas. The colored 
people, on the other hand, had everything to induce them to 
come. In addition to the tractive power of ideas, whatever of 


social life there was for them was altogether among themselves, 


and they were all of one way of thinking; so that, in coming, 
they came under the impulse which moved the whole, and not 
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against it. The progress, therefore, which was made in gather- 
ing colored people into the Church was easy and rapid. They 
came in masses. 


From 1864 to 1881-82—a period of about seventeen years 


the membership among the colored people ran up from 29,664 


to 189,570—an increase for the period of 159,906, and an in- 
crease per year for the period of 9,406; while the membership 
of the whites went from 74,474 to 208,122—an increase for the 


period of 133,648, less by 26,258 than that of the colored mem- 
bership, and an increase per year for the period of 7,861, less 
by 1,545 than that of the colored membership. 

With the close of this period there began to be a change. 
The statistics for 1885 show that the colored membership ran 
up from 189,579 to 203,048, giving an increase for the period 
of 13,468, and an average increase per year of 3,867; but the 


white membership ran up from 208,122 to 222,070, giving an 
increase for the period of 13,948, and an average increase per 
year of 3,987, thus running a little ahead of the colored mem- 
bership and, relatively with what had taken place during thie 
preceding seventeen years, very greatly ahead of it. 

During the period from 1885 to 1891 the colored member- 
ship went from 203,048 to 234,036, giving an increase for the 
period of 30,988, and an average increase per year of 5,164; 
while the white membership went up from 222,070 to 269,372, 
giving an increase for the period of 47,302, and an average in- 
crease per year of 7,883. 

From 1891 to the present time the colored membership has 
gone from 234,036 to 252,676, giving an increase for the period 
of 18,640, and an average increase per year of 4,660; while the 
white membership las gone up from 269,372 to 301,234, giving 
an inerease for the period of 31,862, and an average increase 
per year of 7,965. Speaking on this point, in a pamphlet which 
the writer published four years ago, we said: “It is reasonable 
to suppose that this change of relative difference of increase in 
favor of the whites is fixed, and that, while the colored mem- 
bers in the South will go on increasing, the white members will 
go on increasing yet more and more rapidly.” The statistics 
for 1895 show that, so far, this supposition has proved to be 
correct. 

The idea has prevailed, and still prevails, to a certain extent 
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in the North that we have fewer white members in the South 
than colored. This has at no time been true; and from the 
relative progress among white and colored it is reasonable to 
suppose that it will be less and less true with each succeeding 
year. The reasons for this do not depend upon the disposition 
of the colored people toward our Church, nor upon the dispo- 
sition of the Church toward them. The whole number of white 


members of our Chureh in the South in 1864 exceeded that of 


the colored members by 44,810. In 1881-82 this excess was 
greatly reduced by reason of the more rapid afflux of colored 
than of white members to us for the intervening period; but 
even at the end of this period, when the colored people had been 
coming to us in masses, the excess of white over colored mem- 
bers was 18,552. At the end of this period the change already 
mentioned began to take place, and in 1885 the white member- 
ship exceeded the colored by 19,022. In 1891 the excess of 
white over colored members was 35,336; and at the present 
time the excess is 48,558, or more by 3,748 than it was in 1864. 
So much in regard to the entire white membership in the 
South. As was to be expected, much the greater part of this 
number is found in the border States, precisely as much 
the greater part of the colored members is found in the Gulf 
States. Buta very considerable part of our strength among the 
whites is found in the States south of the border States. Ex- 
cluding from the calculation the border Conferences, and em- 
bracing only those in which, with the exception of Virginia and 
Arkansas, the Chureh had no existence in 1864, we find statis- 


tics as follows in 1895: 











CONFERENCES. Members. Churches.| Valuation “ao Valuation 

Alabama 9,149 1nd | $147,711 10 $5, 22. 
Arkansas. . , dates 5,474 86 130,000 28 12,804 
Austin. .... 1,809 30 160,165 16 21,950 
Blue Ridge ....... _ ‘ 7,903 141 88,840 2 8,100 
Saint John’s River... : 1,220 Be 131,450 10 31,900 
Louisiana .. , i 18 4 52,800 l 3,000 
Virginia...... 9,462 141 141,125 22 19,975 
Central Tennessee... A 6,909 134 91,416 22 12,560 
Georgia ...... Sena ‘eee 3.148 77 55,440 10 4,290 
Holston .. ish ear 24,397 300 353,000 29 | 35,225 
South German...... ‘ ; 2,298 | 45 86,920 27 26.445 
Gulf Mission ake nee 658 | 7 8,300 ] 700 

Totals for 189%5...... 72,680 1,152 $1,447,247 196 $182,234 

rotals for 1891... oabe . 68,178 1,085 1,408,516 168 140,626 

Increase in four years.......... 41,502 67 $43,731 28 $41,408 
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AS COMPARED WITH THE CHURCH SOUTH. 

To aid in arriving at a true estimate of the strength of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the Southern States, let us com- 
pare it with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in the South. 
We say “in the South” for the reason that that Church has a 
small number of members outside of the South. The whole 
number of members of the Church South in the South in 
1894—the most recent date for which we have been able to 
procure statistics of that Chureh—was 1,358,859. The mem- 
bership of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the South at 
the present time is, as has been seen, 553,743, which makes our 
strength in the South about two fifths that of the Church 
South. 

In the border Conferences we have more members than the 
Church South, as is shown by the following figures : 


BORDER CONFERENCES OF THE CHURCH SOUTH. 





Conferences. Members. Conferences. Members. 
pT a eee Fn, CON Peter ee 41,283 
ee 5 EE RO 28,348 | Southwest Missouri....... 30,613 
SE «sida » haa xewel 44,008 | Saint Louis.............. 26,902 
Memphis (in Kentucky)... 7,553| Western Virginia......... 22,195 

Pe CT Tee yeh otate Sad Guat came a caaa ices at Teer errr 


BORDER CONFERENCES OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 











Conferences. Members. Conferences. Members. 
PIONION os vo ta's ve esees 47,320 | Saint Louis German....... 4,574 
BPE ONINOR oii cscs: mes Re 513 
i Pre ee 27,571 | West Virginia.......... . 48,960 
Baint Lowis.........ceees BEES IRTOR 6n.66 ices ce cdens 7,079 
Wilmington.............. 41,422] Central Missouri...... . +6 ee 
Central German........... eee eee eee 16,554 
ne DEAT | TEMOMIIRION, . occccsccicces 30, 296 

(| ri ei en ae a ae oo v0, BOneRe 


This gives an excess in favor of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of 41,502, counting both white and colored members 
for both Churches, since the Church South still retains a very 
small number of colored members in its folds. Counting only 
the whites in each Church, we have for +he Church South 
246,036, and for the Methodist Episcopai Chureh 226,702, 
showing a difference in favor of the Church South of 19,334. 
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THE SOUTH IN THE NORTH. 


The relative strength of the two Churches in the South hav- 
ing been shown, it will be of advantage to know the strength 
of the Church South in the North. The following figures 
for 1894 give the most recent statistics we have been able to 
obtain : 


CHURCH 


Conferences. 
Montana....... 


Members. 
1 299 


De 


Conferences. 
Columbia 
Denver 


Members. 
781 
985 
939 
SE ks ae k's sen w Oe 190 
Los Angeles 


23,877 


FOREIGN MISSIONS OF TITE TWO CHURCHES. 


The figures of the foreign mission work of the two Churches 


are important in connection with any consideration that may 


be given to a proposition looking to any change of relations 
between the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist 


Episcopal Church, South. The Methodist Episcopal Church, 


South, has the following members in mission fields : 


Missions. 
In Brazil 
In Central 
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Members. | Missions. Members. 
1,098 | In China 5 
3,169 | In Japan 3 


The Methodist Episcopal Chureh has the following member- 


ship in its mission fields : 


Missions. 
Bulgaria . 
Central China........... 
Denmark 
Finland and St. Petersburg. 
SUED Staneesecsac 
Japan 
North China.. 
North Germany....... 
OFWAY .......0- 
South America 
South Germany 
Sweden 


Members. 
6,993 
979 

836 

241 
4,137 
413 
8,534 
33,111 
25, 225 
1,070 
3,686 


Missions 
Switzerland...... 
Bengal-Burmah....... 
Bombay 

| Korea... 
5 | Liberia. 
3 | Malaysia....... 


Members. 
233 

586 
2,721 


| North India........ 
Northwest India........ 
fF Ca 
| Foo-Chow 


129,246 


A commission was appointed by the last General Conference 


of the Methodist Episco 
the object was to take a 


is cause of congratulation. 


pal Chureh, South, on Federation. If 
step looking to reunion as the end it 
The reunion of the Churches would 
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tend to the destruction of sectionalism, and to the promotion of 
peace and good will between the sections. It would give a more 
loving and joyous spirit to the ministers and members of the 
reunited Churches, and would clothe the hosts of Methodism 
with a new panoply of power and grace. But, if the ultimate 
thought be not reunion, then it is worth the while of the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church to ask what 
effect anything more than fraternity, which we now have, but 
less than reunion might have upon that part of the Church 
which lies in the South, proximate to the Church South, and 
especially upon that part which is composed of white members 
in the South. Anything that would tend to cripple and weaken 
this part of the Church would tend to cripple and weaken the 
whole Church, and thus to set it back from its present limita- 
tions, which are concurrent with the boundaries of the country, 
and make it what it was during the days of slavery, a Church 
of a part of the country only. 
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Arr. VI.—THE THEORETICAL AND THE PRACTICAL, 


Tue exaltation of duty, in distinction from dogma, has be- 
come a characteristic mark of our time. But is it an utterance 
from the depths of the Christian consciousness, or only obedi- 
ence to a shallow fashion? Sometimes, doubtless, it expresses 
little but the personal equation of minds devoid of historical 
and philosophical perspective ; sometimes it proceeds from in- 
tellectual laziness; sometimes it results from conservative dis- 
inclination to reexamine traditional beliefs. Nevertheless, this 
way of thinking has taken so general and apparently so firm a 
hold upon both the masses and their leaders, upon both the in- 
tellects and the sympathies of men, as to preclude the suspicion 
that it is a mere inadvertent neglect, an aberration, or a “ fad.” 
It has assumed the proportions of a great, though subtle, re- 
ligious movement. The very air throbs with its spirit as with 
the impulse of a new reformation. We may well surmise that 
some truth of deep import is thus finding expression ; that some 
part of the divine plan is being accomplished. What this plan is 
may not be known until the far future historian has placed our 
age in his just balances. But the truth that underlies this tend- 
ency is, perhaps, already accessible. At least it invites inves- 
tigation, both because its intrinsic interest is great and because 
the maintenance of a wise equilibrium requires, in times of 
rapid transition, a doubly firm grasp of fundamental principles. 

The great philosophical classic on the relation of theory to 
life was not written until about a hundred years ago. Reason 
and faith had indeed been a theme of discussion through all 
the Christian centuries, but even Aquinas had not been able to 
assign them their bounds. The attempt to be loyal to two 
authorities, or to reconcile intellectual liberty with ecclesias- 
tical authority, had broken down of its own weight. No one 
had either given philosophical justification for the content of 
Christian faith or shown that faith could walk without the 
support of philosophy. Kant was the first to discover that the 
reason this problem of the centuries had not been solved was 
that the question itself had been improperly put. Faith had 
been treated either as a special mode of cognition, that is, con- 
viction, concerning truth, or as cognition of a special sort of 
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objects; while reason had claimed to be a superior mode of 
knowing, and had assumed a right to the entire realm of the 
knowable. The tendency of critical intellects, therefore, was 
to reject what was not proved; that of devout minds, to 
demonstrate all that they held dear. On all hands reason was 
acknowledged to have a secure footing of its own. Faith was 
always the one to have its basis, as well as content, called in 
question. But Kant saw clearly two things—the need of in- 
quiring whether reason really possessed the powers hitherto 
attributed to it, and the fact that faith was not primarily a 
matter of cognition or the acceptance of a revelation, but was 
moral volition. Not that intellect was to be excluded from all 
share in determining the content of faith; but this share rather 
consisted in drawing out the implications of an already exist- 
ing moral life than in discovering a rational basis for the ioral 
life itself. According to Kant we do not accept moral obli- 
gation because we believe in God, but we believe in God be- 
sause we accept moral obligation. The real problem, therefore, 
was not to determine the relation between two bodies of truth 
or two modes of reaching truth; but it was to determine the 
relation between the functions of willing and knowing, or, in 
Kantian phrase, between the practical and the theoretical. 

We cannot better approach the answer to this question than 
by noting the general character and the limitation of Kant’s 
own solution. In his Preface to the second edition of the 
Critique of Pure Reason he announces that he intends to 
“remove knowledge in order to make room for faith.” The 
confidence with which both theist and atheist have gone at the 
deepest questionings of the human spirit he declares to be mis- 
placed, for the reason that the human faculty is incompetent 
to attain knowledge on such transcendent subjects. His own 
conclusion, the grounds for which cannot here be even hinted 
at, is that knowledge, strictly so called, is limited to objects ofa 
possible experience, that is, to the phenomenal order, observed 
orinferred. Realities, whether the world, the soul, or God, are 
conceivable but not knowable. The result is that Kant admits 
the existence of a theoretical reason, whose sphere, though 
limited, is free from admixture of practical, that is, volitional, 
elements. In his complementary work, the Criteque of Prac- 
tical Reason, he next labors to prove that there is also a 
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practical reason, or cognitive process, mixed with, and indeed 
depending upon, volition. This is the faith for which he pro- 
posed to make room. The logical structure of this Critique 
may be summarized as follows: If moral obligation is rational, 
then freedom, God, and immortality are real (as is shown by a 
series of prosyllogisms). This is, of course, the beginning of 
a merely hypothetical syllogism ; yet, since all men admit that 
obligation is rational, the conclusion should be acknowledged 
as a conviction universally human, in short, as knowledge. 
Nevertheless, this is not theoretical knowledge, not knowledge 
in the strict sense, since it rests upon a proposition merely as- 
sumed or postulated, namely, the rationality of obligation. 
This can be neither proved nor disproved, but only voluntarily 
accepted or rejected, 

By stopping at this point Kant left us with an unreconciled 
dualism in knowledge, and with apparent internal disunion of 
our faculties. The theoretical reason is credited with an un- 
clouded title within its own field, but this field holds only the 
seeming, not the real; while the practical reason, though it lays 
hold of the real, does so by violence, not by legal process. Once 
or twice, indeed, Kant seems to have glimpses of a unity of the 
two, and that not merely in the mediatorial work of the 
Critique of Judgment ; for even in the Critique of Practical 
fteason he remarks that every faculty of the mind has an in- 
terest, and significantly says that the practical reason cannot be 
subordinated to the speculative “ because all interest is, in final 
analysis, practical.” Otherwise expressed, this is the truth, 
brought clearly to light through the searching analysis of later 
psychology, that cognition is throughout a function of will as 
well as of intellect ; or, better, that intellect itself is conative. 
Pure intellect, unmixed with desire, impulse, volition, nowhere 
exists ; nay, an intellectual event, gua event, whether it be an 
event of perception, judgment, or inference, is the utterance of 
some sort of impulse. It is for this reason that we can con- 
sistently speak of intellectual “tendencies,” “ preferences,” 
“ affinities,” “impulses,” “acts,” and “achievements.” Faust 
was not illogical when he proposed to read in place of “ In the 
beginning was the Word ” (Logos, rationality), “In the begin- 
ning was the Act,” for rationality is activity, and therefore a 
function of will. 
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So much of importance for the understanding of our problem 
hangs upon a clear grasp of the truth just mentioned that we 
shall do well to dwell upon it for a moment. The way in which 
the doctrine of the faculties of the mind has been handled has 
concealed as much truth as it has revealed. Even when the 
intellect has not been said to do the knowing, the sensibility 
the feeling, or the will the willing, an impression has been 
allowed to exist that functions of each sort could be performed 
in the absence of all the others: that, for instance, some states 
were pure feeling, some pure volition, and others pure intel- 
lection. A more careful analysis shows that these three func- 
tions, though discriminable, are never separate. Every state 
of consciousness has all three aspects. Each is intellectual, 
for each is a state of awareness and discrimination more or 
less clear ; each is sensitive by virtue of its feeling-tone ; each 
is conative, for attention in greater or less degree is always 
present. The bearing of this upon the theory of knowledge 
and faith will be perceived by asking for the ultimate grounds 
of any judgment. Undertake to prove anything completely, and 
one will sooner or later discover that he knows something that 
is not and cannot be proved. This unprovable knowledge will 
be found to consist of universal judgments, such as the laws of 
thought or the assertion that there is an external world, and 
particular judgments of perception and introspection, such as 
the assertion that one object is harder or softer than another. 
Now, if we are asked how we know these ultimates of knowl- 
edge, we can only reply that there is no process, method, or 
ground of this knowledge; we simply perform the act of as- 
sertion, and this is the end of the matter. If the question 
arises whether we may with the same seeming arbitrariness 
assert anything whatever, we can only answer that it is not in 
us to do this; that our nature goes out toward, and finds its 
own realization and satisfaction in, some assertions, but not 
others. The ultimates of knowledge, then, are simply acts of 
self-realization ; they are facts of sensibility and will as well as 
of intellect. Now, our entire knowledge is built up of judg- 
ments, each of which is, in its own way, an ultimate. Judg- 
ments of perception, judgments of memory, and judgments of 
inference express the tendency or impulse of the mind at the 
moment of their formation. All knowledge, therefore, is an 
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expression of interest more or less conscious and volitional, and 
“all interest,” as Kant says, “is in final analysis practical.” 
There is, then, no purely theoretical knowledge, no pure in- 
sight; but, at the foundation, knowledge is simply self-assertion. 
This self-assertion may indeed be self-limiting, and so law- 
abiding ; it may set up standards, ideals, criteria for itself, but 
this limit is only another self-assertion of the same mind. If, 
therefore, faith means conviction that something unprovable is 
nevertheless true, knowledge itself reduces to faith. 

Proofs, like this, of a “credo ut intelligam” have not un- 
frequently given great comfort to defenders of the faith—too 
great comfort, indeed; for, while the argument has been sup 
posed to confirm the method of faith as against, or in contrast 
to, that of knowledge, it in fact denies that there is any such 
radical difference. We are as far as ever from justifying any 
article of the content of faith. For the reduction of the ele- 
ments of knowledge and of faith to the same category would 
naturally imply that all the processes by which the mind puri- 
fies and certifies its knowledge are applicable also to its faith. 
As soon as we remove the partition by means of which some 
have tried to separate a faith compartment from the rest of the 
mind faith forfeits all its supposed immunities; henceforth 
there is no refuge from the demand for a rational justification 
of our beliefs; we are at liberty to hold as true only such 
propositions as evidence renders at least probable. 

The individual or the generation that accepts this conclusion 
comes to a parting of the ways with respect to the religious 
life. Henceforth common honesty forbids both lazy acquies- 
cence in tradition and the calming of intellectual doubts by the 
assumption that faith is a privileged highway to certainty. To 
be religious one must either become a theologian, a philosopher, 
or whatever else that is necessary to have critical knowledge 
of the things of the Spirit; or else he must find a way to be 
religious while being noncommittal concerning questions of 
fact or truth which he has not yet rationally adjusted. The 
Christian consciousness of to-day seems positive that it has dis- 
covered this latter way. For it is amazingly unconcerned 
about the party names, definitions, and formulas which were 
very near the center of interest even a generation ago. Two 
facts may seem to contradict this statement, the dogmatic spirit 
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of the Roman Church, particularly as exhibited in the decree 
of infallibility passed in 1870, and the recent deliverance of a 
representative Protestant body concerning the inerrancy of the 
Scriptures. In spite of the Vatican decree, however, the last 
ten years have witnessed in this country, at least, more marks 
of religious sympathy, more cooperation in philanthropy and 
civilization, between Protestants and Catholics than ever before. 
Theoretical differences have been kept in the background, in 
the interest of practical good. As tothe other fact that appears 
to contradict our statement, we may venture to say that the cir- 
cumstances of its origin and the sentiments it has evoked indicate 
that, whatever Christians may privately hold as to the Scriptures, 
no further official definitions are called for. Along with this 
abeyance of theory has come a remarkable bloom of the sense 
of obligation. It may be doubted whether the majesty of duty 
and the beauty of the kingdom of love were ever preached 
with greater directness and positiveness than at present, or 
whether the laity ever cared so little for theory and so much 
for practice. 

But how far is this separation of the two practicable? Are we 
certain, after all, that one can be religious without settling for 
oneself, either by rational investigation or by choosing sides, 
the great questions concerning the fundamental truths of 
theology? How far can religion rest on feeling or volition 
without becoming irrational? Of course, feelings and volitions 
v~annot be classed with, or deduced from, thought; they are 
each sué generis; and hence, in so far as they enter into religion, 
religion is extrarational. Yet, inasmuch as religious states and 
acts have reference to an object conceived as real, while the 
reality of objects would seem to be a matter for knowledge and 
reason, must we not infer that, after all, religion is as much 
theoretical as practical? There are four conflicting ways of 
answering this question, which we propose to consider in the 
light of the principles already adduced. 

The first concludes that we may hold as true whatever we 
lave religious motive for asserting, provided only it does not 
contradict knowledge. This is the popular solution of the 
difficulty, but it is inadequate. Of course, we may not, even if 
we could, believe anything that contradicts our most certain 
knowledge; but, on the same grounds, we may ask how we can 
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accept anything that contradicts even a slight preponderance of 
evidence. That for which we perceive such a preponderance is 
for us the probable, and is what we actually believe, as long as 
we continue to perceive this preponderance of evidence. And 
when the evidence for and against seems equal how can we in- 
cline to one side or the other without self-sophistication? If 
the reply be made that what is called knowledge is also in its 
elements assertion without grounds, the rejoinder is that, if 
religious truth puts itself on this basis, it must submit to ra- 
tional tests and abjure the extrarational judgments for which 
it seemsto contend. Middle ground between reason and feeling 
does not appear to exist. 
Recognizing this difficulty, a second considerable school in- 
cline to surrender themselves to feeling and imagination, as 
though these were the norm of religious truth. Writers of the 
type of Ritschl, for instance, do not seruple to say that the 
unity of the world which concerns religion is “ utterly indiffer- 
ent to the world-order established by natural science.” “ The 
Christian idea of God,” it is said, “exists only as a function of 
the moral nature ;” and “ just as certainly as volition and feel- 
ing cannot be reduced to cognition in ideas, so certain is it that 
the latter is not justified in imposing its laws upon them.” 
“ Religion, which presents itself in all three elementary fune- 
tions of the soul, is under no obligation either to accommodate 
itself unqualifiedly to the logical conditions of theoretical 
knowledge, or to renounce itself.” The defenders of this view 
claim that, since cognition itself exists only in respouse to im- 
pulses, it is only a means to a satisfactory, that is, moral, exist- 
ence; and therefore that the primary thing in knowledge is 
moral feeling. This last then seems to be a law unto itself. 
Otherwise expressed, religious beliefs are founded solely on 
judgments of value, which have an independent right. But 
the difficulties of this view are near at hand. By what canons 
of reason are we allowed to infer that, because the belief in X 
has value, therefore X itself has reality? Evidently the basis 
of this procedure is not a judgment of value at all, but one of 
fact, namely, that the real universe is one of moral and esthetic 
harmony. As, however, this is the very conclusion supposed 
to be inferred through judgments of value, the cirele is obvious. 
But, it will be said, since, according to the preceding analysis, 
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even knowledge originates in impulse and is tested by feeling, 
is not the right of moral and religious impulses to assert them- 
selves equal to the right of reason itself? The answer is, Yes; 
they have an equal right to assert themselves, but not to assert 
anything else. Confusion has arisen at this point. Since the 
criterion of knowledge is a judgment of value, why not hold 
all valuable judgments to be true? Because the criterion of 
knowledge certifies the process of cognition, not the content. 
At times we might find satisfaction in believing that God hates 
our enemies; but, to justify this or any belief, we must ex- 
perience self-realization in the process of arriving at it, in dis- 
tinction from its content. 

Let us try a third view, that the rationally allowable is simply 
the rationally probable, and that religious feeling and volition 
are to stop with this. This is apparently the position of the 
“religion of science.” Like the preceding views, it is one- 
sided, though in the opposite direction. It proposes that our 
extrarational functions shall be like flatboats towed by a steam 
tug; they are to have no power of motion within themselves. 
Yet they are as original as reason; and since reason itself is, 
in final analysis, merely impulse of a particular kind, there 
appears no ground for the assumption of superior authority. 

The defects of these three views may be schematized as fol- 
lews: The second allows religious feeling an undue lordship 
over reason ; the first is loyal to knowledge in its higher degrees, 
but not in its lower; the third concedes the rights of knowledge 
in all its degrees, but places unconstitutional limitations upon 
other functions. A fourth adjustment, free from both kinds of 
one-sidedness, is still conceivable. We may recognize the ex- 
clusive authority of rational criteria in respect to all judgments, 
not excepting those concerning the objects of religion; but, at 
the same time, we may recognize the right of feeling to accent 
itself as feeling, of impulse to go forth as impulse, of imag- 
ination to luxuriate in its own realm, of will to assert itself as 
personal choice. That is, we may allow the extrarational to 
functionate freely, but not to invade the sphere of fact and 
truth. There may be wonder, awe, hope, fear, and even joyful 
contemplation and glad self-surrender, at the very moment we 
recognize the lack of even probable evidence for the existence 
of the objects we have conceived. Just as we can act as though 
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the next premier of Great Britain would certainly be a liberal, 
though there is no such certainty, so we can live as though there 
were a God, irrespective of the fact. We can even cultivate a 
habit of religious feeling, as well as activity, by mere contem- 
plation of religious ideas; just as we can enjoy music without 
asking whence it comes, or whether it conforms to the laws of 
esthetics. In short, faith, as distinguished from knowledge, 
is not assertiveness concerning facts or truths, but is the living 
as though we knew that which we confess to ourselves we do 
not know. In this there is no intimation that God is unknow- 
able, but only that religion has a basis which need not be im- 
periled by changes of philosophy and theology. Nor has it 
been intimated that suspension of judgment as to religious truth 
is either desirable in itself or even consistent with high religious 
development. On the contrary, nothing human is at its best 
until it is thoroughly suffused by knowledge. Our inquiry has 
concerned, rather, the minimum of knowledge essential to a 
rudimentary religious life, and this we find to be merely the 
perception of the desirability of the life that religion enjoins. 

Even then, if the religious world should become uncertain 
of its theology or its philosophy, this would not necessarily 
indicate lack of faith. There is ground for the suspicion that 
those who fear that a decay of faith is setting in have not 
understood the signs of the times. Perhaps the emphasis our 
age puts upon the practical ought to distinguish it from all 
preceding times as the true age of faith. 
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Art. VIL—THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN SOCIAL 
REFORM. 


One of the theories which for a long time has exercised a 
considerable influence upon our political thinking is that of so- 
called “ natural rights.” In substance this theory assumes that, 
behind all social laws and definitions, the individual, independ- 
ently of the will of his fellows, is the possessor of certain in- 
herent rights and privileges which are simply because he is a 
man. Belonging to him thus in the ordinary course of nature, 
rather than because of his personal effort to obtain them, society 
has no right to take them from him nor to abridge or alter them 
without his consent. Among these natural rights are life, per- 
sonal freedom, choice of occupation, participation in making 
laws, and self-defense against insult ordanger. ‘“ We hold these 
truths to be self-evident,” says the Declaration of Independence, 
“that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Under this 
theory the functions of society are such only as the individual 
is pleased to turn over to it, and none others, with the further 
important reservation that, in case of question as to the right 
of society to do this or that, the presumption must be in favor 
of the individual. 

This theory of natural, inborn, and inalienable political and 
social rights lias taken strong hold of the minds of English- 
speaking peoples, and seems to underlie a great amount of im- 
portant legislation. But under the influence of recent social 
discussion the notion has received not a few rude shocks, and 
it is now freely intimated that before correct expression can be 
given to present social relations the old doctrine must be quite 
essentially modified, if not given up altogether. In proof of 
this attention is called to the undoubted historical fact that in 
the progress of civilization society is seen to have taken over 
one function after another—in each case with a consequent re- 
striction of the field for individual activity—until, instead of 
the individual being looked upon as the possessor of “ natural 
and inalienable” rights, it is actually beginning to appear that 
he lias in fact only such rights as are granted to him by society, 
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which grants may at any time be changed or limited or even 
withdrawn altogether. In this newer view neither individual 
nor social rights are conceived of as immovably fixed in the 
nature of things. We must “rid our minds,” says Jevons, “ of 
the idea that there are any such things in social matters as ab- 
stract rights, absolute principles, indefeasible laws, inalterable 
rules, or anything whatever of an eternal and inflexible nature. 
... Law knows nothing of absolute principles from which we 
must not diverge. It is but a series of arbitrary rules, aceumu- 
lated or varied from century to century, and defining the terms 
on which people may best live in each other’s society.” 

Such, in briefest outline, is the doctrine which from many 
quarters we are being asked to accept. It seems clear that any 
such change of attitude is likely to have important conse- 
quences for present-day social problems. In particular, some 
simple economic propositions, fundamental to every discussion 
of social reform, and requiring no technical knowledge to bring 
them within the comprehension of any intelligent person, may 
have to be abandoned as untenable, or else be so changed in 
form or substance as to be virtually new. We cannot, for ex- 
ample, any longer speak with certainty of a “ natural” return 
for the use of capital. The rate of interest which should pre- 
vail is not to be determined by invoking the nature of things. 
A few years ago certain kinds of permanent investments yielded 
a net return of five or six per cent; now we are glad to get four 
per cent, and it looks as if before many years we should have 
to content ourselves with three per cent or less. In the face 
of a general decline in the rate of interest, who will say what 
rate is “ natural?” More than this, it cannot be maintained—we 
hear this said every day—that anyone has any inherent or inaliena- 
ble right to interest at all. Interest is paid only because society 
allows it, because society chooses to have business conducted in 
that way; but since the right to both charge and collect interest 
comes from society the right may at any time be abridged or 
denied. Society might tax net earnings a hundred per cent 
or abolish interest altogether without depriving anyone of a 
single “ natural” or inherent right. 

In like manner is there need of caution in speaking 
about a “natural” rate of wages, although we know that this 
very question is sure to be discussed in connection with strikes 
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and labor disturbances of all kinds. It may, indeed, be said 
that the remuneration which is just sufficient to keep the la 
borer alive, and enable him to raise a family and maintain his 
own efficiency, is the “ natural” wages; and there is no doubt 
a sense in which this is true. But, as we do not know just 
what or how much is required to sustain life, and have as yet 
come to no practical agreement as to what things are necessary 
to a workman’s efficiency, a natural rate of wages may still be 
regarded, for practical men at least, as an abstract and not a 
definite notion. Under the newer theory which we are dis- 
cussing the amount of reward to be given the laborer is not 
determinable by reference to any natural law, but depends 
simply and solely upon what society at any given time chooses 
to allow. 

So, also, one cannot positively assert the existence of any 
“natural” rate of profits, or, for that matter, any indefeasible 
claim to profits at all. The right of a business man to all he 
can honestly make depends upon the attitude of society in that 
particular ; society may compel a division of profits among the 
employees, or the devotion of a large portion of them to public 
uses, without invading any individual right. So of the accu- 
mulation and transmission of property; the right in the 
matter comes from society. Society might confiscate the es- 
tates of deceased persons, or tax large fortunes out of existence, 
and yet infringe upon no “natural” rights whatever, for the 
reason that we have no social rights except those which the 
State gives us. The right to work; the right to appropriate nat- 
ural resources ; the right to receive profits, rent, or interest ; 
the right to own, accumulate, sell, or transmit property—what 
are these more than privileges extended to the individual by 
society, to be used under its supervision and modified or with- 
drawn at its pleasure ? 

To the average mind, attached to things as they are, zealous 
for the traditions of the elders, yet anxious for growth rather 
than stagnation, there is apt to be something repellent in the 
prospect of such a radical change in the theory of social rela- 
tions. Yet it seems clear, if we may trust the signs of the 
times, that it is for the domination of some such theory that 
each of us, in his own way and according to his need, must 
prepare. Certainly, looking over the varied activities of life at 
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the present moment, the old theory seems to find less and less 
application ; so far, indeed, has our practice departed from it 
that there is no longer a clearly discernible limit to the number 

* kind of ddatiial and social functions which may be re- 
iron in whole or in part, from individual management and 
placed under the control of the State. Nota year but records 
many such transfers. Nor is it any longer felt to be necessar ; 
to limit public ownership and control to matters in which the 
community has a clear advantage over the individual. A man 
prominent in public life has recently declared that it may be 
wise for the State to undertake any public business which it 
can carry on with success equal to that which has characterized 
the administration of the same business in private hands. 
There is little danger of putting the case too strongly in saying 
that every claim to the exercise of additional authority on the 
part of the State, be its direction what it may, is coming to be 
looked upon as presumptively legitimate. 

Under such conditions it might be thonght that the social 
problems of our time are to be solved without the aid of indi- 
viduals, or that at best the contribution which any one person 
can make will be inappreciable. But, are we in truth living 
under a social régime in which the individual no longer has an 
opportunity? Has he no longer any duty, or office, or obliga- 
tion, or responsibility? We think not; and for the reason that 
when we get close to the matter it will appear that in at least 
a few important respects the new theory is after all not so very 
different from the old. A commonplace truth, though one often 
forgotten, helps us to see this. Society is made up of individuals ; 
the word is only a title or name for “ all of us.” And we are mem- 
bers of society, not because we want to be, or because we agree to 
be, or because it asks us to be, but simply because we cannot pos- 
sibly be anything else; we belong to society in the nature of things. 
Whatever may have been true in the early history of the hu- 
man race, we cannot now think of a man as by any possibility 
severing his connection with society. The social outcast is as 


much a member of the State as is the highest dignitary in it. 
Yet it should not be forgotten that the community is not 
stronger than its weakest part, and can have no virtues not 
possessed by its individual members. So far from its being 
true that the mere bringing together of a considerable number 
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of persons, no one of whom has any virtues in particular, will 
somehow result in the formation of a strong, intelligent, and 
effective society, there is nothing more certain than that the 
only way to insure strength, intelligence, and effectiveness in 
the community is sedulously to cultivate those qualities in the 
individual ; and when we lay the burden of social reform upon 
society—which has often meant laying it upon no one in par- 
ticular—we ought to remember that we are society, and that no 
reform is possible without a type of character proportioned to 
the work to be done. 

It devolves upon the individual member of the community, 
then, as it always has, to shape the ideals of society, to set in 
motion those connected trains of ideas which after a time come 
to be accepted as part of the intellectual and moral basis of a 
permanent and progressive state. To do this demands training, 
knowledge, observation, experience, culture, and clear thinking ; 
and the opportunities for achievement in each of these directions 
were never greater or more readily available than they are to-day. 
The next step is to control, as far as possible, the practical work- 
ings of society; and here again the call is distinctly for individ- 
uals, for persons, for men. The State of its own motion has never 
yet made any great reform. Every advance has been preceded 
by the intelligent, active, and untiring efforts of a few men to 
impress their ideas upon the social institutions of their time, 
and to put into practical operation the ideas which they have 
conceived and expressed. Civil service reform, good city gov- 
ernment, temperance, sound currency, arbitration, organized 
charity, freedom of conscience, and every other vital question 
which at the present time presses for consideration represents 
the persistent efforts of a very few persons, numerically of small 
account in any community, to turn society in the direction in 
which they would have it go; and we do well to hold in honor 
the few men and women of thoughtfulness, unselfishness, and 
faith whose work makes possible the great awakening of the 
civic conscience, the brave struggle for the maintenance of free 
government, and the bold insistence upon the rights of the 
many over the rights of the few, which characterize the days 
in which we live. 

It is not enough to feel assured that the world will go right 
ultimately ; the responsibility laid upon us is to make sure that 
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it goes right in our day. And when we say that society is only 
another name for individuals in the aggregate, and that what 
the individual is society is likewise, it must be quite clear that 
this is only a different way of saying that, in proportion as we 
make of ourselves that which we wish society to become, in just 
that proportion will society conform to the ideals we set for it. 
This power of projecting ourselves into the future, thinking of 
ourselves as we would like to be, and so arranging the details 
of life as to make steadily for that end, is the great opportunity 
still held out to us; and there is no more hopeful sign in these 
discontented times than the increasing extent to which we are 
coming to realize that, in all matters of social welfare, our priv- 
ileges and our duties very closely correspond. The theory of 
the superiority of social over individual rights may prevail ; 
but to the individual the result will be gain rather than loss, if 
so be that from the changed relation there comes a clearer and 
juster view of the common life of which he is a part—which is 
greater than he is and whose will he must obey, but whose 
ideals he may fashion, for whose success he is personally respon- 
sible, and whose future, whatever its character, is in his hands 
whether he will or will not. 
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Arr. VITI.—COMPARATIVE RELIGION, 


Tue study of comparative religion is of great importance 
aud of increasing interest. Facilities for its study, however, 
are but of recent date. The steamship, the railroad, the press, 
the telegraph, have made all the world akin. Indeed, the 
world may be said to be just now coming to self-consciousness. 
It is taking a vast deal of interest and not a little pride in its 
own history, its origins, customs, civilizations, religions, arts, 
sciences, monuments, and even in its ruins. The solidarity of 
the race, the fact of the brotherhood of man, has taken such 
hold on us that nothing escapes notice, because there is no 
great nor small when the future is to come out of the present, 
as the present has come out of the past, and when the whole 
world thrills to a single touch. It is no longer a matter of in- 
difference to us what men believe, or how they worship; nor 
can we afford to shut our eyes to whatever excellences of doc- 
trinal and ethical teachings their systems of religion may con- 
tain, nor by any possibility fail to offer them in the spirit of 
genuine brotherhood substitutes for their teachings, modes of 
worship, and practical life at such points as theirs shall clearly 
seein to us to be inadequate. For we must regard the history 
and interests of humanity as a whole, and find in the fact of 
the fatherhood of God that religion, which is everywhere dif- 
fused, must everywhere mean something to all, and this not 
least of all, “ that God is no respecter of persons: but in every 
nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is ac- 
cepted with him.” 

That there has been a great deal of prejudice against the Old 
World religions there can be no doubt. Some of it, no doubt, 
has been well enough founded, but the most of it has been of 
that ignoble type which is born of ignorance. The ignorance 
of the western world concerning the eastern, and still more so 
of the eastern concerning the western, until within a hundred 
years or so, was profound, and as exensable perhaps as it was 
profound. But the subjugation of India by Great Britain; 
the recovery of the Sanskrit language by Sir William Jones 
and other eminent scholars and investigators; the establish- 
ment of political and commercial relations with China and 
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Japan; the founding of missions on a large scale by the lead- 
ing Churches of Christendom among all the great oriental na- 
tions—all these events have given us access not only to the 
sacred books of the great religions, but also to their forms of 
worship, and to the social and moral condition of the people, 
thus enabling us to form some just opinion as to the utility of 
their religions. But even now we would do well to form our 
opinions with becoming modesty. To “see men as trees, walk- 
ing,” is not to see clearly, and we are not sure even yet that our 
vision is clearer than that in respect to the Old World religions. 
The Parliament of Religions, recently held in Chicago, un- 
doubtedly did much to dissipate prejudice, but there is still too 
much of that rascally vice left to be credible to, or consistent 
with, either intelligent faith or Christian catholicity. It mat- 
ters not whether it be the Archbishop of Canterbury, too 
bigoted to give the Parliament his influence and blessing, or 
some other bishop who, after such an exhibition of religious 
fraternity as the world had never witnessed before, could 
speak of the Parliament as a “ masquerade of the old effete re- 
ligions on the platform of our modern civilization,” or words 
to that effeet—all such narrowness and bigotry were put to 
shame by the brotherliness and ecatholicity of Mazoomdar, of 
the Bralimo-Somaj, of Pung Kwang Yu, the Confucianist, and 
of Dharmapala, the Buddhist from Ceylon. It was indeed an 
ecumenical council of the world’s great religions, a love feast 
of the world’s great faiths, in which Hindu and Parsee, Con- 
fucianist and Taoist, Buddhist and Mohammedan, Jew and 
Christian, Catholic and Protestant, met together to find. that 
they had much in common, and this especially, “that God 
hath not left himself without witnessin any nation.” It was 
worth all it cost that such a truth should be so beautifully 
illustrated and so abundantly confirmed. 

There can be little surprise that the first workers in com- 
parative religion should lave produced alarm. The idea of a 


science of religion implied things in common among the re- 
ligions, true and false, and it implied also inheritance and evo- 
lution. Looking at it superficially, as at first we are almost 
certain to do, it was feared that the effect of the study would 
be to reduce all religions to the plane of human inventions, 
and so bring discredit upon all. And such, indeed, was the 
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evident purpose of some who first began to investigate in this 
direction. But, thus far, what has been the result? Certainly 
not what many of the enemies of religion. had expected, or 
what some of its friends had feared. For the highest has not 
been brought down, but the lower have been brought up; that 
is to say, instead of having shown that Christianity, the highest, 
is human and full of folly, it has been shown that it stands 
peerless among the religions of the world. At the same time 
it has been made clear that. there is something divine, some- 
thing of God, in even the lowest religions ; that the All-Father 
has taught his children, even according to their ability, to 
understand him in all lands and in all the ages. How else 
could he show that his love is universal and that his care is 
over all? The science of religion, then, is vindicating God. It 
relieves him from the charge of partiality, and vindicates both 
the wisdom and goodness which provide for man according to 
his needs and capacity, not forgetting in our problem that 
capacity is largely the measure of need. In this way it finds a 
place for Moses as well as for Jesus, for the pedestal as well 
as for the topstone which is brought on with shoutings of 
“ Grace, grace unto it.” 

But the great thing to be overcome in order to a profitable 
study of comparative religion, we must further insist, is 
ignorance. In so far as we approach the subject as partisans 
we are disqualified. A judicial frame of mind is necessary in 
order to a fair consideration of all the elements in the case. 
We must not judge any religion by its worst specimens, and 
certainly not by what its enemies may say of it. Even 
Christianity itself could not bear the test of being handled in 
that way. In every case doctrines and worship should be in- 
terpreted in the best seuse that they bear. It is not so much 
what they would mean to us as it is what they mean to 
them. That is a vital matter, and it would seem that there can 
be little further excuse for misinterpretation and misappre- 
hension, since able papers—by representative men, many of 
whom were commissioned, or at least selected, because of their 
special fitness for that work—were read in the Parliament of 
Religions, which expounded nearly all the faiths, little as well 
as great. A careful study of those papers should yield large 
results in the way of correcting and enlarging our views and 
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opinions respecting the various religions of the world. We 
need not shrink from giving them each and all their full meed 
of praise, because to do justice to other religions is not to do 
injustice to our own. It is not necessary, we should think, that 
our religion has less truth and power because other religions 
have some truth. This is not a case in which others can have 
nothing, even if we have all. It is possible, nay, it is certain, 
that at many points they and we have much in common. 
Our thesis, “comparative religion,” presupposes that there is 
much in common, or there could be no comparison. What is in 
common should be considered to have the very stamp of God 
on it as being fundamental, the true bread of heaven, without 
which the religious nature in man would perish. Where the 
paths diverge, there, it may be, some have lost their way. Of 
course, we cannot quite assume that the divergent paths are 
none of them essential; but we do know that, however a 
man may miss his way in respect to creeds and ceremonies, if 
he fear God and work righteousness he has kept in the middle 
of the road that leads to eternal life. All the great religions 
emphasize the necessity of a pure life. That is one thing they 
all have in common, and that cannot be bad in one system 
which is good in another. That and all other things which 
religions have in common are either all good or all bad, wher- 
ever one finds them. The necessity is upon us to say all good, 
because in no other way can we account for their universality. 
Man, the “ religious animal,” as Burke calls him, must have 
something to meet and satisfy the wants of his religious nature. 
The universality of the religious nature in man, the exponent 
of which is the universal hunger of the soul after God, no 
matter by what name he may be called, or whether he be 
clearly apprehended or not, has not been sufficiently noted. 
The universality of religion, including dogma, worship, and 
practice, not excluding its erudities as absurdities, is a fact that 
must be explained. It all means something, and it is as un- 
scientific to pass over it without explanation as it would be to 
leave the mountains or any other great fact in nature unex- 
plained in geology. The moral and religious nature of man is 
entitled to asoil in which to grow. The barren rocks and 
heaths of infidelity and agnosticism afford no such soil, and, 
besides being an affront to his intelligence, are repudiated by 
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man’s spiritual nature. The search after God is not un- 
warranted and not in vain; the effort to find out how best to 
live is not without utility; the hope of a future life is not 
without an inspiration that reacts favorably upon the present ; 
and all our questionings after God, all our strivings after purity 
in the present life, and all our hopes for the future find their 
own best answer in the heart-hunger of the human soul. 

In speaking of what is in common among great religions we 
must begin with teachings and faiths in respect to the existence 
of God. It has been said that no people has been found, or 
can be found, that is utterly atheistic. On the other hand, it 
has generally been claimed that Buddhisin is both atheistic 
and nihilistic; but it may be reasonably doubted whether 
Nirvana is annihilation, and whether pantheism is not a more 
exact equivalent for its teaching in respect to God than is 
atheism. When the Buddhist teaches that there is no begin- 
ning and no end in all things, and therefore concludes there is 
no “one creator,” he does not, as we understand him, mean to 
deny that there is God. The Japanese Buddhist holds that 
Vairokana is not the same as one creator; that is to say, though 
there may not be a creator, there may be God. And yet it 
must be acknowledged that most writers hold Buddhism to be 
atheistic. And again, it might seem that the old Turanian 
family is without any proper knowledge of God; but a closer 
study will convince us to the contrary. In eastern Asia, it is 
true, the idea generally prevails that all things are without be- 
ginning or end, and therefore that a creator without beginning 
or end is unnecessary and superfluous; and yet, even in that 
section, there is some name to represent Deity. In Chinese, 
“ Tien,” as Max Miiller has shown us, originally meant the sky ; 
but it has come to mean more than sky; it is the “one” and 
the “ great ;” and because it is one, they hence conclude that 
there cannot be many gods. And we further have Miller for 
authority that this Chinese “ Tien ” has passed through nearly 
all the phases, from the lowest to the highest; that “ Dyans,” 
the Aryan name for sky, passed in the poetry, religion, mythol- 
ogy, and philosophy of India and Greece. It will be a painful 
surprise to some to learn, though it ought not to be, that away 
back among some parent stock, and in some root-language from 
which it may beall ancient and modern languages have sprung, 
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God was known and called by some name that might have meant 
to them exactly what our names of him mean tous. Older than 
the Latin, the Greek, and possibly also than the Sanskrit, is 
the prayer to the “ Heaven-lather,” the “ Dyaus Pitar” of the 
Veda. Even Moses borrowed much from the Egyptians, and he 
did well todoso. His “1 AM THAT I AM” is but the “ Nuk 
pu Nuk” of the old Egyptian inscriptions. God’s name is in 
all lands, and there has been some thought of him, however 
imperfect it may have been, that has everywhere and always 
favorably affected the great mass of mankind. And it was no 
disparagement of Moses that he used what he found in Egypt 
that was helpful any more than it was of Jesus that he taught 
many things after Moses. In each case it was the present le- 
gitimately building on. the past. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, or of three in one, variety in 
unity, is also common to many of the great religions. It is 
Egyptian as well as Hindu, and antedates in those religions by 
many centuries any Christian statement of that doctrine. And 
there were incarnations before that of Jesus—Krishna and 
Osiris, for example—with many incidents connected therewith, 
almost identical with those of the gospels. In the case of the 
Egyptian Osiris, he was killed, recovered from the dead, and 
became the judge of men. Such traditions are startling, and 
one’s first impulse is to ery, “ Myth, myth! they are all myths, 
not excepting the incarnation of Jesus!” But a truer, pro- 
founder view is, that as Confucius prophesied that the holy 
man should come from the West, so these represent the heart- 
longings of the world for the coming of the divine man, and 
are prophetic of his advent. In the same line is the fact that 
a doctrine of the Logos was expounded by Philo before it was 
by John; but it remained for John to give it such a setting, 
to put it in such conerete form, that it is his doctrine of the 
Logos that the world cares to know about, and not that of Philo, 
for Philo gave us an abstraction that the world cares little for, 
while John gave us the concrete Christ whom the world loves 
and adores. And, still further, as the life is more than creed 
or worship, there are common to all the religions moral codes 
which, though not identical, are approximately sufficient for the 
ordinary purposes of life. Even before the time of Abraham 
the Egyptians had a moral code which, though it may not have 
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carried with it the same divine authority, did cover substan- 
tially the same ground as that delivered by Moses to the Israel- 
ites in the Ten Commandments; and Buddhism, it is claimed, 
though supposed to be atheistic, had the most perfect moral 
code in the world prior to Christianity. And the rules of Con- 
fucius for the regulation of men in all their social relations were 
certainly of a very high order. There is no religion, as Max 
Miiller has said, that does not say, “Do good; avoid evil.” 
There is none that does not contain what Rabbi Willet calls the 
quintessence of religion, the simple warning, “ Be good, my 
boy.” “* Be good, my boy,’ may be a very short catechism ; 
but let us add to it, ‘Be good, my boy, for God’s sake,’ and we 
have in it very nearly the whole of the law and the prophets.” 
In all religions, too, there has been consciousness of sin, pen- 
ance, sacrifice, prayer, contemplation, and worship; in all a 
more or less well-directed effort to overcome the evil, and to 
raise life to its best possible conditions. We have nothing to 
do at present with the vagaries and incongruities of religion, 
with reasons for faith that are contradictory, with ideals for 
life that are imperfect, with forms of worship which are gro- 
tesque and foolish, or with lives that are immoral. All these 
things we must expect because of the limitations of the finite, 
for we cannot conecive how, constituted as man is, they can be 
avoided; but that all the religions should have so much in 
common that has to do with the well-being of man in the 
present life, not to speak now of a life beyond, bespeaks for 
them all not only a common but also a divine origin. 

It is a wonder to many, not to say also a suspicions surprise, 
that the great religions do hold so much in common. It is a 
fact, however, that can be rationally accounted for. As the 
science of language points to the unity of the human race, to 
some far-off Akkad and Shinar where humanity was cradled, 
so also does the science of religion point, as we have a right to 
expect it would, to the unity of revelation and faith. The 
Aryan, Semitic, Hamitic, and Turanian peoples, all vari- 
ously distributed into smaller streams, have come down to us 
from some primal center, and have brought along with them 
their mythologies and traditions, their revelations and religions, 
which, though variously named, are sufficiently alike to show 
their kinship. It is no wonder then that the Babylonian tab- 
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lets and Hebrew Scriptures should have similar accounts of 
creation and other early events in the history of the world, and 
that the mythologies and anthropologies of so many nations 
should bear upon their very face the evident marks of a com- 
mon origin. Neither is it any wonder that the invocation in 
the Veda to the ** Heaven-Father ” should find its equivalent in 
so many languages, or its highest and final expression in the 
universal prayer, “ Our Father who art in heaven.” It is no 
disparagement of Jesus that he borrowed the words “‘ Heaven- 
Father,” but it is his glory that he illuminated them with a 
meaning that they never had before. For if it does not de- 
tract from him, when teaching Semitic peoples of God, that le 
used the same names which were used before there were such 
languages as Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic, and before tliere were 
such peoples as the Babylonians, the Phoenicians, and the Jews, 
why should it disparage him as a teacher if we find that men 
worshiped God under the name of the “ Heaven-Father” before 
there were such languages as the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, 
and before there were such peoples as the Hindus, the Greeks, 
the Romans, and the Teutons? No matter what words were 
used, it is Christ alone who “ hath showed us the Father.” It 
is his glory that filled the words “ Father in heaven” with a 
divine content, namely, the universal fatherhood of God. And, 
beeause of this, we should not let the unity of the race too largely 
explain the fact that the contents of religion are everywhere so 
much the same. Men have a common Father, and this uni- 
versal Father has exercised a universal care. Le has not neg- 
lected his children. Divine neglect cannot account for diverse 
human conditions without giving us a God whom we could 
neither love nor worship. But the God we love has been in 
the world from the beginning, and will be in it to the end. 
He has written his laws everywhere, and has raised up great 
teachers in every nation. Confucius and Buddha, Zoroaster 


and Socrates, Moses and Jesus, were all great religious teachers, 
and each taught much that was common to them all, many 
sayings of Buddhaand Jesus even being almost identical. But 
as Mazooindar has beautifully said, “In the high realin of that 
undying wisdom the Hebrew, the Hindu, the Mongolian, the 
Christian are ever as one, for that wisdom is no part of them- 
selves, but the self-revelation of God. The Hindu books have 
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not plagiarized the Bible, Christianity has not plundered Bud- 
dhism, but universal wisdom is like unto itself everywhere.” 
God is indeed one, and his revelation is one also; that is to 
say, it is all in the same line. It may be differently appre- 
hended, because his children are not of equal ability, and therefore 
cannot find how to understand him alike. They are not all yet 
able to bear his complete self-revelation. God in Christ, “ ree- 
onciling the world unto himself,” is the highest truth. It is 
the truth of God and man, not apart, but together. The great 
teachers are bringing men to Jesus, and Jesus is bringing thei 
onto that. It is his glory that never man spoke like himself. 
We have named him along with the other great teachers, but 
he is too large for possible classification with any of them. 
The teaching of the fatherhood of God is distinetively his, as 
also by implication and inference, at least, is that of the brother- 
hood of man. He gives God and man in such relations that 
they can live together. Ile does not, with Hinduism, lose the 
finite in the infinite, and so rob this life of its significance ; nor 
does he, with the Buddhist, do away with the infinite in order 
to make room for the finite, and so rob man of God’s help to 
lead a virtuous life. is doctrine of sin and salvation is 
unique. In his view sin is a personal matter. He knows 
nothing about Adam or imputed sin or transmitted depravity, 
and so also he knows nothing about appropriating some other 
man’s good works and righteousness in order to salvation. The 
difficulties in the way of the prodigal’s return to the father are, 
in his view, not governmental, but moral. Salvation is a per- 
sonal matter, and is achieved by a faith that obeys. With him 
obedience is salvation; or, as John puts it, “ He that doeth 
righteousness is righteous.” Dut, in order to this, man must 
be born from above, which means that God is a great factor in 
human salvation. The inspiration to return and the power to 
receive and forgive are alike in God. Hence the prayer, “ Our 
Father who art in heaven... forgive us our trespasses . . . de- 
liver us from evil.” 

In the hands of Jesus the present life gained tremendous 
significance from the life which is to come. Confucius, on 
being asked as to the condition of the soul after leaving this 
world, answered, ‘ We do not know this life ; how then can we 
know death?” How incomparably superior are the words of 
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Jesus, “Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in God, 
believe also in me. In my Father’s house are many mansions,” 
Blessed words are these, words that have filled the world with 
light and hope! Jesus alone “ hath brought life and immor- 
tality to light.” And so a comparison of Jesus with other 
great teachers will at all points display his unequaled and su- 
perlative greatness. Even an old truth gained new life and 
powerand beauty by the new setting that he gave it. The 
so-called golden rule of Confucius is altogether another and a 
diviner thing in the teaching of Jesus. Changed from its neg- 
ative to its positive form it marks all the difference between 
the doctrine of reciprocity as given by Confucius and the 
“new commandment” as taught by Jesus Christ—a command- 
ment which implies a higher ethical and religious standard 
than was ever before known to man. It was fit that he who 
could teach in such astrain should give the form of prayer that 
was used at the World’s Parliament of Religions ; and that men 
of all nations and of all faiths in this nineteenth century of the 
Lord Christ should say, “ Our Father who art in heaven ;” 
for it was in itself a distinct prophecy, and in a large way also 
the fulfillment of the prediction that “every knee” shall bow 
and every tongue “ confess that Jesus is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father.” 

But no study in religions can be satisfactory which does not 
bring them each and all to the test of experience and fruit. 
Jesus said, “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” That, after 
all, is the supreme test. God and man must be put into per- 
sonal harmonious relations. Men, seeking after God, “ ifhaply ” 
they may “find him,’ must be found by God seeking after 
men. This seeking God, trying to reconcile his children, and 
glad to receive them when they return to him, is Christ’s great- 
est teaching. But this at-one-ment, in order to be effective, 
must be to man not a mere theory, but a conscious, vitalizing 
fact. The birth from above, the effusion and infusion of the 
divine Spirit upon and into humanity, can alone insure that 
altryistie spirit which, whether in Jesus or in us, sacrifices self 
in order to the salvation of the lost. “God with us,” “ Christ 
in us,” give life, experience, and power, and fully account for 
that characteristic of Christianity which so much distinguishes 
it from all other religions, namely, its vitalizing force as 
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exhibited in the political, social, moral, and religious condition of 
tlhe peoples when its best work has been done. The elevation 
of woman, the significance and sacredness of childhood, the abo- 
lition of slavery, the improved condition of the masses, the 
hospital for the sick, and the asylum for the unfortunate, to- 
gether with other innumerable humanities, characterize every- 
where Christianity’s humane sway. It is no accident then that 
Christian nations to-day are leading the world in art and science, 
in inventions and humanities, in morals and religion, and are 
dominating it also by their power. It is no accident that India 
is springing out of its former darkness and chaos into the light 
and order and beauty of a new day, under the inspiration of 
Christian teaching and rule. It is no accident that Japan 
should have begun to put on new power since even its partial 
reception of Christianity. The entrance of God’s pure word 
everywhere giveth light. Even if our Christianity, as we have 
it, misinterpreted and maligned, apologized for more than is 
needed or helpful, can do all this, what might it not do if it 
could only interpret the Christ so that in all minds Christ and 
Christianity should stand for one ? 

And now we are ready to accept the implied challenge of 
Colonel T. W. Higginson, that “the broadest religion is the 
best.” By that very sign may we not claim that Christianity 
is the best? If we may not claim it for the Christianity of the 
Churches, the Christianity that has been corrupted and limited 
by the very work it has done and the victories it has won— 
though even that we will not concede—we may and will claim 
it for the Christianity of Jesus Christ. For what can be 
broader than the “ Father in heaven,” the “ one God and Father 
of all;” than the everywhere Spirit, “a measure of which is 
given to every man to profit withal;” than that love for the 
world which gave an “only begotten Son” in order to the sal- 
vation of the lost ; than theeommission to go “ into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature ;” than the invitation, 
* Whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely?” Or, 
what can be broader or more catholic than the purpose to bring 
the “other sheep” not of this fold, that there may be “ one 
fold and one shepherd?” Or, finally, what can be broader or 
better than the hope immortal, and the life eternal, for which 


Jesus alone lays sufficient foundation ¢ 
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Art. IX.—METHODS AND PRINCIPLES—A STUDY IN 
METHODIST POLITY. 


Privcrpces are invariable and eternal. Methods are variable 
and temporal. The doctrines of Methodism we hold to be 
scriptural, and, in the main, phrased in conformity with the 
large and brotherly spirit of the New Testament. The princi- 
ples at the root of her economy—such as itinerancy, episcopacy, 
the two orders, government by laymen and pastors—while they 
are not of divine ordering, have, however, so well approved 
themselves that it may be taken for granted that there is no 
serious intention of disturbing or displacing them. When, 
however, this has been said, it still remains true that a variety 
of methods, customs, and practices do exist concerning which 
there are grave differences of opinion. As time slips by these 
differences are becoming more and more accentuated, and it is 
easy to see that the ery for change grows more clamorous every 
year. This is just what we should expect. Methodism at the 
beginning was, in the main, a change of methods. She intro- 
duced no distinctively new doctrine; she simply emphasized and 
brought into prominence the doctrines of the Reformation which 
had either been obscured or forgotten. Her methods were sim- 
ply the exigencies of her condition, or, if one prefers, the prov- 
idential guidings starting her on her career. 

Those who oppose changes of any kind are fond of saying 
that ‘“ Methodism is the child of Providence.” By this they 
seem to mean that in its initial stages Methodism was divinely 
guided. Men of great brain and large heart were by God 
called for specific work, and by his Spirit they were specially 
illumined. Hence arises the opposition to change and the in- 
clination to think that whoever offers any modification of exist- 
ing methods is worthy the fate of those who impiously touched 
the ark of Israel. What they really mean to say is that Metho- 
dism was the child of Providence, but that now Providence has 
withdrawn and that there is neither voice, nor sign, nor any 
that regards the call and ery for guidance and for light. The 
underlying assumption is that God has fixed once and forever 
the metes and bounds of our Zion, and that it only remains for 
us to move in the cut grooves and the well-defined orbits of 
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the past. We are of those who veritably believe that Metho- 
dism not only was, but still is, the child of Providence. While 
we believe that John Wesley was a Spirit-guided man, we also 
believe that there are men to-day who are equally so guided; 
and we are convinced that if Mr. Wesley lived in the end of 
the nineteenth, rather than of the eighteenth, century he 
would be the last man to oppose change simply because it was 
change. The appeal to Wesley, then, can have no weight with 
thoughtful men, save as that appeal can be shown to ground 
itself in reason and in its adaptability to the needs of to-day. 
“God is not dumb, that he should speak no more.” 

Sixteen consecutive years in the pastorate must necessarily 
give any observant man a fairly correct view of the strength or 
weakness of our various methods. In dealing, then, with some 
of these methods let it be understood that we assume thie 
pastor’s standpoint and speak out of an experience born of a 
conscientious attempt to faithfully administer the work com- 
mitted to our care. 

According to our present rule no one ean be admitted into 
full membership in our Church until he has met at least six 
months in class. It will be admitted, we think, that this rule, 
obligatory upon every cliurch and pastor, is in many places far 
from being obeyed in its spirit and intent. It is not denied 
that we make a technical assignment, or that we organize a 
special probationers’ class expected to go out of existence so 
soon as it shall have served its purpose. It is a temporary 
bridge across an ugly gulf. The contention here is that the 
rule as to class is, in very many cases, observed only by a sort 
of moral legerdemain, by the use of temporary makeshifts, and 
that when one looks closely at the present practice he is per- 
mitted to doubt whether it conduces more to a high than to a 
low moral tone. Instead of spending time in bewailing the 
decadence of the class, would it not be well to face the facts and 
see if it cannot be modified, improved, and adapted to present- 
day life? Dr. Stevens clearly shows that originally the class 
was not at all designed as a plan for spiritual culture. It was 
purely a financial plan, a good medium for collecting the 
“penny-a-week and shilling-a-quarter” pledges to the chapel 
debts. Afterward it was seen to be a good agency for heart 
culture, and was so used. Another thing that must not be 
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forgotten is that originally the class leader was the pastor. 
Preachers were few, were absent on preaching tours, and if a 
member was absent or sick or careless the class leader visited, 
comforted, and counseled. If to-day the leader does not find 
his members in class, what does he do? Visit? No, he seolds 
those who are present, or he inveighs against the decadence of 
the elass-meeting spirit. We are not at all inclined to blame the 
leaders, as many of them are so situated that they cannot visit. 
The demands of business practically prohibit them from such 
work. If our time were as the time of a century since, if class 
leaders to-day could do the work of their predecessors, old-time 
classes could still be profitably maintained ; but since neither of 
these things is so, nor can be made so, it is evident that some 
modification needs to be made. It is little better than insincer- 
ity to land this means of grace and make it obligatory for six 
months, and then to let it go by the board. In adapting our 
class system to the life of to-day we must remember that very 
many of our members, and in many sections an increasing num- 
ber, make no pretense of attending class. It will not do to say 
that these people are formalists, worldlings, or backsliders. To 
so state would be to utter a gross slander and a palpable un- 
truth. Among these nonattendants will be found some of our 
most intelligent and spiritual people, men and women the 
charm of whose companionship is their intelligent devotion to 
the spirit of Methodism and the evident sincerity and un- 
doubted piety of their daily living. It will not do to thrust 
them aside with a pietistic sneer; nor is it wise to continue to 
keep them in the attitude of rule-breakers. On the other hand, 
every candid observer must admit that there are thousands to 
whom class attendance is not only a rule to be obeyed, a duty 
to be performed, but even more, a privilege to be enjoyed. 
Probably no service is capable of yiclding more genuine delight 
than the class, when it fits into the circumstances of one’s life 
and the aptitude of his mind. What is true of individuals is 
equally true with respect to churches. Some of our churches 
are so cireumstanced, so supplied with suitable leaders, that 


class meetings prosper; others, again, are of such a sort that no 
pastor, however great his interest or enthusiasm, has been able 
to give to the class anything but a feeble and fitful existence. 
The growth of our young people’s organizations was something 
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that could not be foreseen a century since, and needs to be 
taken into consideration in any readjustment that is to be made. 
Of course, any change in our class rule necessitates a correspond- 
ing change in our probationary system. A proper modification, 
and one that would seem to meet all the requirements of the 
ease, would be to make class attendance optional rather than 
obligatory.. Let it be presented in the light of a most delight- 
some privilege, and not as a positive duty, and thus give to the 
individual member his choice as to methods of spiritual culture. 
The probationary term may then be continued as at present, or, 
if it seems wise, either reduced or extended, and probationers 
be admitted into full membership upon the recommendation of 
the stewards and the answering of the present disciplinary 
questions. 

The question which, next to the class and probationary system, 
most taxes the ingenuity of the pastor who would at once be wise, 
loyal, and conscientious is probably tlhe amusement question. 
Concerning this so much has already been written that there is not 
need of many words. Nor is there expectation of saying any- 
thing especially original. A chief indictinent against Y 240 is 
that it is neither obeyed nor enforced. In its present form it is 
mandatory, and the member who deliberately attends a theater 
or a dancing party for the third time, after proper advisement, 
should, in conformity with the rule, be expelled. Either tle 
rule means that or it is meaningless. Now, it is notorious that 
the rule is not enforced. It either should be enforced or modi- 
fied. A more far-reaching objection to the rule may be found 
in the fact that the theory underlying it runs directly counter 
to the whole Protestant position. It is the essence of Roman- 
ism to deny liberty of individual judgment and to make the 
Church the guardian of the individual conscience. Loyalty to 
the mandates of the Church seenres eternal blessedness, and 
that Church therefore logically may prescribe concerning all 
the minutiw of a man’s daily life. Not so Protestantism. 
With us liberty of judgment and of conscience is a cardinal 
principle, and we have no right to create, or attempt to create, 
an artificial conscience. Broad principles grounded in the 
word of God we may declare and maintain, but the attempt to 
regulate by statute the details of every man’s doing is to en- 
tangle us again in the yoke of medieval bondage. Many who 
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believe the rule unwise yet hesitate to favor any change, be- 
cause such action will cause us to be misunderstood and our 
position misinterpreted. That has happened to the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church before, and we are well able to stand it 
again. It is better to be misunderstvod than to be wrong. 
Our Church ought not to be a weather-vane. The General 
Conference Journal for 1892 shows that, while many petitioners 
prayed for the removal or the modification of the rule, not a 
few, including many of our young people in the West, strenu- 
ously insisted on its retention. It would seem that the matter 
might easily be adjusted in a satisfactory manner by the reten- 
tion of our general rule on the subject of amusements and the 
relegation of “{ 240, or at least the questionable and debatable 
portion of it, to the Appendix, as being an expression of the 
godly judgment of the Church concerning the qrestions therein 
discussed. The present general rule is sufficient to enable any 
wise pastor to weed incarnate worldliness out of the Church. 

It may be taken for granted that itinerancy is a settled part 
of Methodist economy. While we find a few who would 
abolish it altogether, it is doubtless true that the rank and file, 
both of the ministry and of the laymen, like the system and will 
not consent to its destruction, This being so, it is equally true 
that there is a growing conviction that the principle itself must 
be made more flexible and less arbitrary. Holding to the 
principle as we do, believing it to be the best system of minis- 
terial supply that has yet appeared, not being unmindful of the 
dangers and infelicities of change, none the less we think 
changes ought to and surely will come. Originally Methodist 
ministers changed about because the supply was not equal to 
the demand. This was true in Wesley’s time, true in Asbury’s 
day, but only partially true to-day. In the settled portions of 
the country there is practically a preacher for every preaching 
place. Thus one necessity for the old-time itinerancy has van- 
ished, and with it one phase of itinerancy itself. We do not 
find men now campaigning the length of a county or of a 
State. Originally the itinerant preacher had a pastor in the 
class leader who was settled in one place ; this is not now possi- 
ble, and hence makes the longer stay of the preacher a greater 
necessity than formely. 

A tendency of to-day is organization with central control. 
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This is evident in industrial, civic, and literary life. It is also 
coming to be evident in ecclesiastical life. Conwell in Phila- 
delphia, Dickinson in Boston, Greer in New York, are the 
executive heads of great institutions. The men under them 
may be changed, but to change them by the tick of the clock 
would be the height of folly. Now, the institutional church, 
so called, is not needed everywhere, but it is needed some- 
where. And somewhere the Methodist form of it is needed. 
There is not a great city in the land where one or more such 
churches of our denomination ought not to be found; and 
in many a town of from twenty to thirty thousand we could 
capture the middle classes for the next half century if only we 
were equipped to do the work that should be done. The 
preacher of to-day is not merely a herald to call men to re- 
pentance. He is a master builder fitting stones into an en- 
during temple. Te must touch the whole life of his town— 
civic, social, commercial, literary, philanthropic, and religious. 
Is the Methodist preacher doing this? Is it possible for him 
to do it under existing conditions? An answer may be found 
in the fact that in an elaborate illustrated article written by 
Mr. Albert Shaw, editor of the Review of Reviews, entitled 
“The Higher Life of New York City,” * there is not seen the 
face of a single Methodist nor the portrayal of any Methodist 
institution as a force in that “higher life.” This is not saying 
that there are none worthy of a place in the pages mentioned ; 
but it is at least an evidence that the impression made by our 
work and our workers is all too small. Now, it requires no 
great depth of thought to understand why as yet Methodism 
has developed no such eminently great work or workers. 
Many aman has been deterred from even beginning a work of 
the kind indicated, because he could hardly get it well begun 
before he would be forced to move. His suecessor, with the 
best intentions, might be woefully unqualified for such work, 
and what he started would stand a babel tower—a monument 
of his folly. No such work as has been done by Conwell or 
Dickinson can even be contemplated under our system of uni- 
versal and arbitrary change. If the large amount of money 
expended in “advance movements” in New York had been 
put into one of our existing institutions under the control and 


* Published in The Outlook of January 25, 1896. 
28—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XII. 
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management of a fit and permanent leader, would not the re- 
sults have been larger and worthier ¢ 

Undoubtedly the time has come when Methodism should 
make some suitable provision for the enlarging of her activi- 
ties and for conserving and using the power of fit men for fit 
work and in the fit place. It seems not a little singular that 
Methodism, which in the person and practice of Wesley was 
so far ahead of the age with respect to philanthropic work, is 
now a good laggard in the race. The old Foundry was the 
seedling of the present institutional church. It instructed and 
clothed children, ministered to the physical and intellectual as 
well as the spiritual needs of men and women, and seems to 
have anticipated nearly all the agencies now so effectively em- 
ployed in various forward movements. Methodism has its 
great hold upon the middle classes, and in nearly every factory 
town and village it could double and treble its influence and 
its power if it would only do something besides preach and 
pray. Fora long time we have despised and deprecated en- 
dowment. It is an exceedingly difficult thing to make either 
the ministry or the laity see that church endowment is a good 
thing. To endow a hospital or a college is most praiseworthy, 
but to endow a church isa bit of folly, we are told. Our 
papers nearly all take this ground, yet our Episcopalian friends 
evidently think differently. Could Trinity, or Grace, or St. 
George do their mighty works without their practical endow- 
ments in buildings and bonds? There is a great opportunity 
for the man who will be brave, generous, and wise enough to 
forever lift some Methodist church by munificent endowment 
out of the realm of chance with respect to its benevolent and 
philanthropic activities. When this is done, then it will be 
possible to group all philanthropic work under the church, 
and it will be done in the name of Christ. At present much 
of such work is outside of the church, and by many it is 
supposed to be in spite of the church. The truth is that nine 
tenths of the support of all such movements comes from the 


church, yet it gets but slight credit therefor. 

For the development and carrying out of such work as has 
here been indicated it is evident that permanent leadership is 
essential. In making any modification of our itinerant system 
in the direction suggested two things at least are obvious. The 
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first is that the Quarterly Conference should no longer be the 
creature of the pastor. Provision should be made for the 
making of that body more thoroughly representative of the 
membership than it now is. The second is that no radical 
change, such as the absolute abrogation of the limit, should be 
made without the consent of the laity. The ministry may and 
rightly should take the initiative, should reason and counsel, 
but it should by no means attempt to coerce the membership. 
If the time is not ripe for the removal it doubtless will be 
soon; at least it is ripe for a moditication permitting some 
men to remain in some places, and that modification should 
not be delayed beyond the session of the coming General Con- 
ference. 

A consideration of the composition and work of the General 
Conference itself gives clear evidence of the need of readjust- 
ment. The question of membership is already at the front. 
The inequalities of the present system are easily discernible. 
A Conference of only fifteen members is entitled to two dele- 
gates, a Conference of three hundred members to nine, minis- 
terial and lay. Five small Conferences, with from seventy-five 
to a hundred members, can outvote a Conference with a mem- 
bership of three hundred and more. The discrepancy is more 
evident if we take into account the number of churelh members. 
Already the size of the body makes it unwieldy and renders 
careful legislation very diffieult. Such a body is peculiarly 
liable to emotional waves, and is apt to be sensitive as much to 
the fervency of the demagogue as to the wisdom of the states- 
man. It now seems evident that the lay and ministerial dele- 
gates will be equalized in number. But, even with the pro- 
posed reduction of ministerial representation to one in sixty-five, 
the body will be far too large for the purposes of a deliberative 
assembly. In the Methodist Review for March-April, 1891, 
the late Dr. Sandford Hunt considers the two-house plan as ad- 
vocated in several General Conferences by Dr. W. HH. Perrine. 
To our mind the arguments of Drs. Perrine and Hunt have 
not been undermined nor their positions snecessfully contro- 
verted. Two houses, in which the ministry and laity would 
meet, deliberate, and vote separately, would allow a little larger 
representation of each order than would be wise or practicable 
if they continue to sit and act as one body. It would undoubtedly 
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conduce to much more wise and careful legislation. It would 
also place a greater responsibility upon the laity. It is a well- 
known fact that now it is exceedingly difficult to keep the lay- 
men till the close of the session. Under the present system 
they slip out, and the ministers are sufficient to keep a quorum. 
Under the two-house plan, with the necessity for a quorum in 
each, this could not happen. 

A matter that should have prompt, careful, and wise con- 
sideration is our relation to the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. The animating cause of tle separation is nonexistent. 
Our presence in the Southern States is irritating, and the ex- 
tension of the Southern work west and north is a growing 
cause of unbrotherliness. Add to this that we are in the same 
foreign fields, and that the only distinguishing feature is the 
word “ South,” and it is readily seen that our present relations 
are neither wise nor Christian. Of course the difficulty is with 
k man. We of the North, however, are learning that 
we have not been always wise in our methods of dealing with 
the negro. We begin to realize that brotherly love for a ne- 
gro in South Carolina is one thing and brotherly love for a 


the blac 


negro in Brooklyn is another and vastly different thing. The 
one is sentimental and easily cultivated, the other is factual 
and calls for a strain of character not yet too common among 
us. In Hartford and Boston, the other day, negroes of the 
highest character were turned away from many hotels. The 
South, too, is learning. She is beginning to feel that her own 
salvation depends upon the salvation, education, and elevation 
of her wards. Such men as Bishop Galloway and the late 
Bishop Haygood have done much to clear the atmosphere. It 
is evident that we are not yet ready for organic union. To 
force that now would be to sacrifice the negro. And though 
some of our leaders seem ready to thrust the black man out, if 
only we may clasp the Southern white to our bosom, we do not 
think the sentiment of the Church is with them. Nor should 
it be with them. We cannot sacrifice the principle for which 
we have stood and still stand, even for so worthy a consumma- 


tion as organic union. But, while not ready for this, we ought 
to be, and are, evidently ready for federation. A fair recogni- 
tion of the worthy work of each should not be difficult. The 
younger men of each section will not much longer consent to 
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fight over again the battles of the fathers. Where the Chureh 
South is in the home or foreign fields, and is doing true work, 
or will agree to do it, we not only should allow her so to do, 
but should help her in it. It hardly needs to be said that, if 
we are doing the work well in any spot on earth, our Southern 
brothers should give us all possible aid and comfort. The 
situation is difficult and delicate, but much can and should be 
done to lessen the strain. Confidence should replace suspicion, 
brotherly kindness recrimination, and mutual helpfulness take 
the place of denominational bigotry and haughty indifference. 
Surely, if slowly, by the way of federation and brotherly love, 
we should move toward the desired and ultimate goal of re- 
union, 

There are many other questions that might well engage our 
attention—the episcopacy, the eldership, the constitution, the 
method of elections, and the consolidation of benevolences—but 
time and space forbid the further extension of this article. 
What is needed is not rash iconoclasm, but wise and conserva- 
tive reforming ; a building of the superstructure upon the old 
foundations; an adaptation of the underlying and universally 
accepted Methodistic principles to the needs of to-day by means 
of modern methods ; and an abiding conviction that the divine 
Spirit is in the men and Church of to-day, even as he was in 
the men and the Church of the past. For the doing of this 
work may God grant us men with a sufficiency of wisdom, 
grace, and strength—men who will have faith in the eternity 
of principles, no matter how the exigencies of time may change 
the methods of application. 


Take heart! the Waster builds again, 
A charméd life old Goodness hath, 


The tares may perish—but the grain 
Is not for death. 
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Arr. X.—HISTORY OF THE THIRD RESTRICTIVE 
RULE. 


Aut the earlier General Conferences, from 1784 to 1808 in- 
clusive, were simply mass meetings of Methodist traveling min- 
isters; for, as a fact, that of 1784 had sixty-three present, or 
exactly three fourths of all the traveling ministers. This pro- 
portion was not much, if any, less up to 1808. The members 
were especially careful in these mass meeting General Confer- 
ences to guard the rights of the minority, and they were careful 
also to avoid all rash or ill-advised changes. They adopted and 
sacredly kept the agreement at all their mass meeting General 
Conferences not to make any changes in any received rule of 
Methodism without a two-third majority. All the proceedings 
of the eleven General Conferences of the Church from 1796 to 
1836 inclusive are contained in one large octavo volume of 504 
pages, while the proceedings of the General Conference of 1892 
fill a large octavo volume of 776 pages ; that is to say, the entire 
proceedings of all the General Conferences of the Church for 
forty years occupy a little less than two thirds of the space of 
the proceedings of the last General Conference. 

This first volume of proceedings is an unusual book. Many 
of the features of those early General Conferences—as the 
personnel of the delegates, their somewhat quaint methods of 
parliamentary procedure, and their action upon such matters as 
the retailing of spirituous liquors or the purchase of lottery 
tickets by “our preachers and private members ”—would be 
subjects of engaging study did opportunity permit their men- 
tion. Confining our attention, however, to one point of history 
—in view of recently published statements challenging the 
validity of the third restrictive rule—we propose to give from 
the Journals the facts as to the restrictive rules. 

On Monday afternoon, May 9, 1808, William Phasbus moved, 
and the motion was seconded by Daniel Hall, “ that the Con- 
ference now go into the business relative to regulating and 
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perpetuating General Conferences in future,” the subject to be 
taken up on the morrow. A memorial from the New York 
vonference was also read—unanimously adopted by that body 
and concurred in by the New England, Western, and South 
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Carolina Conferences—on the necessity of a delegated General 
Conference. At the morning session of May 10, Bishop As- 
bury having called for “ the mind of the Conference, whether 
any further regulations in the order of the General Conference 
be necessary,” the question was “carried in the affirmative.” 
Stephen G. Roszel, of Baltimore, and William Burke, of Ken- 
tucky, moved and seconded that a committee be appointed to 
draw up and present to the Conference “such regulations as 
they may think best to regulate the General Conferences,” and 
the motion was carried. A motion being lost that the com- 
mittee “ consist of three members from each Annual Confer- 
ence, their own members present,” it was ordered that the 
committee “be formed by two from each of the Conferences, 
chosen by their respective Conferences.” As there were seven 
Conferences, this made the “Committee of Fourteen,” so 
called, on General Conference regulations. On Monday morn- 
ing, May 16, the report of tlhe Committee of Fourteen, “ rela- 
tive to regulating and perpetuating General Conferences,” 
was read. In the afternoon the debate on the report was con- 
tinued. It was moved and seconded by Ezekiel Cooper and 
Joshua Wells “ to postpone the present question to make room 
for the consideration of a new resolution, as preparatory to the 
minds of the brethren to determine on the present subject.” 
The motion was carried. Then the same gentlemen moved and 
seconded that, in the fifth section of the Discipline, after the 
question, “ By whom shall the presiding elders be chosen?” 
the answer should be: “ Answer 1. Each Annual Conference 
respectively, without debate, shall annually choose by ballot its 
own presiding elders.” The debate on the presiding elder 
question continued on Monday afternoon, on Tuesday morning 
and afternoon, and also on Wednesday morning, when it was 
decided adversely by a vote of 52 yeas to 73 nays. At the close 
of the Wednesday afternoon session it was on motion voted that 
“the vote on the first resolution of the report of the Committee 
of Fourteen be taken by ballot.” This first resolution of the 
report, that “ the General Conference shall be composed of dele- 
gates from the Annual Conferences,” was then put to vote, and 
was lost by 57 yeas to 74 nays. On Monday, May 23, near the 
close of the morning session, the Conference on motion decided 
to fix the time and place of the next General Conference. Then 
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it was decided to lay over this motion “until it be determined 
who shall compose the General Conference.” Then it was voted 
by a large majority that the ratio of representation should be 
“one member for every tive members of each Annual Confer- 
ence.” It was then moved and carried that each Annual Con- 
ference should decide for itself whether it elect by seniority or 
by ballot. On the afternoon of the same day the quorum of 
the General Conference was fixed at “ two thirds of the repre- 
sentatives of all the Annual Conferences.” On Tuesday, May 
24, it was moved from the chair and carried “ that the report 
of the Committee of Review lie on the table until the regula- 
tions concerning the General Conference be determined.” 

The next action was as follows: “ Moved by Jesse Lee, and 
seconded by William Burke, that the next General Conference 
government, 
so as to do away episcopacy, or to destroy the plan of our 
itinerant general superintendency. Carried.” It was then moved 
by Stephen G. Roszel, and seconded by George Pickering, “ that 
one of the superintendents preside in the General Conference ; 


shall not change or alter any part or rule of our 


but in case of the absence of a superintendent the Conference 
shall elect a president pro tem.” This was carried. It was 
further moved by Roszel, and seconded by Nelson Reed, that 
the General Conference have “full powers to make rules and 
regulations for our Church under the following restrictions : ” 


1. The General Conference shall not revoke, alter, or change our Arti- 
cles of Religion, nor establish any new standard or rules of doctrine con- 
trary to our present existing and established standards of doctrine. 

2. They shall not allow of more than one representative for every five 
members of the Annual Conference, nor allow of a less number than one 
for every seven. 

8. They shall not make or change the ‘‘ General Rules of the United 
Societies.” 

4. They shall not do away the privileges of our ministers or preachers 
of trial by a committee and of an appeal; neither shall they do away the 
privileges of our members of trial before the society, or by committee, 
and of an appeal. 

5. They shall not appropriate the produce of the Book Concern or of 
the Charter Fund to any purpose other than for the benefit of the trav- 
eling, supernumerary, superannuated, and worn-out preachers, their wives, 
widows, and children. 


These restrictions were all adopted, as also the proviso for 


changing any of them. At the afternoon session of the same 
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day two motions about the General Conference were offered 
and carried—the first by Daniel Ostrander, providing for a 
called General Conference; and the second by the chair, de- 
claring that the General Conference shall meet “ once in four 
years, perpetually, at such place or places as shall be fixed on 
by the General Conference from time to time.” On the after- 
noon of May 26, 1808, the last day of that General Conference, 
it was voted that no preacher should be sent as a delegate until 
he had traveled at least four full calendar years from the time 
of his reception on trial, he being also at the time of such elec- 
tion a member of an Annual Conference in full connection. 

We have thus given in detail the full text of all the action 
of the General Conference of 1808 concerning a permanent 
delegated Conference. Unless in the printed Journal of the 
Conference of 1808 there has been serious omission or error as to 
the action taken at that session, the conclusion is inevitable 
that the equal validity of the third restrictive rule with the 
other restrictive rules is clearly a matter of construction. The 
other five restrictive rules debar any and all succeeding General 
Conferences from changing any and all of them, except in a 
certain prescribed manner. The action of the General Con- 
ference of 1808 on the third restrictive rule only restricted 
“the next General Conference” from changing or altering 
“any part or rule of our government so as to do away 
episcopacy, or to destroy the plan of our itinerant general 
superintendency.” It is the theory of some that, by the modi- 
fied form of its adoption, the third restrictive rule exhausted 
itself with the General Conference of 1812, leaving all sue- 
ceeding General Conferences to act in any manner they might 
choose as to the episcopacy and the itinerant general superin- 
tendency. Yet that is not our opinion. 

Assuming that there is no other authentic General Confer- 
ence record of 1808 than this now under review, as undoubtedly 
there is not, it follows that the printed record of the Conference 
of 1808 is unimpeachable, upon any reasonable hypothesis. 





The following reasons are given for this conclusion : 

1. It was printed by order of the Conference of 1852. 

2. If the validity of this record can be impeached, so can all 
our earty historic documents be accounted as unreliable. 

3. The loss of the manuscript Journal of the General Con- 
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ference of 1808, for a few days, is attributable to the death of 
John Wilson, the secretary of that General Conference. It 
has no invalidating effect upon the record. 

4. The book editor, Rev. John McClintock, D.D., who edited 
and published these Journals, vouches for the fidelity of the 
reprint, as a true copy of the manuscript Journals of 1808. 

5. The printed Journals show great care and pains by the 
secretary to keep a correct and intelligible record of the pro- 
ceedings. The minutes were approved at each session. 

The failure of the third restrictive rule needs to be accounted 
for. Note the following facts: The Journal shows that after 
the report of the Committee of Fourteen had been read and 
discussed through two sessions, the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions of May 16, its further consideration was postponed “ to 
make room for the consideration of a new resolution, as pre- 
paratory to the minds of the brethren to determine on the 
present subject.” Thus, for some days, the regulations of the 
proposed General Conference were laid aside until the burning 
question of the election of presiding elders by the Annual Con- 
ferences was disposed of. It thus seems probable that the 
friends of the delegated General Conference regarded the pas- 
sage of the regulations for the delegated General Conference 
as quite doubtful, if not impossible, until the mode of appoint- 
ing presiding elders had been definitely settled. Is it nota 
reasonable hypothesis that Jesse Lee and William Burke, who 
took the third restrictive rule out of its place among the six 
restrictive rules, as they were reported by the Committee of 
Fourteen, and offered it to be binding on the next General Con- 
ference, concluded that if the next General Conference were 
thus estopped from infracting the episcopacy and itinerant 
general superintendency its permanent validity could not 
probably, and would not afterward, be infracted by succeeding 
General Conferences! If Lee and Burke so held it is not 
improbable that others would hold a like view. The probabil- 
ity of this theory is enhanced by Bishop Soule’s resignation in 
1820—the second General Conference thereafter—who, on be- 
ing elected a bishop, declared that if he were ordained he 
would not regard the resolutions adopted six days before, pro- 
viding for electing presiding elders by the Annual Conferences 


and making them the bishop’s advisory council in stationing the 
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preachers. Two days thereafter he declined the office alto- 
gether, and his resignation was accepted by the Conference. 
This shows that in Bishop Soule’s judgment there was an irree- 
oncilable antagonism between (1) the election of presiding elders 
and their being made an advisory council of the bishops in 
stationing the preachers and (2) the third restrictive rule. Dr. 
Nathan Bangs gives the same rendering of this action of 1808 
as we have recited.* Unless there is a copy of the records of 
the General Conference of 1808 other and different from the 
one we have here considered, the third restrictive rule was 
never adopted, in manner or form, as the others were. If Lee’s 
and Burke’s motion inhibiting “the next General Conference ” 
from infracting the episcopacy and general superintendency 
was deemed or intended by them adequate to preserve the 
superintendency and episcopacy unimpaired, and if that 
view was probably held by enough others to pass the motion, 
would not that state of facts render the motion binding also 
upon succeeding General Conferences ? 

It has been erroneously claimed that during the action in 
the General Conference of 1808 upon the proposed delegated 
General Conference six of the representatives from the New 
England Conference and two from the Western Conference be- 
came dissatisfied with the proposed restrictive rules, especially 
the third, and withdrew from the Conference to return to their 
homes. Yet the bone of contention, according to Dr. Elliott,+ 
was not the restrictive rules at all, but was the provision re- 
ported by the committee on the General Conference in favor 
of representation by seniority and not by electing delegates. 

To conclude, we can see no evidence of attempted tampering 
with the Journal of 1808, nor with the Discipline relating to 
the restrictions. The printed Journals bear prima facie evi- 
dence of entire fidelity and accuracy. At the same time, while 
giving full credit to the documents reviewed, we maintain the 
equal validity of the third restrictive rule with the other five 
restrictions, for the following reasons; (1) From the unelal- 
lenged recognition of the third restrictive rule in the practice 
and administration of the Discipline for the last eighty-eight 
years, since it was reported from the Committee of Fourteen, 


* Bangs, History of the Methodist Episcopal Church, vol. ii, pp. 229-233. 
+ Elliott, Life of the Rev. Robert R. Roberts, pp. 158, 159. 
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and since it was discussed and in a certain form adopted. 
(2) Ever since the organization of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1784 the third restrictive rule has been the funda- 
mental law of the Church, unwritten from 1784 to 1808, and 
from that time the written law of the Church. 

3ut if, in the judgment of a respectable minority of the 
ministers and laymen of our Church, the theory of this paper as 
to the full validity of the third restrictive rule, or any other 
theory put forth and held, is deemed inconclusive, the General 
Conference of 1896 can safely and wisely submit the third re- 
strictive rule for adoption, or readoption, by the ministry and 
laity of our Church. The constitution of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Chureh and the General Conference, already submitted 
to the next General Conference through the Church papers by 
Bishop Merrill and T. B. Neely, would, if submitted by the 
General Conference in an overture to the laity and ministry of 
the Church, be adopted by an overwhelming majority. 

The great body of our Church, ministers and laymen, trust 
and venerate our bishops. They believe in the plan of our 
itinerant general superintendency and in our episcopacy. They 
will not allow our episcopacy to be shorn of any of its vested 
powers. They do not want, nor will they accept, a districted 
or diocesan episcopacy, unless as a counterpoise and safe- 
guard in such an arrangement the presiding elders are elect- 
ive and coordinate with the bishops in stationing the preachers. 
We are, and we prefer and intend to remain, an episcopal 
copal Church. Practically we have been such for a hundred 
and thirty years. For all that period we have had an itinerant 
general superintendency. We believe our system has been 
demonstrated as the best form of Church polity. Beyond 
all precedent we have prospered, outstripping all other Churches 
and even the increase of our general population. We warn all 
profane, intermeddling iconoclasts, who would sap and subvert 
our Church foundations, to beware! Hands off! ‘“ Tonch 
not mine anointed, and do my prophets no harm.” 
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Arr. XL—PHASES OF FAITH. 
THE VISIBLE. 

Fairn accepts the testimony of the senses to the reality of 
the material world, and is inspired to worship. It holds no 
theory as to “ processes,” but believes that monad and man, plant 
and planet, were born of a “spirit,” and not evolved from the 
universal “space.” Reverentially agnostic, it sees nature and 
says, “ God”—not because, according to theosophy, the all is 
God, but because nature suggests God, as the Sistine Madonna 
suggests Raphael. Reverentially agnostic, it admits the in- 
herent limitations of intellect, and is not egotistically detiant of 
that revelation which supplements thought. Seeking to un- 
derstand, it masters all true sciences—chemistry, biology, as- 
tronomy, geology, aud mathematics—and regards them as bibles 
or records of divine teachings. And having cultivated chastity 
of the eyes it sees the glory of Jehovah in the heavens and the 
earth. This vision of the visible being undistorted by error of 
head or heart, faith sees the cosmos as from the standpoint of 
God himself. 

Such a spirit delivers from a cynical and sinful contempt 
of the world on the one hand and a sensnous submergence in 
its physical delights on the other. The flower that blooms in 
the garden, tle fire that flames on the hearth, the stream that 
flows from the heart of the rock (without touch of a Moses’s rod), 
the river that furrows its course through the hills, the moun- 
tains that tower in majesty above man’s tiny home—these and 
the great realm of which they are types front the soul and awe 
it, if there be faith, into that spirit and act of prayer which by 
a glorious ministration of the Holy Ghost puts the adoring 
heart in accord with the heart which beats at the center of the 
visible world ; into union with the everlasting life of the Cre- 
ator, whose fiat began those motions that we now discern to be 
the indices of his presence. “By faith we understand that 
the worlds have been framed by the word of God, so that what 
is seen hath not been made out of things which do appear.” 


THE INVISIBLE. 
The invisible is not the unseeable; it is apparent to the pure 
heart, its essence being divine. Yet there is an evil invisible 
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from which faith shrinks or which it antagonizes, so identify- 
ing itself with God in his antipathy to the maleficent agencies 
of the spiritual realm. ‘This attitude is the core of life’s re- 
ality, normal and eternal. Evasion of it, is the death of spirit, 
animalism dominating men and they becoming as “ brute 
beasts,” “without understanding” of the inherent distinctions 
between the “ ought” and the “ ought not.” That sense which 
is called “ conscience” takes cognizance of the unseen realities 
of purity, peace, truth, justice, benevolence, loyalty, and right- 
eousness—these, and not merely “ persons,” constituting the 
invisible world. Faith not only sees these, but rejoices in their 
beauty, and lives in them, for them, and by them. Unfaith 
discounts these, sneers at their dignity, spurns them. Hence, 
in practical life, men are divided into those who subordinate 
the invisible to that which is expedient and those who, like 
Moses, endure “as seeing Him who is invisible,’ judging 
themselves by him and conforming themselves in the conduct 
of life to his image. 

And so, in the invisible world is a Person—and persons. 
We will not say what knowledge of the “ persons” is possible 
to us who remain in the body, but surely there is a “ com- 
munion of saints.” All holy souls are “one family,” and 
maintain inviolate unity despite death. To preserve this fel- 
lowship it is not essential that there be gatherings in grave- 
yards, or séances, or materializations, or rappings and _table- 
tippings—but only rapt, ecstatic prayer to the Saint of saints, 
the Holiest of the holy. To see him is to see and to realize 
the invisible world; and to realize the invisible is to complete 
the sphere of life, to balance the hemisphere of sense life by 
that of the ideal spirit life. 


THE ACTUAL. 

In some of its aspects the actual is mysterious, repellent, and 
disillusioning. To taste, see, touch, and know it is to lose 
faith in the wisdom and benevolence of that some one or some- 
what named “God.” Nature, in the merciless operation of its 
laws, in the pitiless play of its power, in lightning stroke, ex- 


cess of heat or cold, cyclone, earthquake, flood; man, in the 
animal phases of his external life and the groveling deeds of 
his false loves—these are tests of trust. Faith is not unaware 
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of the mystery, and not unconscious of the repelling elements, 
of existence; but, seeing God as goodness, it assumes that the 
so-called “ dark things” of the universe have their spiritual 
uses, and that the spirit attains a complete culture only by a 
right interpretation of the actual, in whatever form it be 
known. If there be a death’s-head everywhere faith sees be- 
yond and above it a true and eternal life—so taking cognizance 
of both facts, mortality of body and vitality of spirit. Though 
it rain to-day there was sunshine yesterday, and there may 
be sunshine to-morrow. In the meantime the rain is from 
heaven, and, though there be immediate loss of the har- 
vest, one may rejoice in the assurance that in the conduct 
of life patience of soul is greater than plenty in the garner or 
the bank. 

Perhaps, however, the greatest test of faith is disappointment 
in great men. They confuse us by their failure in mental or 
moral apprehension. We had hoped so much and expected so 
much—shall we despair? Shall we be stoically indifferent ? 
Shall we lapse into supercilious cynicism? Either attitude is 
false to faith. Granted that the actual in humanity so often 
jars upon us, one need not count the days until he shall be re- 
lieved from the need of associating with inferior and false 
men. Jefferson, in the presideney—the goal of his ambition— 
impatiently waiting the day until he should retire to Monti- 
cello, was not the man of consummate character; but rather 
Washington, who, cognizant of human limitations, was deter- 
mined to do the best things with available men and. means. 


THE IDEAL. 

Faith conceives the ideal not merely as an unattainable per- 
fection, but as the morally achievable character, Jesus himself 
imparting his own impulses to the receptive spirit. For he it 
was who, having said, “I do always those things that please 
him [the Father],” also said, “I in them, and thou in me,” so 
declaring the possibilities of the spiritual life. In him is con- 
summated all moral excellence, is concentrated and focalized 
all spiritual victory, is incarnated the peace of an unsullied, un- 
sulliable heart purity. In a word, in him is the moral ideal. 
As such faith knows him. Skepticism, it is true, ignores him, 
and cherishes other ideals, which are no ideals, as the gods of 
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the nations were no gods, though worshiped and appealed to in 
the crises of existence. Unbelief neither heeds the rebuke of 
Jesus’s supreme clarity of conduct nor feels the stirring of 
his inspiration to new effort after the better and the best. 
This is the merit and the marvel of Jesus’s character and 
ethical teachings; they smite to the dust and burn to the core 
of the conscience, but they inspire to an exaltedness of hope 
that finds expression in a song after tears. Peter, weeping 
bitterly in the dark, becomes the enhaloed bearer of the keys— 
not alone, but typically, representatively. Augustine, with 
humiliating ery, “O that I had never been such!” was trans- 
formed into the saint. 

If Jesus were a man we should say that he possessed a 
peculiar genius or aptitude for creating unrest and aspiration, 
for projecting into the heart a renewing desire for holiness. 
This, to use Peter’s words descriptive of the unique quality of 
the primitive Christian, as contrasted with the Roman, is the 
“mystie attractiveness” of Jesus. Publicans and sinners, 
drawing near to hear him, were condemned by his searching 
analysis, but were quickened by his penetrating appeals to love 
and hope. The instincts of the spirit are corrected, and the 
impulses of the soul, by the impact of the Holy Spirit, are 
rectified. Believing thus, notwithstanding sin, in the reality 
of the ideal, the Christian environs himself, in the actual, with 
a new atmosphere ; and, needing no solitude in which to front 


’ 


himself with the ideal, contemplates it in the commonplaces 


of his daily life. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


Tne sudden death, on last February 10th, of Rev. Sandford 
Itunt, D.D., Senior Agent of the New York Book Concern, re- 
moved from Methodism one of its most capable, faithful, and 
useful officers. Thirty successful years in the pastorate and pre- 
siding eldership were crowned by seventeen years in the Book 
Agency; in which office he was associated first with John M. 
Phillips, and then with Dr. Homer Eaton. A suitable biograph- 
ical article, by a competent hand, will appear in the Review. 


Boru sound religion and strong preaching are thoughtful. This 
may be so because all the great subjects belong to religion, and 
must be so because every such subject requires silence and 
seclusion for its due consideration. The soul must closet itself. 
Reflection undisturbed and tranquil, meditation deep, long, and 
prayerful, shutting the man up alone hour after hour, perhaps 
day after day, with his great theme and the great God, are fre- 
quently necessary to the largest and best results. The most im- 
portant problems, projects, and decisions require retirement for 
their mastering and maturing. 

Carlyle tells of a ragged man who, when difficulties accumulate 
on him so that he is perplexed, retires silent, generally to his bed; 
retires thus sometimes “for three days together, that he may be 
in perfect privacy there and ascertain in his rough head how the 
difficulties can be overcome.” 

John Calvin went to bed with his books and papers and stayed 
there indefinitely when he had some great intellectual work to do, 
securing thus a restful and inviolable quietness, protected from 
the intrusions of others and from the natural uneasiness of his own 
propensities to restlessness, 

Rufus Choate, when the day was at hand for his great argu- 
ment in some important case, went to bed with his subject, lock- 
ing his chamber door for the twelve or twenty-four hours just 
preceding his speech, and when the time came went as directly as 
possible from his bed to the court and made his address. Having 
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soaked the subject into all the convolutions of his brain and all 
the tissues of his moral being, he was like a Leyden jar charged 
with all it could hold. The effect was electric and irresistible 
upon everybody who had any nerves. James Russell Lowell once 
wrote to a friend: “I am so occupied and bothered that I have 
no time to brood, which with me is as necessary a preliminary to 
hatching anything as with a clucking hen.” President Thomas 
Hill, of Harvard College, said: “Intellectually man is ruminant. 
He gets little permanent benefit from literary browsing unless he 
afterward chews the cud.” Ilenry Ward Beecher had preemi- 
nently the power to submerge himself out of sight in his subject 
till mind, conscience, heart, and sensibilities were saturated with 
it. His hours of tremendous utterance were preceded by abysmal 
brooding, as intolerant of intrusive approach as if it were morose ; 
out of which he rose to his pulpit quivering, surcharged, and in- 
candescent, with results which were seismic, inundational, volcanic, 
and conflagrational. 


Tuat America should be without universities would be discred- 
itable to our civilization and crippling to our progress. It is nec- 
essary, however, that the proper proportion between superstruc- 
ture and foundation be preserved and that in our ambition for 
universities we do not lose sight of the precedent importance of 
colleges and seminaries. 

The theory that the requirements for admission to the best 
American colleges should be increased—say to six years’ study of 
Latin and four years’ of Greek—has some foundation in experience 
and reason, or it would not be propounded and advocated. But 
the foundation for it—a desire for conformity to a German system 
—is hardly adequate in our conditions. The history of American 
education contains some unpleasant reading. About 1850 there 
were many seminaries and academies and but few colleges. In 
1880 we had reversed the order of the numbers and had few acad- 
emies but many colleges, and, in addition, some infant universi- 
ties. Now the tendency runs toward another great change—to- 
ward a decrease of colleges and an increase of universities. If this 
tendency persists we may find ourselves in 1950 with many half- 
grown universities and but few colleges. Upon the usefulness of 
these tendencies we may get light by remembering as we look at 
them that we have not been at all happy over the first great change. 


We are compelled to regret the decrease in academies; we feel 
the need of replacing those we have lost, and are actually inquir- 
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ing how we may build up more strong and efficient schools of that 
grade. The race we ran from academy to college organizations 
brought us to a goal we had not desired; and in not a few cases 
the college found itself obliged to equip and maintain its own 
academy. We are by no means satisfied over the results arising 
from the reduction in the number and efficiency of academies, 
Now, the increase of about fifty per cent in the requirements for 
admission to college means that the college is to be a university 
for whose courses students are to be prepared in academies which 
do not exist in such numbers and excellence as to do a tenth part 
of this work. And the net result, if we could succeed, would be 
to remove the college and bring back the academy. By and by 
we would discover that after all we needed colleges, and by march 
and countermarch we would get back to the point of departure, 

The three grades have with us a distinct right, sphere, and func- 
tion. Academy, college, and university are alike historical and 
rational. We are not likely to outgrow either. If the real rea- 
son for raising the grade of college study is that we desire to raise 
the value of college degrees, the fitting theory is that these de- 
grees should be conferred only by universities after a period of 
postcollege study. But we are not prepared for the premise. 
The requirements for the A. B. degree in the best American col- 
leges are large enough. 

The rentlosmess of men engaged in the work of education man- 
ifests itself too little in per fecting their existing methods and 
too much in efforts to yin organic and far-reaching changes. 
Meanwhile there is little or no improvement in the matter of thor- 
oughness in primary education. University method invades the 
high school. Zealous labor to make naturalists and chemists out 
of pupils who can neither compose in good English nor even 
spell correctly seems to be labor expended in the wrong place. 
Some time or other we will wake up to the importance of the 
foundation, and plan to begin all education by making it solid 
and thorough at the bottom. For the time ‘being a fever for 
universities and university methods seems to be raging, as forty 
years ago the craze for unduly multiplying colleges prevailed. 
That fever cost us m: uny promising seminaries and ac ademies, the 
loss of which has been painfully felt. If the university fever runs 
on unchecked there is danger that it may impair the lower in- 
strumentalities of education, so that our educational system will 
become top-heavy, inadequate, and feeble in its preparatory and 
intermediate stages. 
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AN ELECTIVE JUDICIARY. 

AMERICAN political institutions are an outgrowth from British, 
and in their home land and on American soil they have given the 
highest measure of well-being known in human history. The spirit 
which has controlled in the development of those methods of gov- 
ernment has been a practical, not a theoretical, one. If from 
time to time the reform cries have taken the form of axioms, yet 
the axioms have been interpreted and applied with practical cau- 
tion and sagacity. It is not a new thing that the American re- 
former is somewhat more given than his English brothers to 
axiomatic formulas. Within limits this method is somewhat 
wholesome ; but no general maxim can be safely applied without 
the aid of experience and practical wisdom. A real reformer does 
not burn down the house to improve some corner of it. Even a 
French revolution does not thoroughly reconstruct society ; and 
after a hundred years French radicals are still struggling vainly 
to realize in life the axioms of their eighteenth century reformers. 
Ituman society cannot be changed except by growth, develop- 
ment, progressive evolution. One proposed reform is obnoxious 
to the charge that it would radically and suddenly change the 
most conservative branch of public administration. We refer 
to the demand that national courts shall be created by popular 
election. The alleged reason for this radical departure is that 
judges are now partial, and are such in the interest of the 
wealthy and against the poor. This contention is not supported 
by a single clearly marked trespass upon personal rights. Com- 
plaint was made when the courts interfered to protect property 
against mobs in Chicago and elsewhere; but the courts in those 
cases only performed a most pressing and legitimate duty. If 
judges created by popular election are expected to refrain from 
enjoining and punishing people who destroy the property of 
others, then no sane person desires such judges. And, since this 
particular demand for “ reform ” is likely to be pressed upon the 
less wise citizens by the least judicious popular leaders, it is 
well to keep before us the real objects of the change. Those ob- 
jects are to make property and life less secure and to empower 
mobs to control the courts before which lawbreakers may be 
brought to trial. The only part of our judicial system which is 
convicted of weakness is the popular part—the jury. We do not 
share the belief that the jury is a failure ; but it is too often unsat- 


isfactory. And yet this partial failure can be remedied by more 
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-areful methods in making up the juries. The bench has been, with 

a few exceptional cases, singularly strong and clean. It has not 
happened for a long time that a federal judge has been proved 
corrupt ; and the charges of partiality are made, for the most part, 
by persons charged with grave offenses against the laws. Our 
sound historical theory is that courts must be kept independent of 
either executive or popular control. We have found that system 
safe in practice; and no foreign observer has failed to comment 
approvingly upon the confidence of Americans in their highly in- 
dependent judiciary. ‘The practical sense of our people has ap- 
proved the system established by our fathers ; and a demand for 
courts created by and dependent upon town meeting ought to 
arouse the indignation of good citizens. That our judges should 
be created by the people is sound doctrine. They are, in fact, so 
created, It is a very different thing to say that they ought to be 
named in mass meetings. The mass meeting is apt to be con- 
trolled by a very few persons, and those who wish all our interests 
confided to the chances of popular elections are frank enough to 
inform us of their purpose to control such elections. 


‘* CHRISTIAN” RATIONALISM. 


Irs principal headquarters and depot of supplies is Germany. 
Its most eminent exponent and ablest advocate, a disciple of 
Baur, fills and overflows the chair of theology in the University of 
Berlin, whence a philosophy of religion, licensed and limited by 
the lowest theories of modern science and armed with the weap- 
ons of a destructive biblical criticism, sets out to dissolve the Bible 
and slay the supernatural. 

It is asserted on respectable authority that the Established 
Church in Germany permits its fundamental doctrines to be de- 
nounced and destroyed by the very men appointed to teach and 
defend them; that its membership includes many scoffers, deter- 
mined and outspoken enemies of the Lord Jesus; that from the 
world outside rank socialists, faithless scientists, and the secular 
press applaud these Church rationalists, raising an uproar about 
“ freedom of thought” and “ liberty of conscience” if anybody pro- 
poses to bring to book even the most violent and virulent inside 
assailants of the faith; and that those who desire to retain any faith 
in Christ are forced to withdraw to independent congregations, 
like those maintained in that country by ourown Church. Froma 
previous state of indecision and suspended opinion the conviction 
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grows upon us, as we listen, read, observe, and study, that there 
is as much justification for our Methodist missions in Germany, 
because of the prevalence of a frigid, glacial, and gelatinous 
pseudo-Christianity, as for our work in Mexico and South America, 
where another and different form of corrupt and spurious Chris- 
tianity is dominant. Something to raise the temperature and 
melt the ice is sorely needed. 

Heinrich Heine was a Hebrew, but so lightly and slightly re- 
ligious as to be always ready to take on new faiths, simply wear- 
ing them on the outside as men do garments. In Paris, it is re- 
lated, he became a Catholic, and at Berlin a Lutheran; of which 
last conversion he said that he “could easily accommodate him- 
self tothe very enlightened Christianity, filtered from all super- 
stition, that could be had in the churches of Berlin ; a Christianity 
which was free even from the divinity of Christ.” What Heine 
found in the churches of Berlin in his day has not yet disappeared 
from the churches and schools of Germany. Dangerous in- 
fluences still work for the disintegration of the Christian faith, 
The Wellhausen-Reuss school seeks to destroy confidence in the 
divine inspiration and historical trustworthiness of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Weizsiicker’s young theologues go out from Tiibingen to 
drop the creed out of the liturgy and put doubt and disrespect on 
the established faith of the Church. Marburg, Jena, and Heidel- 
berg diffuse darkness rather than light. Cornill at Koénigsberg 
issues his destructive Old Testament introduction, Grafe under- 
mines the Lord’s Supper as a sacred and obligatory ordinance, 
and Meinhold resolves the patriarchs and their history into myths. 
These are sufficient samples of the destructive class, and represent 
a large body of sympathizers in the schools and in the churches. 

General and indiscriminate censure of German universities 
would be both ignorant and unjust. Orthodox conservatism has 
more than held its own, for learning and ability, in many theo- 
logical faculties, notably at Erlangen, Leipsic, Kinigsberg, Greifs- 
wald, and Rostock ; the last named having such defenders of the 
faith as Diekhoff, Konig, and Nésgen. Even at Berlin, where such 


“advanced thinkers” as Kaftan, Harnack, and Pfleiderer are most 


conspicuous, positive theology has representatives in Slatter, and 
Strack, and Baetgen. At Kiel Klosterman makes powerful criti- 
cal reply to the followers of Wellhausen, and Bredenkamp ably 
defends the Old Testament from its assailants. Zahn at Erlangen 
is more than a match for the liberalism of Harnack in the history 
of early Christianity. Some strong men who, in agreement with 
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Augustine and Luther, have not held to the absolute inerrancy 
of the Scriptures have yet, and, as they think, the more success- 
fully, maintained the inspired authority of the Bible and the va- 
lidity of the accepted creed. Some eminent biblicists who concede 
something of probability to the literary critics on the Documen- 
tary Theory, the exilic origin of Isaiah, and the Maccabean origin 
of Daniel, nevertheless give strenuous battle against ruinous re- 
constructions of the Bible and the naturalizing of religion. The 
mediating school of theology, including such men as Tholuck, 
Dorner, B. Weiss, Késtlin, Beyschlag, Kohler, and Kautzsch, has 
done something to trim the conclusions and moderate the influ- 
ence of the radical theologians, although its effort to unite oppos- 
ing extremes of thought by its proposed compromises has doubt- 
ful prospect of suecess. Those extremes are unlikely to consent 
to meet and dwell together in a half-way house. 

A most encouraging sign of the times is an indignant uprising 
of evangelical pastors and of devout and spiritually-minded mem- 
bers in the churches, in loud protest against the influences pro- 
ceeding from the universities and the discrediting of the creed 
and undermining of the foundations of religion by young pastors 
graduating therefrom. A great conservative rev ival is spreading. 
The conservatives, under the lead of such pastors as Sticker and 
von Bodelschwingh have determined to have a faculty under their 
own direction at Herford, in Westphalia ; and the pressure of 
public sentiment is so strong that the Prussian government has 
been compelled to modify its policy by filling vacant theological 
chairs with positively evangelical scholars, so that several strongly 
conservative professors have recently been placed in ultra-liberal 
universities, 

Nevertheless, what masquerades as “ Christian 
still rampant and widely prevalent in Germany, and, without 
denying the world’s debt to German learning and scholarship in 
many departments, prudence requires us to warn ourselves and 
each other against the insidious errors of certain well-known teach- 
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rationalism is 


ers, who, in their presuppositions and attitude, if not in set 
purpose, are hostile to evangelical religion. Some poisonous 
streams of philosophy and theology flow from Germany. 

It is too clear to be denied that students at some of the German 
universities are in peril. A graduate of a prominent Presbyterian 
theological seminary in America went abroad to complete his 
preparations for the ministry. In Pfleiderer’s lecture room in Berlin 
all his evangelical foundations were cut from under him, leaving 
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him very soon without faith in anything. He came home an utter 
skeptic, a pessimistic agnostic, and is to-day a bitter blasphemer 
against the religion to which he once in the morning of his man- 
hood, when the daystar was shining in his heart, dedicated with 
holy ardor his soul and life. The atmosphere of such lecture 
rooms is unfavorable to Christian faith; the walls echo and applaud 
the incessant negation of long-treasured and fundamental doc- 
trines; the reasoning starts from assumptions adverse to all that 
the Church has believed ; it proceeds on the theory that the Chris- 
tian Scriptures and traditions are untrustworthy; and the total 
effect is demolition, not a mere taking down preparatory to a 
better rebuilding, as is claimed, but distinctly and definitively 
fatal, absolutely deadly. 

It is also too clear to be denied that the torrent of German 
literature which flows abroad to all the earth contains germs 
which may be fatal to the life of faith, The future of religion 
in Japan is said to be imperiled by the antisupernatural rational- 
ism coming from Germany and accepted with the characteristic 
undiscriminating Japanese eagerness for change and novelty. 
A professor in the Imperial University of Japan finds it easy to 
dress up the essence of Buddhist pantheism in the garb of Ger- 
man rationalistic philosophy, trying to pass it off as a form of 
Christianity. The current literary output of Germany is reported 
to equal that of England, France, and America together ; a large 
proportion of it bears directly or indirectly upon questions of re 
ligion and theology ; the mere quantity of it makes a flood of such 
volume as to sweep before it whatever is not rock-founded and 
whoever is not firmly anchored. 

It is furthermore too clear to be denied that German rationalism 
is assisted to assault the faith of Christendom when its ablest pro- 
fessors are invited to deliver in Christian universities courses of 
lectures like those of Pfleiderer in Scotland. Such a policy on 
the part of such institutions is one of immense unwisdom, and, in 
the case of the University of Edinburgh, of flagrant impropriety. 
We reiterate with increased positiveness the conviction previously 
expressed upon these editorial pages : “ Probability warrants the 
presumption that such a use of the Gifford lectureship as the Ber- 
lin theologian made is in violation of the intention of the 
founder, an unlawful misuse and immoral perversion of the fund; 
for there is little room to doubt that Lord Gifford’s purpose 
was friendly to Christianity.” It has been stated in apology for 
the senatus which invited him that not only does the language 
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of the bequest put no obstacle in the way of such lectures as 
Pfleiderer’s, but also nothing is known concerning Lord Gifford’s 
personal beliet that makes it certain he would disapprove. In 
fact, the opinion has been expressed by some that he was to 
life’s end in secret sympathy with the destructive views of the Ger- 
man lecturer. but positive disproof of this seems to be furnished 
from a competent and authoritative source. Lady Dufferin, 
yielding to an importunate suit which Lord Gifford had pressed 
for twenty years, consented to be married to him when he lay 
on his deathbed and after his physicians had announced that 
recovery was impossible. The ceremony was performed in his 
bedroom on October 13, 1862, and immediately thereafter they 
received together the holy sacrament. This is told us by her 
son, Lord Dufferin, in his memoir of his mother, and he adds : 
“ Lord Gifford’s taking the sacrament was a great satisfaction to 
her, for in earlier days he leant rather to what is now called 
agnosticism; but eventually under the influence of my mother’s 
gentle teaching his doubts and difficulties disappeared, and on the 
22d of December, 1862, holding the hand of her to whom he had 
clung for sympathy, comfort, and support from boyhood, and in 
the peace of God, he passed painlessly away.” Everything in the 
later years of Lord Gifford’s life goes to show that his faith became 
positively Christian, and that nothing could have induced him to 
provide in his last will and testament for anything hostile to 
orthodox evangelical Christianity; and materials are not lack- 
ing for an indictment against the university senatus for malad- 
ministration of the lectureship. It is clear on the one side that 
Gifford’s purpose was thoroughly Christian, and on the other that 
the school of thought of which Pfleiderer is the most accom- 
plished spokesman is thoroughly unfriendly to real Christianity, 
the fascinating philosopher from Berlin being more injurious and 
destructive than that fanatical radical who is said to have had a 
picture of the Christ tattooed on the sole of his foot so that he 
might at every step tread on the object of his hatred. 

It must be admitted that Otto Pfleiderer is a gifted and highly 
trained intellectual architect, building his thinking up symmet- 
rically and framing it well together; so that if the assumptions 
and presumptions which he uses as premises were true most of 
his conclusions would be also, It may be admitted that he is a 
philosopher and has constructed a system. Whether that system 
is nearer to deism or to pantheism we are neither called upon nor 
concerned to decide ; but it is necessary to insist that it is not 
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Christianity. Despite its claiming shelter under the Christian 
name, his doctrine at bottom is sheer rationalism; and rationalism 
at bottom is naturalism; and naturalism at bottom, so far as we 
know, is materialism; and materialism at bottom is atheism; and 
the end of all is degradation for the life, blank despair for the 
mind, and eternal death for the soul of man. It is the moderate 
drinker whose influence is most pernicious, though his example 
seems most innocent, and it is the moderate rationalist—*“ Chris- 
tian” he calls himself—whose inculcations are most dangerous. 
Professedly to lead us to God by a new way, he takes us by the 
hand, but in fact passes us on to conclusions which leave us 
where, at most, all we can see is the uncertain shadow of a distant, 
dim, and doubtful deity who somewhere sometime saw fit for 
unimaginable reasons to give a germinal origin to a living uni- 
verse the purport of which is inscrutable, and who has never 
since touched or visited it, never shown himself or spoken; a 
God who or which, in Kant’s phrase, “ cannot interest us,” and 
gives no sign of being interested in us, These absurdly self- 
named “ Christian ” rationalists really pitch us forward down the 
incline toward universal nihilism. Their doctrine is theological 
tobogganing, down-grade from beginning to end, and so difficult 
is it to find a stopping place midway that when one starts in at 
the top of their slide, yielding himself to their control, the merely 
logical probabilities predict that his mangled remains may sooner 
or later be looked for at the bottom. 


THE RIPENING EXPERIENCE OF LIFE. 

A scientist whose honorable eminence in the scientific world 
is unquestioned, Professor George John Romanes, yielding his 
mind entirely to the scientific method, came to disbelieve in free 
will, in the presence of mind in nature, and in 1878 argued in 
his essay, “A Candid Examination of Theism,” that the phenom- 
ena of the universe needed no God to account for them. But 
before his death he became convinced that it was reasonable to 
be a Christian believer, and that he had made a great mistake in 
not believing in Christianity. He made distinct and devout 
profession of his acceptance of the Christian religion, and 
returned deliberately to full and blissful communion with the 
Church of Jesus Christ. He came to perceive the enormous 
implications of the moral nature and to trust the intuitions of 
the soul. Two days before his death, in 1894, he heartily com- 
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mended Professor Knight’s Aspects of Theism, which empha- 
sizes the force of the argument from intuition, and dying he left 
behind him writings which argue that while the scientific reason 
cannot clearly perceive the realities known to religion, yet there 
is a spiritual necessity for faith, and our intuitions are legiti- 
mate, significant, and trustworthy ; that where anything else than 
causation is under consideration the “ appropriate organs for the 
ascertainment of truth are those which belong to the moral and 
spiritual nature,” and that there is positive strength and inde- 
structible value in the historical and spiritual evidences of Chris- 
tianity. Romanes’s explanation of this great reversal of opinion 
and resuscitation of faith suggests the theme and furnishes the 
title of this essay : “It does not appear to me that the modifica- 
tions which my views have undergone are due so much to purely 
logical processes of the intellect as to the subconscious, and 
therefore more or less unanalyzable, influences due to the ripen- 
ing experience of life.” 

Experience is disciplinary and educational ; it makes us ac- 
quainted with the laws and facts of existence. ‘Contact with 
reality will take care of skepticism in the long run,” remarks a 
wise philosopher. Rash radicalisms and insubordination to the 
constitution of things run away with us in youth. Our inexperi- 
ence adopts crude theories that will not work. Then we are 
cuffed and tripped up and kicked about by facts because our 
awkward notions get crosswise of the procession of things, 
Moments of reflection flash on us a suspicion that our crotchet 
does not dovetail and adjust into the universal frame. We feel 
a slowly increasing respect for the solidity of the stable universe, 
which was here before our cradle was rocked, and which has not 
seen fit to retire its realities or reconstruct its plan out of defer- 
ence to our infantile misconceptions. In time even the red- 
hottest anarchist perceives that his proposition to abolish every- 
thing is impracticable ; everything holds the fort and cannot be 
dislodged. Successive epiphanies and revelations push us on 
from probability to positiveness that certain great mysterious 
objects which sit in shadow are not banks of mist, but mountain 
ranges whose primeval majesty looked down upon our birth and 
will cast its silent shadows across our low little graves. We come 
to doubt our doubts. We overhear a Frenchman saying, “There 
is somebody that knows more than Voltaire— Tout le Monde!” 
and we begin to pay attention to those generally accepted state- 
ments which represent the net result of the long investigation 
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and experience of the race. Gradually the heavens and the earth, 
our own souls, and our fellow-men explain to us the incorrectness 
of our ideas. The pert omniscience of our youth takes on the 
aspect of folly. As years pass a conservative tendency sets in 
along the channels of the mind, ‘The newcomer who has been 
here only sixty years or so reflects that perhaps he is o’er young 
and recent to insist upon upsetting the conclusions of the ages, and 
not quite numerous enough to outvote the many-millioned masses 
of mankind. He is less wise in his own esteem, wiser in the 
estimation of his fellow-men. Experience is a driver with a long 
whip for rounding up the thoughts of men within the confines 
of certain conclusions. 

In human experience as a total there is a providential pres- 
ence and a moral push. Only an atheist will deny that the proper 
work of all man’s higher faculties is to bring him into right rela- 
tions with God. The universe is reasonable, and human ration- 
ality delivered from perversions must lead toward recognition 
of and harmony with the Eternal Reason. The thought-power 
holds a secret purpose to fetch all honest thinking round to the 
Great Thinker. Even logic leads thither, not all the way, but in 
that direction, if it starts from true premises. Much more a 
moral view of anything must include belief in God; the ethical 
cord swings us to the theistic point of view. 

God hides himself so wondrously that it is possible to start 
away from him, but it is not easy for any sane and half-honest 
human being to keep on going away from him. The mind may 
travel afar, and, coming to a halt in the distance, stay there in- 
active forever; we own the possibility. But the erring mind 
which keeps moving, investigating, considering, is likely to find 
itself turning back from farthest and darkest distance toward 
faith in the supernatural, in theistic conceptions, and in spiritual 
interpretations. Something in the shape of the system of things 
contributes to this result ; one almost suspects that the world of 
thought is globular, like the planet we live on, so that very far 
east is west. The man who should sail east from the port of 
New York, to leave America as far behind as possible, would, if 
he traveled beyond twelve thousand miles, be heading for San 
Francisco and the continent he had fled. The limitations fixed 
around the human mind seem like a circumference, striking 
against which thought is reflected back along a centripetal line. 
At any rate, the stress of the universe and its constructive inten- 
tion work to return the wanderer Godward. Man is tethered by 
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some native relationship to God. Within limits, the farther that 
tether is stretched the harder it pulls, just as the transgressor’s 
way becomes harder the farther he pursues it. When one casts 
from his hand the ball which is tied by an elastic cord to his 
wrist, it is the strain on the elastic which brings the ball back to 
the welcome of his open palm ; though this is not saying that no 
strain can break the cord. We are born and bottomed in God; 
from him we come ; his children we are rather than the ape’s or 
the devil’s; “in him we live, and move, and have our being.” 
Denial of him is like denial of the air, without which we could 
not deny—which makes enunciation, sound, and breath possible. 
It is like the fish’s denial of the sea, or the bird’s doubt of the 
*—the other 
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atmosphere ; one swims in it andsays, “ Where is it ? 
flies in it and says, “I perceive it not !” 

The farther a man goes with doubt, denial, disobedience, so 
long as mind and soul remain alive, the more difficult his way be- 
comes. Remonstrances rise out of the ground. Reproofs sting him 
in the face. A displeased sky mutters overhead. He loses solid 
footing, his steps sink in “Tremble Meadow,” he mires. The 
system of things out-argues him and puts lim to confusion. It 
prods him with questions he cannot answer. ‘The universe tells 
him he is a fool. When the wayward, irreligious soul has run it- 
self out of breath in God-avoiding flight and stands panting, ex- 
hausted, and empty at the end of its lane, having overtaken no 
good and unable to go further, it is liable there in its forlorn and 
hollow misery to be seized with a suspicion of the nearness of Some 
One who is not far from any one of us, and to find itself face to 
face with the Presence it so madly fled. When the disputatious 
denier has talked himself out and has nothing more to say, when 
the echoes of his futile theories and voluble but irrational, because 
inadequate, explanations have died away, there ensues a silence 
in which he is likely to hear around and above him, like the tread 
of thunder along eternal hills, the footfalls of the mighty truths he 
has denied. When the misguided man has followed fen-fires into 
the pitch-dark heart of a Serbonian bog, there is a divine Soul- 
Seeker who swings a lantern through the dark and calls, “ Follow 
me, and I will give you rest on the solid ground of righteousness 
and reason,” 

Not untrue is Francis Thompson’s confession-picture of the ex- 
perience of a soul trying to flee from the pursuing Christ: 

I fled Him down the nights and down the days; 
I fled him down the arches of the years; 
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I fled him down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind; and in the mist of tears 

I hid from him, and under running laughter. 

Up vistaed hopes I sped; 

And shot, precipitated 

Adown Titanic glooms of chasmed fears, 

From those strong Feet that followed, followed after. 
3ut with unhurrying chase, 

And unperturbed pace, 

Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 

They beat—and a Voice beat 

More instant than the Feet 

“ All things betray thee who betrayest Me.” 

Abundant facts of many kinds show that the ripening experi- 
ence of life, the maturing of the mind, and the progress of candid 
thought all tend to bring men to that Wisdom which the Book of 
Proverbs magnifies. For example, numerous instances confirm 
the truth of Lord Bacon’s observation: “ A little natural philoso- 
phy, and the first entrance into it, doth dispose the opinion to 
atheism; but much natural philosophy, and wading deep into it, 
will bring about men’s minds to religion.” Dr. Alfred Momerie 
contradicts this, and points in evidence to modern scientists, like 
Tyndall and Huxley, as having waded deep into natural philosophy 
without being brought about to religion, Nevertheless Bacon’s 
maxim states the general truth. Under it are included several cor- 
roborating facts. One fact is that this class of skeptics have either 
superficial or one-sided learning. They are such, not by reason of 
superior knowledge, but by deficiency thereof, being ignorant of 
many things—indeed, of a whole range of facts remote from and 
opposite to the physical side of life. The broadening of their 
knowledge by multiplying their points of view will bring them in 
sight of some of those antipodal facts. If they knew more they 
would believe more. Another fact is that increase of intelligence, 
education, and knowledge is advantageous to, as well as promoted 
by, Christianity. Its motto is, “ Let there be light.” Religion is 
no fabrication of the imagination, but a knowledge of and regard 
for truth, and for that central and supreme Reality to which all 
truth relates. To knowledge enlarging beyond a segment toward 
the full circle, or in the segment going deeper, Christianity becomes 
continually more credible. But another fact is that natural scien- 
tists, failing to find evidence in proof of their antisupernatural 
theories, frequently confess failure and acknowledge the break- 
down of materialistic explanations. The attempt to account for 


origins and evolutions on a purely natural basis has to be given 
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up. The insufficiency and irrationality of atheistic schemes are 
ascertained and published. The necessity of some other theory 
is admitted, and Christianity’s explanation is left in possession of 
the field, supported equally by reason and by faith. 

Eminent scientists, cultivating sedulously the questioning habit 
of mind and failing to find physical proof of spiritual things, 
attract attention by the utterance of daring doubts and strident 
denials. But, continuing their investigations and affirmations in 
that spirit, they often move on into a gradual distrust of their 
overconfident negations. Wider study and maturer reflection 
upon the marvelous and mysterious facts of life diminish the 
positiveness of their dogmatic denials, until not infrequently in 
later life they write some sentence which essentially concedes 
Religion’s whole claim. Some new point of view is reached or 
some overlooked consideration brings its force to bear upon the 
mind, so that some truth stands clearly out which is nothing less 
than one of the salients of Christianity ; and in giving recogni- 
tion to that truth they logically surrender the whole case. Over 
the wall to the besiegers they throw the key of their castle gate. 

Instances of an opposite character, apparently contradicting 
Bacon and supporting Momerie, are not denied. Darwin late in 
life said that those faculties on which the higher tastes depend 
had been gradually atrophied in him, “to the injury of the intel- 
lect and yet more of the moral character.” He was entirely en- 
grossed in physical science, as Edward A. Freeman was in the 
study and writing of history ; so to both of them religious verities 
faded out of recognition, and degeneration into agnosticism en- 
sued, until the former came near to being the typical agnostic 
pattern. It is not forgotten that Schopenhauer, the luxurious 
pessimist, knowing no better god, died with the gilded statue 
of Gotama Buddha looking at him from the mantelpiece. That 
disuse may destroy spiritual faculty, evil habits grow fixed, and 
disbelief unbroken become final and fatal, are awful and admon- 
itory facts, 

Yet the system of things, the voices of man’s own nature, the 
true progress of thought, and the powerful pressure of the Holy 
Spirit are against such results. Romanes wrote with Bacon and 
against Momerie in these words: “If a little knowledge of phys- 
iology and psychology dispose men to atheism, a deeper knowl- 
edge of both, and still more a deeper thought upon their relations 
to one another, will lead men back to some form of religion.” Did 
not Darwin at last concede that his doctrine of evolution was not 
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verifiable, and did he not modify its statement by the hypothesis 
of a controlling Power? Did not John Tyndall observe that the 
human mind, by natural instinct, turns, with the yearning of a 
pilgrim for his distant home, to the mystery from which it has 
emerged, earnestly seeking so to fashion it as to give unity to 
thought and faith? And when the mind so turns to study the 
primal and infinite Mystery is there any way toward the desired 
unity of a satisfying conception except by listening to the lips 
which said, “I am the way, the truth, and the life;” “He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father?” In Mr. Huxley’s Apologetic 
Trenicon are signs that at threescore and ten the ripening ex- 
perience of life has taken sobering and salutary effect on him. 
When Frederic Harrison flings at him the solemn questions, 
“What is the relation of man to the Author of the world? Is 
there or is there not a moral providence? Have I an immortal 
soul, and what becomes of it when I die ?”—and insists that Mr. 
Huxley is bound to make some answer to these agonizing ques- 
tions of the human race, Huxley says that he fully accepts a 
general providence which is the cause of the rational order of the 
universe, and with this Cause he believes man has to do. Of 
his own life this old man adds, “I have done my day’s work, 
not always with a light heart, but with a sense of responsibility 
and a terror of that which may appear when the thick web of 
fiction is stripped off.” Now can such a “sense of responsibility ” 
be felt toward protoplasm or a godless universe of matter, or only 
toward “the Judge of all the earth?” In a manner essentially 
religious Mr. Huxley goes on: “I am a very strong believer in 
the punishment of certain kinds of actions, not only in the pres- 
ent but in all the future a man can have, be it long or short.” “I 
suppose that all men with a clear sense of right and wrong have 
now and then descended into hell and stopped there long enough 
to know what infinite punishment is.” “ If a genuine immortality 
awaits us, such immortality, without some change like that de- 
picted in the thirteenth chapter of Corinthians, must be in eternal 
misery.” After such utterances as these Mr. Huxley expresses 
his scorn for the “liberalism” which makes light of serious 
spiritual issues, which increases the weakness of the world and 
“covers up the awful realities which it shudders to look at.” In 
all this we find, it is true, no positive profession of faith, but surely 
it sounds inconsistent with the “gross and brutal materialism ” 


charged upon his Lay Sermons twenty-five years earlier ; in- 
consistent also with professed agnosticism. Rather does this man 
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of science, bending under life’s long experience, seem to be bow- 
ing his soul in the very presence of those tremendous realities 
which are the theme of old-fashioned orthodox religion. 

In comparative theology it is as Bacon asserted it to be in natural 
philosophy—at last, if not before, it turns Christward. Years ago, 
when Max Miiller issued his Origin of Religions, he was inclined to 
think that all religions had begun in nature- worship and werenatural 
evolutions therefrom, all being therefore on a par as to their genesis 
and foundation. But fuller study of the comparative merits of the 
natural ethnic religions and Christianity bronght him to so clear 
a conviction of the superiority of our New Testament faith that 
he stood before the British Bible Society with this declaration: 
“The Vedas, the Hindoo Puranas, the Koran, the Parsi Zend- 
Avesta, and the Buddhist Tripitaka all say that salvation must 
be purchased, the purchase-money being our good works and de- 
servings, Our Bible is from beginning to end a protest against 
this doctrine. Good works are indeed enjoined, but they are only 
the outcome of a grateful heart, the fruits of faith. They are 
never the ransom money of true disciples of Christ. Let us teach 
Hindoo, Buddhist, Mohammedan that there is only one Sacred 
Book of the East that can be their mainstay in that awful hour 
when they pass alone into the unseen world. It is the Sacred Book 
which contains that faithful saying worthy to be received of all: 
‘Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.’” Monier- 
Williams, at the beginning of his study of Hindoo religions, was 
strongly prejudiced in their favor, But later on he could not 
listen with patience to those who praised them. He openly and 
vigorously denounced the stupid ignorance and what he called the 
“jelly-fish toleration” which refuse to insist upon or acknowl- 
edge the decided superiority of Christianity. At an anniversary 
of the Church Missionary Society he said: “After you have 
studied all false religions, fearlessly proclaim the plain, unchange- 
able, eternal facts of the Gospel; nay, its stubborn, unyielding, 
inexorable facts. Let it be absolutely clear that Christianity 
cannot, must not, be watered down to suit the palate of Hindoo, 
Parsi, Confucian, Buddhist, Mohammedan. Whoso wishes to 
pass from the false to the true religion can never hope to do so by 
the rickety planks of compromise.” And Romanes tells us that 
intellectually it was in large part the science of comparative re- 
ligion coupled with the study of anthropology that turned him 
toward faith in Christ. 

Not only in natural philosophy and comparative theology, 
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but in all the ways of thought, probability presses serious and 
maturing minds toward faith. Voltaire was brought by length- 
ening years to believe more and more firmly in an immortality 
with rewards and punishments, as Socrates in prison taught in 
the hour before the cup of hemlock was brought. Through Pas- 
cal’s Paris life dissipation and skepticism went together. In 
later years, having turned from evil ways, he “ faced the specters 
of the mind and laid them,” and came to regard Christ, in his 
nature, teachings, and life, as the center of all knowledge, in 
whom was not only God reconciling the world unto himself, but 
the meeting point wherein all seemingly antithetical truths are 
reconcilable. Goethe began in revolt against Christianity, but 
after all his rebellious battling he wrote Jacobi: “It is alto- 
gether strange to me that I, an old heathen, should see the Cross 
planted in my own ground, and hear Christ’s blood and wounds 
practically preached without its offending me. We owe this to 
the higher point of view to which philosophy has raised us.” 
Carlyle, after many hesitations, megrims, and vagaries, “ flung 
the might of his aged manhood against the ‘ gospel of dirt,’ and 
came back to the catechism, learned at his mother’s knee, for a 
true conception of the destiny of man, which is ‘to glorify God 
and enjoy him forever.” In like manner Edmund Yates said: 
“T seldom speak of religion, but I have thought a good deal 
about it, and what I am now trying to do is to live back to the 
faith of my childhood,” The last friend to whom George Eliot 
wrote says that “at the time of her sudden and untimely death 
her mind was slowly reverting toward some measure of faith ;” 
and are we not told that, nearing life’s close, she kept Thomas a 
Kempis’s Jmitation of Christ near her? Bourget, who in Le 
Disciple recommended the young to embrace the positive virtues 
of faith, hope, and charity, yet showed that he himself had never 
risen thereto, and who in Cosmopolis betrays the skepticism of 
a soul not at one with itself nor with God’s world, is said to have 
undergone since then so great a change that he classes himself as 
a believer. Tolstoi, in My Confession, tells the story of his soul: 
“T have lived in this world fifty-five years; for nearly forty of 
those years I have been a Nihilist in the true sense of that word ; 
not socialist and not revolutionary, according to the perverted 
meaning attached to it; but really Nihilist, that is, lacking in all 
faith, believing in nothing.” “Early in life I lost my faith; I 
have lived like all other people among the various varieties of 
life. I have done something in literature, undertaking to teach 
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others things of which I knew nothing. Then the Sphinx be- 
gan to persecute me, saying, as to (Edipus of old, ‘ Guess my rid- 
dle or I will devour thee.’ Human science explained to me noth- 
ing. ‘To my incessant questions, the only ones that concerned 
me, ‘ Why do I live? What am I?’ science answered by teach- 
ing me a hundred other things which were of no consequence to 
me.” At last he turned to Christ, and, making his own interpre- 
tations, settled upon a religion having such fundamental principles 
as these: “ Regulate your life by the evangelical precepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Shun all violence. Resist not evil. Di- 
vide the proceeds of your labor with the poor. Reverence the 
family—have no divorce or libertinage.” ‘The ripening expe- 
rience of life took thirty years to bring about this conversion 
from nothing to something, from Nihilism to the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

A man to whom in the decline of life there came through the 
reading of a certain book the perception of a Beauty of Truth as 
well as a Beauty of Goodness higher than the senses says con- 
cerning that experience, in which his idea of God grew far nearer 
and immeasurably grander : “I was filled with a new reverence, 
mixed with a fear such as one experiences when beholding 
through the lens of a telescope a star seen shortly before with 
the naked eye, but now grown to an enormous size. The last 
rays of evening light were dying away in my study before I 
finished reading. I put down the book and sat down at a win- 
dow which commands a view over the plains that stretch from 
the Alps to the sea. From the religious emotion of that hour, 
as I sat listening to the murmurings and whisperings of the night, 
which seemed to me like living voices full of religious meaning, 
I felt the duty of bearing witness to the divine light which I had 
received.” 

The influence of the ripening experience of life often mellows 
and softens man’s nature. The passionate blood is cooled, the 
fiery temper tamed, the haughty spirit humbled. The return of 
a certain childlikeness is noticed in men toward the last, very 
touching to see and sometimes beautiful; in place of roughness 
gentleness, in place of self-sufficiency a willing dependence, in 
place of self-will pliableness and submissiveness. A strong man 
temporarily ill received from a friend this discerning sentence : 
“Tt is, indeed, a change for you to like being nursed, and 
perhaps not altogether a bad one from a character point of 
view.” The renascence of docile dispositions might measurably 
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prepare a man to nestle like a trusting child in the bosom of the 
Father. The late upblooming of the pure and artless spirit of 
childhood from under the incrustations of inveterate worldliness 
is well set forth in a story about a courtier who, after truckling 
and crawling all his life for place and favor, sees at the end with 
a sick heart the worthlessness of all that tawdry tinsel, and gets 
back a child’s joy in the simple but sweet and matchless beauties 
of God’s own conferring. This is the poet’s story : 

I helped a man to die, some few weeks since, 

Warped even from his go-cart to one end— 

The living on princes’ smiles, reflected from 

A mighty herd of favorites. No mean trick 

He left untried, and truly well-nigh wormed 

All traces of God's finger out of him; 

Then died, grown old. And just an hour before, 

Having lain long with blank and soulless eyes, 

He sat up suddenly, and with natural voice 

Said that in spite of thick air and closed doors 

God told him it was June; and he knew well, 

Without such telling, harebells grew in June; 

And all that kings could ever give or take 

Would not be precious as those blooms to him. 


The intimation is that when a man’s heart, sickened of shams 
and shows and the base insincerities of courts, turns back like ¢ 
child among the flowers, the banks of the River of Life might 
not impossibly be somewhere near where those harebells were 
abloom. 

It is not surprising when lifelong unbelievers confess their 
faith in the words of Thomas, “My Lord and my God!” Ripen- 
ing experience and advancing seasons bring men to solemn situa- 
tions, and make trifling impossible. Supreme questions can no 
longer be postponed. The time when they could be debated and 
held in suspense is past. The peremptory hour has arrived which 
forces decision. The soul hears itself spoken to in the imperative 
mood, and must face its responsibility without evasion. Strauss 
wrote near the end of life: “I have reached, indeed overstepped, 
the threshold of old age. There every earnest man has to listen 
to the Voice within, ‘Give an account of thy stewardship, for 
thou mayest be no longer steward,’”? The pinch of life’s ultimate 


exigencies is severe. The pressure, in extremis, must be enor- 
mous, like the weight of a thousand atmospheres on every square 
inch of man’s rational and moral being. In a lecture by Bishop 
Arthur Cleveland Coxe at Kenyon College were these words: 
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“Says one who knows too well the emptiness of a life shaped by 
other maxims, ‘The most logical attitude of the thinker, in the 
presence of religion is to act as though it were true,” ‘One should 
behave as though God and the soul existed.’ Whose experience 
dictates this as the philosophy of life? Of course, every believer’s 
—but, I believe in the depths of my soul, every infidel’s not less, 
when daylight dies away from him and the shadows of the dark 
valley begin to appall. For he who says this is the brilliant 
Renan, the same unhappy man whose perpetual endeavor it has 
been to double damn his countrymen, delivering them over again 
to a reign of terror and despair.” Dr. Paulus, a professor at 
Heidelberg, was an atheist who denied immortality and the 
supernatural. When his final illness began he said he was about 
to die, and that that would be the end of him. For hours he lay 
in coma—no word, no look, no sign. It was supposed he would 
never rouse from that stupor. All at once his eyes opened and 
gazed at the ceiling asif he saw something those about him could 
not see; raising his head, he said distinctly, “There is another 
life;” in a moment he was gone. 

If new light ever falls upon the soul and new visions of reality 
are ever given, it may well be when life’s experience reaches or 
approaches its climax and its close. The ancient Egyptians had 
a temple soconstructed that on a certain day of the year the set- 
ting sun, as it touched the horizon, would send its rays straight 
through the propylea and the long vista of walls and columns 
within till they fell upon the statue of the divinity in the most 
sacred secret place. Does the sunset hour of life send fuller light 
through the temple of man’s soul to make more bright that image 
of divinity which ‘sin him? Matthew Arnold on his last Sab- 
bath attended the Sefton Park Presbyterian Church, Liverpool. 
It was sacrament morning; the sermon was on the Shadow of the 


Cross; and the closing hymn was, 


When I survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of glory died. 


At the home of his brother-in-law, after service, a servant 
heard him repeating to himself, on the stairs, the first lines of that 
hymn. At luncheon he spoke about the hymn and said he 
thought it the finest in the English language. When he rose 
from the table he went out, and in ten minutes he was dead— 
dead, with his mind dwelling on the cross of Christ—a finale 
hardly anticipated by readers of his books, 
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THE ARENA. 


DIOCESE AND DISTRICT. 


Most of the criticisms which have appeared upon the article in the 
September Review, entitled ‘‘ Methodist Episcopacy in Transition,” have 
not only ignored certain patent facts, but have misstated the writer’s 
position by using certain terms in a sense which he carefully avoided 
giving to them. This is specially true of the brief criticism quoted in the 
January number of the Review from the Methodist Review of Nashville, 
Tenn. The phrase ‘‘ quadrennial diocesan episcopacy,” although placed 
within quotation marks, isnot mine. The words ‘‘ diocese” and ‘‘ dioce- 
san,” as used in this discussion, are misleading. There is hardly anything 
in common between the Anglican diocese and the proposed Methodist 
district except the fact that both have geographical boundaries. Ac- 
cording to the Anglican theory the bishop is before, and, of course, above, 
the Church, and logically the diocese must take the place which the ‘‘ his- 
toric’ theory assigns it. The Methodist theory, on the other hand, makes 
the bishop the servant of the Church, and his proposed district is simply a 
special field of labor to which he is assigned fora giventime. Extremely 
misleading is the constant practice of assuming that any and every pro- 
posal to introduce system into our present ‘‘ systemless ” usage means, 
and must mean, the adoption of the Protestant Episcopal diocese. 

Another mistake is made by assuming that our present-day usage is 
identical with the original ‘plan ” to which reference is made in the 
third restrictive rule. Dr. Tigert professes to be startled by the bare 
suggestion of a change in our modern usage, not perceiving, apparently, 
that this usage has nothing to do with the ‘‘ plan” as it existed in the 
mind of Joshua Soule. Previous to 1852 the present method of making 
annual assignments of the bishops to the Conferences was unknown. The 
same bishop often retained charge of a group of Conferences for a number 
of successive years. In the minds of the fathers the term ‘ plan” mani- 
festly had no reference to the details of method adopted either by the 
bishop or the General Conference, but referred only to the arrangement 
by which an episcopacy was to be secured to the Church, which was to 
be unique in possessing the distinetive characteristics, ‘‘ itinerant” and 
‘* general.” To assume that the present absence of anything worthy of 
the name of plan was the thing contemplated by the authors of the re- 
strictive rules is to give them credit for an accurate foresight of an eccle- 
siastical policy which had no existence at all until nearly half a century 
after their day. 


The question at issue is a very plain one. An episcopacy was estab- 
lished with a proviso that it must remain permanently ‘itinerant ” and 
‘* general.” But, as a matter of fact, it has ceased to be general, in that 
it leaves vast sections of the Church without episcopal superintendence. 
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To say that this failure is made up by the presence of presiding elders is 
to trifle with words, There were presiding elders in the Church when the 
rule was adopted, and yet it wasexpected that the bishops should per- 
sonally visit every district. Then, as to the word ‘‘ itinerant,” it is no 
longer applied to the episcopacy in the Methodist sense of the word. It 
keeps the bishops in motion, it is true, but it sends them through the 
Church and over the world on a series of extraordinary tours, the utility 
of which practical men fail to see, and the nature of which is in singular 
contrast with the orderly methods of the itinerant system as applied else- 
where. I unhesitatingly and firmly believe in the episcopal form of gov- 
ernment and in the itinerant Methodist system with its historic modifica- 
tions. Lalso believe that the episcopal superintendence should be general, 
and for this reason I have ventured to advocate a policy which will put a 
Methodist bishop at every point where one is needed, and thus give the 
Church what she now has only in very imperfect measure, an itinerant 
general superintendency, When Bishop Thomson edited The Christian 
Advocate he advocated similar views, and it was from that loyal man 
that I learned to cherish the hope of a more excellent ecclesiastical way. 
Penang, Malaysia. J. M. THosurn. 


CHURCIT PAPERS FOR SUNDAY READING. 


Tue writer has a conviction, born both of experience and observation, 
that the value of the best Church paper varies according to the time of 
the week it reaches its readers, Let experience be heard from first. In 
the summer of 1893 I was stationed in Colorado, at a point where The 
Christian Advocate reached me regularly on Saturday. Asa rule it was 
hardly more than unfolded till Sunday afternoon, most of which I had 
for reading. Though I had taken this paper for thirteen years I never 
reilized what a treasure it was till I had those Sabbath afternoons to 
give to its perusal while, to me, it was fresh. Of especial value did I 
find the page on ‘‘The Christian Life.” The Sunday atmosphere, after 
the Sunday school and Church worship of the forenoon, gave a whole- 
some flavor to that excellent department, I read, also, with relish and 
profit most of the longer articles of the paper, something I had done 
but rarely and irregularly in all the years I had been a subscriber. This 
was not the first time I had been blessed with leisure on Sunday, but as 
I had always lived where the paper reached me as early as Friday I had 
usually read the shorter articles and items at the first, and by Sunday it 
was laid aside for something else. Later in 1893 I moved to a point 
farther west, where The Christian Advocate did not reach me till Monday 
morning, Though my summer experience had taught me to value it 
more highly than ever before, I found it impossible to read it as much 
under these changed conditions as I had in the summer. It would get 
the old time ‘‘ skimming over” when it first came; often no more. On 
Sunday there was seldom any disposition to hunt up a paper that had 
been off the presses nearly two weeks and thrown around in my study 
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nearly one full week. As a result I got but little value out of one of my 
most valued Church papers. I was afterward relating this experience to 
an eminent educator in Denver, when he gave me a similar experience in 
connection with another New York weekly, The Outlook. Picking up a 
copy from his table, he said: ‘‘ Ilere is a paper that regularly reaches me 
on Saturday evening, and I invariably read it on Sunday. If it came 
earlier in the week I would have no time to read it, and by Sunday its 
freshness would be so nearly gone I would likely have but little disposi- 
tion to read it.” 

Distant subscribers will doubtless appreciate the fact that most 
religious weeklies go to press in the first part of the week chiefly for 
their benefit, but for ‘‘the greatest good to the greatest number” I feel 
warranted in advocating a change to the other end of the week, espe 
cially for all our Methodist weeklies. If all of these official papers with 
the date of Saturday went to press early Friday morning, and were 
mailed Friday evening, they could be distributed over an area having a 
radius of six hundred miles from each publishing center before the post 
offices would close on Saturday night; and as for distant subscribers, if 
all mailing were to stop by Saturday noon, so that no Sunday mail train 
would carry Methodist official literature, and no postal servant employ 
Sunday in handling papers that are sometimes rife with Conference reso- 
lutions against Sabbath desecration—with such an arrangement these 
distant subscribers would fare as well as they do now, fora New York 
paper delivered in Omaha on Saturday is pretty largely made up the 
week previous anyhow. In other words, they would fare about as the 
majority of subscribers now fare, getting their paper near the middle of 
the week. 

Observation coincides with experience in support of the conviction 
that our Church papers are read much less than they would be if the 
majority of subscribers received them on the eve of the Sabbath. In 
most homes, Methodist with the rest, there is but little reading during 
the week aside from the daily newspaper. That the Church paper should 
aim to compete with the Sunday secular in all respects I do not advocate ; 
but that it should use every legitimate plan to engage for itself a larger 
portion of the principal reading day of the week is a pressing necessity. 
If there is to be any check to the increasing demand for the Sunday 
newspaper might not the antidote be found in publishing the Church 
weekly and putting it into the home a little nearer the time that the 
secular paper is placed there? Since religious editors have a whole week 
to prepare one issue, while in that time the secular editors must make 
seven, it seems that the Church weekly ought to be able to compete 
with the Sunday secular in general attractiveness, at any rate in Chris- 
tian homes; and if the Church paper could only be found in those 
homes on Sunday morning, having some of that freshness which is the 


chief charm of the Sunday secular, there certainly would be some chance 
for competition. It may be claimed by some that the news feature is 
the principal attraction of the Sunday paper, particularly the sensational 
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news in it, and that in this feature the Church paper can never compete. 
But it is evident that the publishers of the Sunday paper do not regard 
this feature as the chief attraction, else why would they put into that 
paper so much matter in addition to the news? In multitudes of Chris- 
tian homes there is much more time spent on the Sunday newspaper than 
would be required in getting the news, sensational and all the rest. Per- 
haps much is read in that paper which might be found in the library 
of those very homes, but which would not be read if not found fresh in 
the newspaper. In this department of general reading the Church paper 
certainly could compete and would have as good a chance to cultivate a 
taste for itself as the secular paper has, or nearly so. Of course it could 
never be quite as fresh as the secular paper on Sunday, but aside from the 
news it would appear as fresh if it were not seen in the home till Sunday 
morning. 

If our Church papers were published late in the week it might be an 
experiment worth trying to send them in packages to all the large cities 
and have them delivered on Saturday night by private carriers, Our 
‘* officials” are numerous enough, and published at such centers as to 
be able to cover all their own territory, with a bare exception or two, by 
Saturday night if mailed on Friday night. If this, or some similar plan, 
were undertaken, it would be found that we have not too many official 
papers, and might even have to add one or two. 

The alteration I suggest is certainly not a revolution. It simply asks 
a change in the time of going to press with our Church papers from the 
first end of the week to the last. From the standpoint of the subscriber 
and reader this suggestion seems feasible and advantageous. To editors 
and publishers it may seem like worthless theorizing. Nevertheless it is 
hereby submitted, in good faith, for general and charitable consideration. 

St. Louis, Mo, CoLuMBUS BRADFORD. 


THE SOUL A SUBSTANTIAL ENTITY. 


Tue saintly and scholarly Dr. James Strong has left us the result of his 
readings and reflections on immortality in a little book entitled The Doc- 
trine of a Future Life. In reference to ‘‘ disembodied spirit” he says: 
‘¢ All information by observation or testimony is shut out; every avenue 
of external intelligence is closed. . . . No act, properly such, can be put 
forth by a spirit destitute of all apparatus and opportunity for it... . No 
thought or feeling will occupy the mind but gladness of review, luxury 
of soul communion, and rapture of anticipation.” ‘There is,” says 
the author, ‘‘ no tertium quid or intermediate substance between body and 
spirit.” 

This seems a bold assertion in face of the latest announcements of 
science. The very corner stone of the material universe is the atom, a 
substance unseen; and the fluid that fills the spaces between the rolling 
worlds is a thing so misty and mysterious that none of the senses can 
come in touch with it. Who knows but that some subtle substance, al- 
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ready contained within the body, may incase or clothe the soul around, and 
depart with it, and live with its life, inseparable from its existence ? 
‘‘There is a spiritual body.” ‘‘We have...a house not made with 
hands.” We desire not to be ‘‘unclothed but clothed upon.” ‘* Flesh 
and blood” are ruled out, but not spiritual, or pneumatical, substance. 
That all the departed saints shall wait for the resurrection without an 
embodying substance of some kind, as unclothed guests might wait out- 
side a palace because unfit to cnter, is a theory which is, to say the least, 
unproved, 

The authors of that profoundly thoughtful book called The Unseen 
Universe, lay down two general conditions of organized life: ‘* There 
must be an organ connecting the individual with the past, and there must 
be such a frame and such a universe that the living being has the power 
of varied action in the present... . We cannot imagine a finite intelli- 
gence to exist without organization.” They show there is nothing in 
physical philosophy that can lead us to doubt the existence of immaterial 
substances. They take the position that, as the physical substance of the 
visible universe and the beginnings of life must have originated in an in- 
visible universe, and as the present material system is tending to inevi- 
table decay, the laws of continuity and of the conservation of energy make 
it probable that the available energy of the visible universe will ultimately 
be appropriated by the ether; and, as a separate existence, the visible 
universe itself may disappear, ‘‘so that we shall have no huge useless, 
inert mass in far-off ages to remind the passer-by of a species of matter 
which will then have become long since out of date and functionally 
effete. Why should not the universe bury its dead out of sight ?” 

If we are surrounded by an invisible universe it is not unscientific to 
suppose that souls slip from the one universe into the other, that angelic 
beings should come and go, and that God himself should reach out a hand 
divine from a world so near. Supernal forces seem to us as human forces 
must seem to bees in a hive when a hand intrudes, or to ants when a 
human footstep makes itself felt on their lowly roof. Incarnation, resur- 
rection, ascension, providential interposition, are like gleams of sun- 
light through the windows of a home. The spiritual world is not an 
unnatural world, but an overshadowing and encircling sphere of being 
which receives the redeemed of earth and crowns them with fullness 
of life. 

Such a view of the heavenly world accords with facts of Scripture and 
experience 





Stephen’s rapturous vision, John’s apocalyptic glimpses of 
glory, Jacob’s wondrous dream, the sight of celestial chariots that met 
the opened spiritual sense of Elisha’s servant, the strange sweet recogni- 
tions of saintly men and women in all ages as they have lingered on the 
confines of the future world, Spirit forms may be seen by the inner 
sense, but not spirits without forms. Heaven is not a world of shadows, 
but a world of sentient, substantial souls. Innate longings go out toward 


a natural and human heaven—not toward a dreamy and shadowy sphere 
occupied by beings in transitu, waiting in calm and trancelike state for 
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the resurrection, the second advent, and the judgment day to inaugurate 
their real life. 

The poet Tennyson, who, in his masterpiece, ‘‘In Memoriam,” shows 
such keen insight into humanity and its hopes, is said to have remarked: ‘I 
believe that, beside our material body, we have an immaterial body, some- 
thing like what the Egyptians called the Ka. . . . The spirit flashes out of 
this shadow into substance.” Is this not both scriptural and sensible ? 

Thurlow, Pa. T. M. GrirFitTH. 


IS DR. WHEELER RIGHT? 

On page 169 of the January-February number, in a review of Dr. D. H. 
Wheeler's Our Industrial Utopia, and Its Unhappy Citizens, occurs this 
statement: ‘* Notable, too, is his approval of the theory concerning land 
that it has no value except what has been put into it by labor, which of 
itself isa refutation of Henry George’s doctrine of government ownership 
and the single tax.” I greatly wonder that so clear a thinker as is Dr. 
Wheeler should fail to see the one-sidedness of the ‘‘ theory” to which he 
gives his ‘‘approval.” Land and labor depend each upon the other for its 
value, Labor is absolutely helpless except land supply it with raw material. 
Land is absolutely valueless except labor transform it into wealth. Land 
and labor are the two coordinated legs upon which society perambulates, 
No substitute for the coordination, nor for either of the legs, can be 
found. Destroy the coordination, and society is unbalanced; labor, and 
it tumbles; land, and it is helplessly crippled. In the statement under 
consideration let the terms ‘‘land” and ‘ labor ” 
it would be no further from the truth than as it now stands. A much 
nearer approach, however, to the whole truth is made in the proposition 
that both derive all the value they possess from association with each 
other. We conclude, therefore, that Dr. Wheeler has given his ‘ap- 
proval ” to a very untrustworthy ‘‘ theory.” 

What disposition shall be made of wealth, the joint product of land 
and labor? Consider, in answering, that labor (brain and brawn) is the 
gift of God (nature) to the individual, and that land is the gift of God (na- 
ture) to the race. In order to produce profit (wages or rent) the indi- 
vidual and the race must form a copartnership. In the enterprise the 
individual must invest his worthless labor; the race, its valueless land. 
The profits should be divided accordingly. Wages, the profit of labor 
by virtue of its association with land, should accrue to the individual, 
See Luke x, 7. Rent, the profit of land by virtue of its association 
with labor, should accrue to the race. See Eccles. v, 9. 

We conclude, therefore, that wages should belong to the individual 
producing them; that land rents should be collected by the government 
for the people; and that this “is of itself a” substantiation ‘‘ of Henry 
George's doctrine of ” common ‘‘ ownership and the single tax.” He who 
has a more equitable, natural, and scriptural doctrine has a great oppor- 
tunity to become famous. J. L. VALLow. 

Durango, Colo. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


‘* BAPTIZED FOR THE DEAD.”—1 COR. XV, 29. 

Tue passages of Scripture which perplex modern critics were equally 
perplexing to the early Chureh. One would suppose that the enlighten- 
ment and critical skill of the present age would have been successful in 
clearing up these difficult passages; but many problems still remain to be 
solved, and the work of the exegete has not been superseded. The early 
expositors are still the fountain whence we draw our most satisfactory 
explanations of Scripture. 

The passage under consideration is one upon which much learning, 
and especially much conjecture, have been expended. ‘‘ What shall they 
do which are baptized for the dead?” It is clear that there was in the 
early Church a baptism for the dead the exact nature of which has not been 
made known to us. Anexhaustive catalogue of interpretations may be 
found in the critical commentaries. We give the list furnished by Dean 
Stanley as an example of the vagaries of exegesis, The interpretation 
adopted by Dean Stanley is, ‘‘ Those who are baptized vicariously for the 
dead.” Other interpretations are: 1. ‘‘ What shall they gain who are 
baptized for the removal of their dead works?” 2. ‘‘ What shall they 
gain who are baptized for the hope of the resurrection of the dead?’s 
(Chrysostom.) 3. ‘‘ What shall they gain who are baptized into the death 
of Christ?” 4, ‘*Whatshall they gain who are afflicted (compare Luke 
xii, 50 ; Mark x, 38) for the hope of the resurrection of the dead?” 5. What 
shall they gain who are baptized at the moment of death, with a view to 
their state when dead” (alluding to the practice of deathbed baptisms) ? 
6. ‘What shall they gain who are baptized into the place of the dead mar- 
tyrs?” 7. ‘* What shall they gain who are baptized into the name of’ the 
dead (John and Christ)?” 8. ‘* What shall they gain who are baptized 
in order to convert those who are dead in sin?” 9. ‘* What shall they gain 
who are baptized only to die?” 10, ‘* What shall they gain who are bap- 
tized over the graves of thedead” (that is, the martyrs, etc.)? 11. ‘* What 
shall they gain who are baptized when dying, as a sign that their dead 
bodies shall be raised?” 12. ‘* What shall they gain who are baptized for 
the good of the Christian dead; that is, to hasten the day of the resurrection by 
accomplishing the number of the elect ?” 

The selection among these must be largely a matter of conjecture and 
of greater or less probability, for none of them is entirely free from diffi- 
culties. Dean Stanley’s view, that our text is an allusion to the practice of 


‘* vicarious baptism,” is probably the prevalent one. It is said that there 
was a custom of the Corinthians of the first century, and afterward of 
the Marcionites, to baptize a living person in behalf of one who had died 
In the faith, but unbaptized. It was baptism by proxy. It is generally 
agreed that this is the most natural meaning of the passage. The objec- 
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tion to it is not a linguistic one. It seems unreasonable that Paul would 
have sanctioned by an allusion even such a superstitious practice. This 
objection is strongly urged by Calvin and others. On the other hand, so 
careful and conservative an expositor as Ellicott favors this as the most 
tenable view, but evidently with some misgivings. He announces his de- 
cision with the statement that ‘‘ the reference to a custom which, if it then 
existed, must have been condemned creates a real difficulty.” 

If this be rejected, then there are but two other interpretations which 
may be seriously considered —one involving an ellipsis, and the other an 
unusual meaning of the word ‘‘ baptized.” The former is that of Chrys- 
ostom. This interpretation involves an ellipsis of ‘‘ the resurrection,” 
making it read baptized ‘for the resurrection of the dead,” showing a 
belief in the doctrine of the resurrection. The chief objection is that it 
involves a truism, and adds nothing to the force of the apostle’s argument. 
This explanation also involves an unusual meaning of the preposition v7ép, 
translated ‘‘ for.” The other rendering to which we have referred is the 
employment of the word ‘‘ baptized” in a scriptural sense, and with a 
meaning which harmonizes with the verse following. It is the use of 
‘* are baptized ” in the sense of suffer. ‘‘ What shall they do who suffer 
for the dead?” The passages which illustrate this will readily occur to 
the reader and need not to be mentioned. The following verse seems to 
harmonize with this meaning, namely, ‘‘ Why stand we in jeopardy every 
hour?” This usage of the word ‘‘ baptize ” is found in Mark x, 38, 39: 
‘““Ye know not what ye ask: can ye drink of the cup that I drink of ? 
and be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with? And they 
said unto him, We can. And Jesus said unto them, Ye shall indeed 
drink of the cup that I drink of; and with the baptism that I am baptized 
withal shall ye be baptized.” This passage has generally been interpreted 
as referring to the baptism of trial and suffering through which the 
apostles would be called upon to pass. This interpretation harmonizes 
with the verses which follow our text : ‘‘ Why stand we in jeopardy 
every hour ? I protest by your rejoicing which I have in Christ Jesus 
our Lord, I die daily.” We cannot, of course, claim this as the ordinary 
rendering of the word ‘‘baptized,” but it is a possible rendering; and, 
in a passage where something must be supplied, a possible meaning of a 
word which harmonizes with the context and gives force to the whole 
argument is asafe interpretation among so many conflicting opinions. 


THE MINISTER AS A COMFORTER. 


In that most personal and touching of all Paul's letters, his second letter 
to the Corinthians, he blesses God for comforting him in his tribulations, 
and at the same time recognizes a divine purpose in all God’s consolations, 
namely, ‘‘that we may be able to comfort them that are in any affliction ” 
(2 Cor, i, 4). The Greek is very beautiful and forceful: 4 tapaxaday sjuac 
éxl mdon TH Odiver tudyr, cig td divacbar juag mapaKadsiv roi év Taon Odinper, 
It is noteworthy that the word “comfort” occurs ten times from the 
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third to the eighth verses of this chapter. Tlow sore the soul to whom 
these words of healing were so welcome! 

The doctrine of the text is that God bestows his comforts on us, not for 
ourselves only, but to enable us to comfort others. This thought is es- 
pecially suggestive when we pause and look around us. Many changes 
have occurred within a brief period. Fortunes have been made and lost ; 
reputations and positions in life have been gained or have vanished ; death 
has moved on with steady step, and only when we review the ended year 
do we recognize how triumphant his march has been. One has only to 
note the changes that take place during a sojourn abroad for even a few 
months. Nor is death the only source of human sorrow. Sadness in 
home and in personal life whose pangs are even worse than bereavement 
are ever coming to our notice. 

It follows that one of the highest privileges and duties of the minister 
is to be the bearer of consolation. The Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
is the expression of the heart of the great apostle. He has suffered, he 
has been comforted, and he recognizes an end in his consolations, namely, 
that he may comfort others. It may be that he includes other Christian 


” of the text, for his word isa 


ambassadors besides himself in the ‘‘us 
basis for that ministry of consolation which the world expects from God's 
servants. 

The word here rendered ‘‘comfort” is opposed to ‘‘ tribulation,” and 
marks the relief which comes from the Father of mercies, who is also 
designated as the God of consolation, The verb zapaxadeiv, **to comfort,” 
in many passages is ‘‘the technical term for a specific kind of Christian 
teaching, namely, that in which beseeching (2 Cor. v, 20), admonition, 
and comfort predominate.” It appeals to the will, rather than to 
the intellect, and aims to win, rather than to subdue. The noun has 
a similar significance. The idea of comfort by means of the Gospel is 
clearly set forth. ‘‘ Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be com- 
forted ” (Matt. v,4). The Church at Antioch, when it received the letter 
from the first Church council at Jerusalem, “rejoiced at the consolation.” 
The same word is employed in Acts xiii, 15, but is there rendered ‘‘ ex- 
hortation.” It might without impropriety be rendered, ‘‘If ye have any 
word of consolation for the people say on.” In Rom. xii, 8, is the 
phrase, ‘‘ He that exhorteth, on exhortation.” It might be rendered, ‘‘ He 
that comforteth, on comfort.” These passages have been adduced to show 
how fully the Scriptures refer to consolation as one of the great offices of 
the Gospel, and consequently of the Gospel minister. 

The Church has always regarded the characterization of Barnabas, ‘‘ son 
of consolation,” as one of the choicest eulogies of a Christian minister. 
This is a characteristic which receives little public recognition, but it is 
nevertheless a quality not to be despised. We recall a preacher of great 
eminence whose sermons are clothed in choicest English and whose name 
is a synonym for fidelity in every department of church work; but, when 
spoken of by those who have been nearest him, it has always been re- 
marked as his chief glory that he has been the comforter of his troubled 
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people. His name is written in the hearts of hundreds to whom he has 
thus brought tenderest ministrations. 

This power to comfort others differs in different persons. Some are 
sympathetic by nature and can readily and naturally approach the troubled, 
while others equally ready find it difficult. There are those, too, who 
hesitate to offer sympathy as being an intrusion upon the sacredness of 
human sorrow, All this should be considered. Obtrusiveness is never 
more out of place than in attempting to administer consolation. Yet, 
though sometimes no word can be spoken, the sympathetic heart carries 
its message by an unseen current and reaches the heart that most needs it. 

Should not this element pervade our preaching more fully than it does ? 
Many men and women in our churches are hard worked. They find life’s 
burden very heavy, and bring to the house of God a sense of loneliness 
and weariness of which they are scarcely conscious. How cheering if they 
can recognize in the minister's word the voice of the Master, saying, 
‘*Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” Such a word does not always imply a formal allusion to human 
suficring, nor is there required any false sentimentality in dealing with 
the subject; but the spirit of consolation should be the atmosphere in 
which all the minister’s work is carricd forward. 

We have not referred to the truths of the Gospel as the real consoling 
element; that is everywhere assumed, The Holy Spirit is the “ Com- 
forter.” Life and immortality have been brought to light in the Gospel. 
It is the preacher’s duty to see to it that these great grounds of consola- 
tion are not obscured, but that they find the same prominence in the 
Christian pulpit that they have in the word of God. 

The apostle, however, alludes to a preparation for comforting others 
which is very sad, for it is wrought out in tears, Paul passed through it. 
IIe had been pressed without measure; ‘‘ without were fightings, within 
were fears.” He knew the bitterness of the struggle of life. He even 
desired ‘‘to depart, and be-with Christ, which is far better.” Neverthe- 
less, he resolved that to abide in the flesh was more needful for the 
Church. So, when the light shone into his soul, and God came to him 
with his rich consolations, he burst out in thanksgiving, because thereby 
he would ‘‘ be able to comfort them that are in any affliction.” It is the 
joy of many ministers, as they review the sorrows and cares of the year 
now past, that they have thus been able to comfort the lonely and the 


, 


sorrowful. 


HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE. 


In all Christian countries the Bible is recognized as the source of re- 
ligious teaching, and its study is enjoined by the Christian pulpit and 
press as one of the most sacred duties. It is nevertheless true that this 
study is in the main perfunctory, and that there is a gross neglect of 
systematic and spiritual reading of the Bible. It is, further, no centra- 
diction to this statement to add that so profound a scholastic interest in 
the Bible has never existed before, and that its friends and foes were 
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never so busy in forging armor, both for attack and defense, as in these 
closing years of the nineteenth century. Discussion of the topic, ‘‘ How 
Shall We Study the Bible?” is always timely, and never more so than 
now. 

It will be at once recognized as a truism that we cannot study the 
Bible successfully unless we have an intelligent conception of what we 
mean by the Bible. It is well known that the name ‘* Bible,” as applied 
to our sacred writings, was not introduced until the fourth century, prob- 
ably by St. Chrysostom. The word originally meant the papyrus plant, 
the inner bark of which was used of old as a material for writing; then 
the name of the material on which the manuscripts were written was ap- 
plied to the contents of the separate books, as ‘‘the book of Moses” 
(Mark xii, 26), ‘‘the book of Psalms” (Luke xx, 42); and then, after 
centuries, to the ‘‘ entire word of God.” * 


” 


The Bible differs from other books in that it was not written by one 
author, but by different authors, in different ages, and on various topics. 
It opens with the Book of Genesis, which records the origin of the ma- 
terial universe and of human history, and closes with the Apocalypse by 
St. John, which describes with symbolic splendor the final triumph of 
the kingdom of God, Thousands of years separate the great historical 
events which it narrates. The writers, too, differ from each other in 
style and appear in different ages and under diverse forms of civilization. 
Some of the books are poetical, like the Psalms; some are didactic, like 
the Proverbs; some are prophetic, like Isaiah and Nahum; some are 
doctrinal, like Romans; some practical, like James; some spiritual, like 
the epistles of St. John. Their coloring is largely local, and their methods 
and style are as varicd as their topics and as the personal characteristics 
of their authors, The Bible seems to be a library rather than a single 
book. It is thus like the material universe, in which all the sciences 
find their roots and their expression, The same earth-crust is examined 
by the geologist, the mineralogist, the chemist, the antiquarian, and the 
philosopher. Sothe same Bible is investigated by the scientist, the phi- 
lologist, the statesman, the philosopher, the critic, the moralist, and the 
human soul absorbed in the highest spiritual problems; and it is ex- 
pected to yield satisfactory answers to them all. 

Notwithstanding all this diversity, our Bible is one book. It has one 
sublime purpose—the salvation of men from sin, thus ennobling human- 
ity. It has one author, God, by whose inspiration the various writers of 
the different ages have communicated to us his will. It has been de- 
manded of this book by the critics, and the justice of the demand has 
been accepted by its friends, that every part shall harmonize with every 
other part, and that Genesis and Revelation, the Old Testament and the 
New, shall at no point contradict each other. At this stage the schools 
of attack and defense diverge. Into such discussions our topic does not 
call us to enter. We merely mention it to show that we claim for our 
Bible that its authors were inspired by God. 


* Alexander, New Testament Literature, p. 7. 
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ARCHHAEIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


THE HEBREW TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

Ir is greatly to be regretted that we have no very ancient manuscripts 
of the Hebrew Bible; indeed, the oldest so far discovered is of com- 
paratively recent origin. The earliest manuscript of any portion of the 
Old Testament in the Hebrew language is that called the ‘* Later Prophets’ 
Codex,” supposed to have been written A. D. 916. The next oldest is 
one of the entire Old Testament, said to have been written A. D. 1009. 
Both of these precious documents are in the Imperial Library of St. 
Petersburg. What is known as the ‘‘ Reuchlin Codex of the Prophets,” 
now at Carlsruhe in Germany, bears the date of A. D. 1105. The great 
bulk of Hebrew manuscripts originated at a much later time, somewhere 
between the twelfth and sixteenth century of the Christian era. Accord- 
ing to the conservative view, the last book of the Old Testament was 
written at least four hundred years B. C.; and even the most liberal critic 
will admit that the entire Old Testament was completed before the birth 
of Christ. Thus, according to the most radical view, more than one 
thousand years had elapsed between the completion of the original auto- 
graphs and the most ancient copies in our possession, During the writ- 
ing of this article word comes from England that Dr. Gaster exhibited 
some ancient manuscripts at a recent mecting (on January 14) of the 
Society of Biblieal Archeology in London, and at the same time read a 
paper entitled ‘‘Some Unique Hebrew Manuscripts of the Bible of the 
Ninth and Tenth Century.” This paper is soon to be published in the 
‘* Proceedings ” of the society. It is tobe hoped that these documents 
will prove genuine and offer material aid to biblical textual criticism. 

Such a long period having elapsed between the original autographs and 
oldest transcripts, it is but natural to think that the latter contain some 
errors. Not only have the original disappeared, but probably many 
copies even of copies made in that long interval have also been lost. It 
is more than likely that each succeeding copy would be somewhat less 
correct than its predecessor. For, in spite of the scrupulous care be- 
stowed by the Hebrews upon the correct reproductions of their sacred 
books, a multitude of errors of one kind or another have crept in. Many 
of these have been pointed out by the Masorites, and supposedly more 
correct readings have been suggested in the footnotes found in our ordi- 
nary Hebrew Bibles. Unfortunately, these notes, though numerous, are 
of minor importance, for they are chiefly concerned with the accents, or- 
thography, or pronunciation; and indeed many of them are positively 
wrong. Driver, in his Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, has 
well said: ‘‘The work of the Masorites, it should be remembered, was 
essentially conservative ; their aim was not to form atext, but, by fixing the 
pronunciation and other means, to preserve a text which (in all essentials) 
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they received already formed, from others. The antecedents of the text 
which thus became the basis of the Masoretic text can only be deter- 
mined approximately by conjecture.” 

The preservation of the Hebrew Scriptures has been the marvel of the 
ages; for, in spite of war, captivity, and persecution, we have a goodly 
number of these ancient writings, mostly in language perfectly intelligi- 
ble. That the sacred writings of a people subjected to so many diffi- 
culties should contain errors is natural. For, though the scribes for the 
most part executed their work with great conscientiousness and punctili- 
ous care, we are not to regard them as infallible or inspired. As time 
rolled on, and the Jews became scattered over the earth, not only would 
they forget their own language, but words and phrases would change 
their meaning, and many idiomatical expressions would become unintel- 
ligible. Hence there would arise a variety of renderings. Besides, there 
were men in all ages, as to-day, who used words carelessly, without try- 
ing to grasp their meaning. Were there no transcribers of this kind ? 

It is hardly necessary to apprise any of our readers that the Hebrew 
was originally written without any vowels. This must have been a fertile 
source of errors, Take one of the most familiar roots in the Hebrew lan- 


guage, Ip5 (pkd), just three consonants. By using the proper vowels 
perhaps a score of words, all differing, at least slightly, in meaning, could 
be formed. It would bé difficult, indeed, always to strike the right 
meaning, the one intended by the original writer. Imagine a book of 
the size of the Old Testament being entirely written with consonants, 
without one single vowel; and imagine, further, that this book was 
copied and recopied age after age, for ten or fifteen hundred years, in 
countries widely separated, and often by copyists of little aptitude and 
education. Those who have been engaged in the study and teaching of 
dead languages know well how little insight and critical taste some 
people, though devout and of excellent character, possess, and how diffi 
cult it is for them to enter into the niceties of etymology and construction 
Have we any business to expect more of an ancient Hebrew copyist than 
of modern Americans engaged in the same work ? 

As a specimen of a passage which has defied the translators, anc which 
shows how little we know about its real meaning, we can do no better than 
call the reader’s attention to Prov. xxvi, 10. This verse Canon Farrar 


recognizes as one of ‘‘those ‘dark sayings’ 


renuity.”” The learned canon points out the 





‘ich were purposely in- 





tended to exercise the 
n our Authorized Version it is rendered, ‘* The great 


several readings. I 
God that formed all things both rewardeth the fool, and rewardeth 
transgressors.” In the Revised Version it is: 

As an archer that woundeth all, 


and he that hireth them that pass by. 





So is he that hireth the 
The margin again gives: 


A master worker formeth all things;:* 


But he that hireth the fool is as one that hireth them that pass by. 
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Rosenmueller renders it: 


The mighty man causes terror ; 
So does he who hireth the fool and the transgressor. 


Gesenius, Hitzig, and Umbreit translate the words thus: 


Much produces all; 
But he who employs a foo] is as one who employs passers-by. 


Delitzsch, altering the vowel points, renders the passage thus: 


Much bringeth forth all; 
But the hire of a fool and his hirer perish. 


How early vowel points were invented and came into general use is a 
mooted question. It is generally agreed that the Septuagint Version was 
made without their aid. Josephus also must have read and translated 
from an unpointed text, as otherwise passages quoted by him could not 
have been so different from the present Masoretic text. There is also 
evidence that Jerome, the author of the Vulgate, who died 420 A. D., 
used the unpointed Hebrew. It is very possible that a scribe or a rabbi 
here and there employed some private marks to assist correct pronuncia- 
tion; but it is almost certain that vowels were not in general use till the 
seventh century of our era. 

We must again remember that the Hebrew people did not always have 
the beautiful and regular square characters, such as we have at present. 
These are rather the products of a gradual development, an evolution 
from an original alphabet once common to the Semitic languages. The 
following, quoted by Driver from the Talmud, is of special interest: 
‘¢ Originally the law was given to Israel in the Hebrew character and in 
the sacred tongue; it was given to them aguin, in the days of Ezra, in the 
Assyrian character and in the Aramaic tongue. Israel chose for them- 
selves the Assyrian character and the sacred tongue, and left to the 
idiarae the Hebrew character and the Aramaic tongue.” It would be 
very easy to multiply quotations to prove the same fact. Whoever is 
curious to see the characters used by the ancient Hebrews should turn to 
the comparative table of ancient Semitic alphabets in Gesenius’s Hebrew 
Jrammar. Here he will find exact reproductions taken from various 
objects, which are now preserved in the museums, and thus will be 
enabled to notice the gradual development from the most ancient characters 
yet found to the present square letter. The oldest is the inscription 
found at Dibon, commonly called the Moabite Stone, belonging to the 
time of King Mesha (2 Kings iii, 4), who lived about 900 B.C. The 
most important and oldest inscription, purely Hebrew, is that found on 
one of the walls of the Pool of Siloam, generally supposed to belong to 
the time of Hezekiah (see 2 Kings xx, 20). Then we have short iascrip- 
tions on gems and stone, and still later on Hebrew coins, as of the Macca- 
bean prince Simon (about 140 B. C.). Then there are some Aramaic 
manuscripts from the third century to the first B. C., and last of all some 
Palmyrene inscriptions from the first to the third century A. D. Thus, 
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as Dillmann says, we are enabled to trace the development of the present 
Hebrew alphabet through a thousand years. We have entered so fully 
into the subject of these inscriptions in order to show how easy it would 
have been in this period of ever-changing alphabets for a copyist to have 
made some errors in transcription. 

But again, even in the manuscripts which have the square characters, 
many of the letters resemble one another so closely as to require the 
most constant care in order to avoid all mistakes. Every Hebrew scholar 
will recall the time when he confounded some of the following letters: 
Y4h4V493333357N; & wy Vv, 0, k, d, r; k, b; h, ch, t; s, sh). 
Add to this the similarity between sounds, as between the Hebrew for 
not and tohim. Even in writing English, where is the man who has not 
sometimes written ‘‘ to” for ‘‘ too,” ‘‘ here ” for ‘‘ hear,” ete. ? 

Leaving the errors that could have arisen in some of the various ways 
above described, it is not quite certain that the copyists always aimed at 
being exact. Indeed, it is possible that such work was done more con- 
scientiously in post-biblical times than before the close of the canon, 
Strange as this assertion may seem, it nevertheless becomes clear that such 
was the case, if we compare those sections which have been repeated, as 
many passages in the books of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles. Or, to 
be more definite, let anyone compare, verse by verse, the triumphal ode 
of David as given in 2 Sam. xxiv and in Psalm xviii, or Psalms xiv and 
liii, which are virtually the same. The differences between the two copies 
are quite noticeable, and cannot always be explained by the carelessness 
of the copyist, inasmuch as many of the changes must have been made 
purposely—although Dillmann may go too far in concluding from these 
differences that there was a time when the Hebrews regarded their 
sacred writings less sacred or inspired than they did ages later. 

Enough has been said in the foregoing paragraph to show how mistakes 
could have been made and variants have arisen. That such errors and 
corruptions exist in the Masoretic text is a fact which even the beginner 
in the study of Hebrew has discovered; that some books are much more 
corrupt than others is also a fact that none will deny. Take, for instance, 
the books of Samuel. Who has not been perplexed in trying to find out 
the correct reading of the text as it was in the first copy? The great 
question now is how we can restore the original text. As we have seen, 
there is a gap of over one thousand years between our most ancient He- 
brew manuscripts and the latest of the original autographs, and con- 
siderably over two thousand years between anything Moses could have 
written and the codex now found in the Museum of St. Petersburg. The 
most sanguine of us may still cherish the hope that the pick and the 
spade, or the ever-watchful eye of the excavator and archeologist, may 
yet in some nook or corner of some venerable ruin discover manuscripts 
at least as old as any we have of the New Testament. Yea, more; if such 
a library as the Tel-el-Amarna tablets has been found, why may we not 
hope and pray that the original of some, if not of all, of the Old Testa- 
ment books may yet come to light ? 
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In the meantime the best we can do is to study patiently and compare 
carefully the several ancient versions or translations of the Hebrew Bible 
—such as the Septuagint, written at least before the birthof our Saviour, 
and according to the conservative view not far from three hundred years 
before that time, and the various versions of the Septuagint, like that of 
Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus, all written before the close of the 
second century of our era. Then, to say nothing of the Hebrew Tar- 
gums, there are other translations and early versions, such as the Syriac, 
Arabic, Vulgate, etc. If the text is to be amended at all it must be done, 
in the absence of the original autographs, with the help of the versions 
above mentioned. Though several distinguished scholars have under- 
taken to give an improved Hebrew text of some of the Old Testament 
books, we have so far nothing quite complete in this line. Now, how- 
ever, this gap is to be filled up, for Professor Haupt, of Johns Hopkins, 
with the assistance of several of the most eminent biblical scholars in this 
country and Europe, has commenced the publication of such a work. 
This new critical edition of the Hebrew text will be noticed more fully in 


a subsequent issue. 


A RISING CONSERVATIVE BIBLICIST. 

Many Americans who attended the theological department of the 
University of Halle, Prussia, between 1870 and 1880, will readily recall 
the mauly form and pleasant face of Adolph Zahn, D.D., who for many 
years was the chief pastor of the Reformed Church, known in that 
famous city of theologians as the ‘‘Dom Kirche,” or Cathedral. His 
kindness to English-speaking students was proverbial; none of them 
stayed any length of time in Halle without receiving an invitation to 
dine with the great preacher. He was drawn to them on account of 
their conservative views and Christian experience. Dr, Zahn is a 
moderate Calvinist and a great admirer of Princeton College, and 
especially of Dr. Green, whose views on biblical questions he accepts. 
Though very popular with foreigners, he was a thorn in the flesh of the 
great majority of his German brethren in the ministry and an object of 
ridicule to the theological faculty. Whenever any of the greater lights con- 
descended to speak of him it was usually with a sneer, and the fact that 
Dr. Zahn held that Moses had written the Pentateuch was to them a positive 
proof that he pursued unscientific methods, But, notwithstanding opposi- 
tion in high places, he has steadily crept up, and now holds a commanding 
position. His Deuteronomy made quite an impression, and his Hrnste 
Blicke in den Wahn der Modernen Kritik has found a hearty reception 
among the more evangelical clergy. He now lectures at that once great 
stronghold of rationalism, the University of Tiibingen, where he attracts 
considerable attention. One of his most ardent admirers and supporters is 
Pastor Rupprecht. It is a fact full of significance that the writings of these 
ultra-conservative theologians are coming more and more to the front and 
are being freely discussed, not only by the theological press of Ame rica 
and England, but also in the critical magazines of more radical Germany. 
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MISSIONARY REVIEW. 


A QUADRENNIUM OF METHODIST FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


THE comparative growth of missions as shown by statistical tables is 
not always exact. The figures themselves are too liable to be imperfectly 
collected, and uniformity in tabulation is well-nigh impossible. In some 
instances great influences pervade socicty that are wanting in others; 
and in some cases influences are exerted a long time, and steadily, before 
they crystallize in the hands of statisticians, while they are far more im- 
mediate in their precipitation in other instances. Some would say that 
the Methodist missions in China and India illustrate these two forms of 
action. In China the missionaries have been slow to admit as communi- 
cants persons who in grade of information and disposition are quite simi- 
lar to those admitted freely in India, and India itself illustrates the two 
states, Prior to 1884 a great preparatory period was experienced, which 
has resulted in a steady advance of ratios within the past ten years, until, 
of the aggregate of a little less than one hundred and fifty thousand mem- 
bers and probationers (147,000) on the foreign field, toward one half 
(67,500) are tabulated in India. China records about one fourth (16,481) 
as many as India. The latter country does not, however, seem to be act- 
ing with undue haste, for it records a much larger number of ‘‘ adher- 
ents” than the total of its members and _ probationers, while China 
enumerates about one half as many ‘‘ adherents” as members and proba- 
tioners. Thus it is that the conditions of different lands cannot be 
paralleled, and hence we repeat that comparative statistics do not show 
at any one period the precise conditions and relative growth. Nor can 
anyone say at what hour the brethren in China may be obliged to follow 
the more restrictive and repressive policy; nor can he predict the effect, 
when once the magnitude of the movement shall influence thousands now 
hesitating to attach themselves to small communities, but willing to join 
a movement large enough to exercise a general magnetism, and shall pro- 
vide a community numerically sufficient to be self- protective. 

It is impossible to pursue this analysis of the several foreign missions 
of the Church in detail. The Scandinavian missions, within round 
numbers say twenty-five thousand, and the Germany and Switzerland 
missions, with say twenty thousand, tempt a comparison of conditions and 
results. While they both contend with limitations of the civil law and 
State Churches, nevertheless the conditions on the whole have been more 
favorable for success in north Europe than in central Europe. 

Turning from these comparisons, there is still a more comprehensive and 
equally encouraging feature of our foreign fields as a whole if they be 
compared with themselves four years ago. The increase in American 


missionaries has been but very small, only fifteen more being enumerated 
than four years ago. The Woman's Foreign Missionary Society has in- 
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creased its American force about one third. The native ordained preachers 
have increased fifty per cent, and the unordained preachers over forty per 
cent. We have in the foreign field fifty-six thousand plus more Methodist 
members and probationers than at the last General Conference, so that 
now the General Conference faces the responsibility of considering the 
needs of nearly a hundred and fifty thousand communicants outside the 
United States and Territories, and an equally large community affiliated 
with these churches, but not yet enrolled as communicants; of over forty 
thousand pupils in school training, and over a hundred and fifty thousand 
pupils receiving religious education in their foreign Sabbath schools. 
These foreign churches have increased their ‘ self-support ” contributions 
sixty per cent within four years, aud have raised for other Church pur- 
poses over a hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Thus a hundred and 
fifty thousand communicants, composed in large part of people so poor 
that the home churches cannot comprehend the self-denial involved, have 
roundly contributed a dollar a member to their pastors and a dollar a 
member for Church property, besides a very creditable average per capita 
for the formal ‘* benevolent collections” of connectional Methodism. 

Surely these foreign fields, judged by these statistical summaries, which, 
where not exact, are approximately so, present a very creditable showing, 
and no part of the whole range of topics claiming the attention of the 
General Conference requires more thoughtful, prayerful, and statesman- 
like consideration than the interests of these widely ramifying missions 
of the Church. 


THE GERMAN WORK IN THE UNITED STATES. 

One almost necessarily sympathizes with the German element in Prot- 
estantism in this country as regards several essential difficulties which are 
inherent in its environment. <A large part of the German population 
coming from Europe to this country has not been trained in what in 
Germany is known as the ‘‘ evangelical” sects. They consequently ar- 
rive in America with the religious affinities of the State Church, if, indeed, 
it be not with antireligious prejudice. If cultivated, they are probably 
largely of infidel tendency; if illiterate, they are strongly tinctured with 
socialism. What religion they recognize is a mild sacramentarianism, 
resting in the baptism of children, the occasional participation in the 
Lord's Supper, and the services of a minister at marriages and funerals. 

We have before us an able document, probably of German authorship, 
which sets forth the limited facilities for work among this class of our 
worthy citizens, and among others the meagerness of German literature 
available for evangelistic purposes. Tracts are few, and more costly than 
those in English, even a German Testament costing more than one in Eng- 
lish, while literature imported from Germany rarely suits the needs of 
the case. Added to this is the German prejudice against an ‘ evangel- 
ical,” as one of the ‘‘sects” which he considers to be apostatized and 
which would influence him to abandon the faith of his fathers. National 
assimilation works both for and against the evangelical effort. In the 
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first place, outside the Churches it goes on steadily, but very slowly; in 
side, the nationalization process moves rapidly, but results in weakening 
the Churches themselves by the steady flow from the German to the Eng- 
lish-speaking organizations, especially in the younger and more vigorous 
accessions to the Church communion. It is difficult to estimate the full 
results of the labor of the German Churches in consequence of this trans- 
fer; while of course the growth and momentum among communicants in 
the German Churches is materially limited. 

We are not apologizing for the German Protestant Churches. The 
very reverse is compelled, by the success achieved in the face of these obsta- 
cles. The German Methodist Episcopal churches in the German Confer- 
ences alone, by no means all of German Methodism, in 1895, tabulated 
61,061 communicants, 728 traveling preachers, $4,128,810 of Church 
property, 57,543 Sunday school scholars, and a missionary collection of 
$37,312—a vast growth from the beginning under one lone missionary 
sixty years before, 

It must not be imagined that the Methodist Episcopal Church is the 
only one making impression on the German population. In a little over 
fifty years the German Baptists in America have grown to a membership 
of just 20,000, spread over 30 States and Territories and provinces; and 
in 1894 their 219 churches reported no less than 1,753 as the residuum after 
the transfer of many to their English-speaking churches. The noble giv- 
ing for Church purposes observable in the German Methodist Episcopa! 
Church seems also to mark this thrifty, economical, and benevolent part 
of the Baptist Church; for the Year Book of the denomination shows the 
German Baptists to have averaged for current expenses during three ye:.s 
$5.64 per capita, and for missions $1.01 per capita. These figures show what 
the German Baptists themselves give, not what is given tothem. The 
Methodist Episcopal German members and probationers enrolled in the 
summary of domestic missions of the Missionary Society gave for all pur- 
poses last year a fraction over $8 per capita. The missionary work among 
the Germans in America is not the only part of our great domestic mis- 
sionary labor; but it stands out prominently because of the nearly fifteen 
million immigrants from 1821 to 1892 nearly one third were Germans. 
The Scandinavian mission churches reporting directly to the Missionary 
Society as domestic missions show about $6 per capita contributed for all 
Church purposes, including, as before, benevolent contributions. No part 
of the Missionary Society’s expenditure yields more certain and substan- 
tial returns than that applied to these populations, In the pamphlet 
already alluded to the German writer says: ‘‘To one who looks beyond 
the nearest range it is very doubtful if it would really serve the welfar 
of this country to stop immigration, Is the American stock so fertile that 
it will people this continent alone? Is the American youth so prone to 
manual labor that he will plow in the plains and delve in the mountains 
alone, and yet meet the world’s competition ?. .. Are they sure that in- 


breeding is the best way to keep up the national strength ? Bismarck says 


that no nations have ever played a great part in history except those of 
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mixed stock.” The writer also pertinently asks, ‘‘ What are Christian 
men going to do with a host of people who know English so imperfectly 
that an English Gospel is practically no Gospel to them ?” 


THE AMERICAN BOARD MISSION IN TURKEY. 


THE Christian world has been stirred to sympathy with one of the great 
missionary societies of the United States—the American Board—in the 
disasters which have overtaken a large part of its work in the Turkish 
empire through the recent Armenian massacres, The board has in the 
course, of many years invested some six million dollars in this mission, 
and of late years has appropriated annually a quarter of a million of dollars 
to sustain and operate the ‘‘ plant,” which was worth at the time of the 
recent outbreak a million and a half dollars. The mission has been one 
of the most efficient of modern days. Its missionaries have been of the 
very highest, easily ranking among the foremost men of the times in 
scholarship, management, and exemplary Christian living. Any State 
might be proud of such ambassadors in any foreign country. 

There seems little room for doubt that the very success of the missions 
of the American Board has largely furnished the temptation to the Turkish 
government to assault the populations among which the board has been 
specially operating. While they studiously avoid all political complications 
and inculcate loyaity to the government, the missionaries aim to develop 
a type of character and to organize a community which expresses a 
civilization essentially unlike that which Mohammedanism has ever pro- 
duced or can produce. When, therefore, this community had become a 
powerful factor in the land, and was daily growing more intelligent as to 
its rights and increasingly likely to assert them—and when the Turk 
knew that all Christian sects, especially Protestants, were steadily under- 
mining and would ultimately overthrow the Mohammedan power of the 
empire—the government readily appreciated that the struggle for ascend- 
ency, and possibly for existence, was upon the present administration of 
Hamid II. Every instinct of religion and selfishness thus compels them 
to the course they have followed. 

It is under this inspiration that the Turkish authorities are deliberately 
antagonizing Protestant interests, regardless of all treaties, have organized 
and directed massacres, and have planned the violent robbery of a com- 
munity whose thrift is the natural product of this new civilization. The 
American Board mission stations have, in a dozen instances, been the 
theater of the bloodiest demonstrations against Christians. In most of 
the twenty cities and towns occupied by their missionaries from Amer- 
ica, as well as in some three hundred other centers of evangelistic and 
educational activity, their success is seriously impaired, if not wholly 
blotted out. While the secular press teems with statements of the political 
situation it is well that Christian people of all denominations give prayer- 
ful sympathy to such a great missionary organization as the honorable 
American Board in the threatened destruction of its greatest mission. 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 


Erich Haupt. The perpetual stream of thought seldom fails to bring 
with it studies of eschatology, that most fascinating yet most fruitless 
branch of theology. Haupt, in a recent work on Die eschatologischen 
Aussagen Jesu in den synoptischen Evanglien (The Eschatological Utter- 
ances of Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels), published at Berlin (Reuther und 
Reichard, 1895), spends a large part of his strength in the effort to show 
that those utterances are not to be taken literally. Eating and drinking 
and sitting at meat in the kingdom of God is only an expression for 
fellowship with God brought to completion. Speaking of the words in 
Matt. xxvi, 64, where Jesus says to the high priest, ‘‘ Hereafter shall ye 
see the Son of man sitting on the right hand of power and coming in the 
clouds of heaven,” he declares that we cannot think of a physical seeing, 
since neither any of the Sanhedrists nor any other Jew ever saw Christ 
bodily as the risen one. Nor can the words mean that at the Parusia 
they would see him, since in that coming event Jesus is never represented 
as sitting in heaven but as approaching the earth. Hence, the seeing 
spoken of can only refer to a spiritual vision of Jesus; in other words, 
they would experience his heavenly kingdom. So also Haupt teaches 
that the coming of the Son of man cannot be understood of the local ap- 
proach of Christ to the physical earth, for in Matt. xxiv, 29, it is taught 
that just before the coming of the Son of man the sun shall ‘‘ be darkened, 
and the moon shall not give forth her light, and the stars shall fall from 
heaven, and the powers of the heavens shall be shaken.” Hence, the 
physical universe having passed away, Christ cannot come to our physical, 
local earth. All this is not designed by Haupt to cast doubt on the real- 
ity of the events described, but to show that they must not be understood 
in a bald, literal sense, That the language of Jesus, as that of the Bible 
throughout, is often figurative, even where it could be interpreted liter- 
ally, is evident; and we have a conspicuous instance of it in the second 
chapter of Acts, where Peter says that the scenes of Pentecost were the 
fulfillment of the prophecy of Joel, that, with the pouriug out of the 
Spirit, there should be ‘‘ wonders in heaven above, and signs in the earth 
beneath; blood and fire, and vapor of smoke,” the sun being “turned into 
darkness, and the moon into blood.” But, while it is possible that the 
utterances of Jesus have been too sensuously conceived, it is exceedingly 
difficult for us to find any sure method of interpretation which would 
bring us any nearer the truth than the literal brings us. 

Johannes Weiss. Side by side with the views of Haupt as to the 
figurative interpretation of the words of Jesus concerning eschatological 


subjects it may be well to place those of Weiss relative to the manner in 
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which the figures of the New Testament are to be interpreted in general. 
While he admits that these metaphors are not to be taken literally at all, 
he thinks it is different with another class of figures employed by our 
Lord. For example, he says that when the words ‘ flesh and blood ” are 
used the concrete human being is meant; it is an expression which is de- 
signed to make the idea behind it particularly clear to the understanding. 
In the figures employed by Jesus he thinks our Lord showed a preference 
for illustration by extreme cases. For example, it is declared that faith 
can remove mountains, This, Weiss thinks, is not so much figurative as 
it is the mention of the extremest possibility of faith. He takes the com- 
mand of Jesus to pray in our closets, not as meaning secret prayer, but as 
signifying that in order to pray in secret we should be willing to have a 
secret place where we can lock ourselves in. Some directions he would 
hold to be impossible, when taken in a literal sense, and hence he distin- 
guishes between such instances as these and those which lie within 
the limits of possibility. For example, the command to turn the other 
cheek when we are smitten is possible to us, and therefore may not be 
taken figuratively. Upon occasion Jesus would require us to fulfill it 
literally. When he spoke of our tearing out the right eye and cutting off 
the right hand he meant to give expression to the most extreme require- 
ments of his law. Weiss lays it down as arule that when the thing de- 
scribed is actually possible or thinkable then the language of Jesus is to 
be taken literally, and says it is to be understood figuratively only when, 
in the nature of the case, the words cannot be literally taken. This 
whole subject is one which should be carefully studied. It has never 
received a tithe of the attention it has deserved. Most readers of the 
Bible never even stop to think about it. In order to solve the problems 
involved it will be necessary to take up the entire body of the New Testa- 
ment writings, and study them, first with the aid of exact rhetorical 
analysis, to discover what is figurative and what literal in form. Then 
the question should be raised as to those words which, though figurative 
from the standpoint of rhetoric, are intended to convey a literal meaning. 
For many words which are figurative in form are so modified from their 
etymological significance as to have been literalized. The word ‘ dilapi- 
dated ” may be taken as an example, although even here there is an aroma 
of its tropical significance remaining. It will also be necessary to note 
words which are used both literally and figuratively. Then, with a care- 
ful definition and classification of figures of speech, progress in interpre- 
tation would be possible. 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


“ Der neutestamentliche Schriffeanon und Clemens von Alexandrien ” 
(The Canon of the New Testament and Clement of Alexandria). P. 
Dausch, Freiburg, i. B. Herder, 1894. The Roman Catholic writer of 
this book expresses the desire that his treatise may inspire other Roman- 
ists to strive after the fulfillment of the desire uttered by ‘‘our holy 
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father,’ Leo XIII, that the extreme criticism of the Bible may be met by 
a sober criticism. Dausch then takes under consideration the task, the 
method, the sources, and the literature. This is followed by a discus- 
sion of the relations of Clement of Alexandria to the individual docu- 
ments of the New Testament—the gospels (canonical and uncanonical), 
the Acts of the Apostles, the Pauline letters and Hebrews, the letters of 
Peter, the letters of Jude and James, the letters of John, the Apocalypse 
of John and of Peter, together with the writings of the Shepherd of 
Hermas. Inthe second part Dausch takes up the view which Clement 
held of the character of the New Testament canon. He raises five 
questions: (1) Was Clement acquainted with a list of New Testament 
writings? (2) Was he acquainted with a collection of New Testament 
writings? (3) Did he know of any authority attributed to the New 
Testament writings? (4) Did he know of any specific authority attrib- 
uted to the New Testament writings? (5) Did he recognize the 
exclusive authority of the Scriptures? To all these questions Dausch 
gives a negative answer. He sums up his conclusions as follows: (1) 
Clement used and reverenced a large number of Christian and heathen 
writings to which he gave a certain authority and inspiration. (2) He 
distinguished between churchly and nonchurchly literature. (3) He 
knew no well-defined collection of Christian churchly literature, nor was 
the distinction sharp between Christian and other writings. (4) He 
knew no exclusive authority for the Scriptures. (5) He uses the epithets 
“Old” and ‘‘New Testament,” but without clearly designating his 
meaning. (6) There was a collection of writings, but not a closed canon. 
(7) He held to no specific apostolic or prophetic principle of canonicity. 
(8) He spoke in essentially the same terms of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. (9) Among recognized groups are the ‘‘ gospels ” and the ‘‘ apostles.” 
(10) By ‘‘ apostolic” he generally meant ‘‘ Pauline.” (11) He knew of 
evangelical truth outside of the gospels. (12) He recognized a formal, 
but not an authoritative, difference between the Old and New Testament. 
(13) He knew fourteen Pauline letters, and ascribed the Hebrews to 
aul. (14) He knew of the Acts by Luke, and the Apocalypse by 
John, but did not distinguish sharply between these documents and 
other old Christian literature. (15) Among the Catholic epistles he 
knew only 1 Peter, 1 and 2 John, and Jude, (16) In point of respect 
he held the letter of Barnabas, the first letter of Clement, and the 
teaching of the apostles almost as high as the canonical New Testament 
documents. In conclusion, Dausch claims that the strong individuality 
of Clement forbids that he should be taken as representative of his time, 
and that neither from the beginning, nor at the year 200 A. D., was there 
an apostolic collection of writings for the purpose of consolidating the 


then originating Catholic Church. 


De joodsche achtergrond van den Brief aan de Romeinen (The 


Jewish Background of the Epistle to the Romans). By J. A. C. Van 
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Leeuwen. Utrecht, Breijer, 1894. Van Manen, the principal Dutch ex- 
ponent of the idea that Romans in its present form is not the work of 
Paul, and could not possibly have been written by a Jew, but is a Gnostic 
revision and enlargement of a smaller work by Paul, furnishes the sugges- 
tion which has led to the writing of this work, which was originally a 
** doctor-dissertation.”’ Contrary to the view of Van Manen, Van Leeuwen, 
another Dutchman, maintains the impossibility of the Greek origin of 
Romans in its present form. Taking up the direct utterances of Romans 
in reference to the Jewish origin of the author, he next considers the judg- 
ments of the epistle relative to the heathen and the Jews. In treating of 
the latter he discusses the significance of the law and the relation of Israel 
to Christ. Following the older theologians he points out the numerous 
analogies and parallels both in matter and form, between Romans and the 
older rabbinic literature. By this the author does not propose to demon- 
strate the dependence of Paul upon this literature in specific instances, but 
to show that the mind of the author of Romans proved itself in every part 
of the epistle saturated with Jewish ideas to such a degree as would be 
possible only to a born Jew. That he has succeeded no fair-minded 
reader can doubt. This does not, of course, prove directly that Paul is the 
author of the epistle in its present form, but it destroys the idea that it 
could not have been written by Paul. The argument for the Pauline 
authorship will be conceded by all who believe it to have been written by 
a Christian Jew. Yet such is the folly of some critics that it is difficult 
to say what position will be next taken. The Tiibingen school did not 
question the Pauline authorship of Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, and 
Galatians. Since then every one of these has been challenged, and has 
had to fight for its life. There are critics who deny the genuineness of 
every book of the New Testament, and think that with every trustworthy 
record gone they are in a position to understand Christianity aright. 
Such criticism gives a bad reputation to criticism of every sort. And in 
fact the extreme views held in certain ages by critics, from nearly all of 
which the criticism of the present day has receded, raises in the minds of 
the thoughtful the question whether after a while the learned world will 
not swing back to a quiet acceptance of the Bible as our fathers knew 
it. Even those who find it necessary to deny the genuineness of some 
of the books of the New Testament would confess that it is far more 
sober to accept all than to reject the Pauline authorship of Romans and 


Galatians. 


De libris prohibitis commentarii. By Augustinus Arndt, 8. J. 
Regensburg, F. Pustet, 1895. A book by a Jesuit concerning books for- 
bidden to be read by Romanists ought to be authoritative of Roman 
Catholic belief and practice. It will therefore be well to notice what is 
forbidden, by whom, and why. In the first part of this work the author 
undertakes to give every instance of forbidden books which occurred 
prior to the year 1000. He cl:’ms that even in the early Church the Ro- 
man see exercised the recognize| right to forbid the reading of objection- 
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able books, and that very early arose the practice ot referring dogmatic 
works to the popes for approbation prior to publication. In the second 
part the author takes up the punishments inflicted by the Church upon 
those who violated the prohibition. The object of the prohibition is to 
prevent the faithful from reading dangerous books and to hold them to 
obedience, but especially to prevent heretics and other godless men from 
publishing works of a harmful kind. Hence the prohibition extends to 
those who would personally be in no danger. But when the prohibition 
is issued by the Index-Congregation, even at the command of the pope, 
it is not a papal act, and hence not infallible, although binding on the 
conscience. Of course all books of such heresiarchs as Luther, Zwingli, 
and Calvin are forbidden, together with all Protestant translations of the 
Bible, which are in every case dangerous. Even Roman Catholic Bible 
translations with notes may not be read by the Romanists without special 
permission from the bishop upon recommendation of the father confessor 
or pastor. The reading of books in the mother tongue treating of the 
distinctions between Romanists and Protestants may be granted with the 
permission of the pastor, Book dealers may not handle forbidden books. 
Newspapers which justify the things condemned in the Syllabus of Pius 
IX are classed as dangerous. The father confessor must determine 
whether a paper may be read or not. One may receive permission to 
read books, and yet not be allowed to read forbidden newspapers. Even 
an innkeeper may not offer forbidden papers to his guests, and may at 
most furnish them for the value of the advertisements. Perhaps those 
who have insisted on the freedom which Roman Catholics enjoy will not 
see how excessively paternal is that system which places even newspaper 
reading under control of the Church, If Rome had spent half the energy 
in suppressing the wickedness of her saloon keepers and drunkards which 
she has exerted in the vain effort to hinder freedom of thought and the 
spread of intelligence, she might have accomplished something valuable 
in the world. 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 


An Austrian Retrograde Political Movement. The liberal revolution 
in Hungary has produced a clerical reaction which threatens harm to the 
religious liberty of Austria. In Hungary there is perfect religious freedom, 
brought about by the separation of Church and State. Romanists and 
Protestants, Jews and Christians, are alike free before the law to worship 
God as they will. The recent victory of the anti-Semitic party in Vienna 
is likely to produce exactly the opposite condition in Austria. The 
mayor of Vienna is an anti-Semite, and so are more than two thirds of the 
members of the city council. The party propose to allow no Jew to hold 
public office; to prevent the making of any contract by the government 
with Jews, and if possible to annul all governmental contracts with Jews 
now in force. They also propose to exclude all Jewish children from the 
public schools. But the party is almost as anti-Protestant as anti-Semitic. 
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Its program is to exclude all Protestant teachers from the public schools, 
and to restore the schools to the Roman Catholic party. It is supposed 
that this part of the plans of the anti-Semitics is inspired from Rome. 


A New Roman Catholic Propaganda in Germany. If the Roman 
Catholics do not recover their power in Germany it will not be for lack of 
effort. By some means they have gotten lists of names and addresses of 
students of the gymnasia and seminaries, and, after the manner of the 
publishers of impure literature, they are sending to their pupils, under 
sealed covers, copies of tracts against Protestantism, announcing at the 
same time that each booklet can be had for about two cents. Special 
attention is called in an accompanying list of these publications, ninety- 
two in number, to such tracts as ‘‘ Luther and Marriage,” ‘‘ The Blessings 
of the Reformation,” and ‘‘ Protestant Historical Lies.’ This is a kind 
of warfare which can only degrade those who engage in it. But the fact 
that for years the Roman Catholic Church has been compelled to resort 
to this and similar methods shows the desperation into which they have 
fallen. Yet there are people so blind to the real situation as to suppose 
that Roman Catholicism is only one of several equally justifiable forms of 
Christianity. 


A Missionary Countess. The Countess Schimmelmann carries on a 
peculiar mission work among the laborers and fishermen of the Danish 
coast, At one time she lived in all the splendor of court life, but she has 
said farewell to the world, because it could not afford her happiness, and 
has consecrated herself to this missionary work among the lowliest of her 
people. She has purchased a pleasure boat which once belonged to Prince 
Waldemar, and has transformed it to suit her purposes. There is a 
crew of seven men. The forepart of the ship is covered with a tent, in 
which the Countess assembles her hearers and speaks to them. She 
appears dressed in a plain black garb and stands behind a small table. 
She there relates the circumstances of her court life, shows its hollowness 
and inability to bring happiness, and then explains her purpose to labor 
for the elevation of her hearers, and shows them how impossible it is for 
external circumstances to satisfy. She closes the meeting with prayer for 
all the unfortunate of earth. The men hear her with great attention, bid 
her a grateful good-bye, and quietly depart. Others come, and the scene 
is repeated, As many as five such meetings are held daily in some places. 


Baptists of Sweden and Finland. At the beginning of the year 1895 
the number in Sweden was 87,601. Twelve years ago the start was made 
in Finland. Rev. C. Jameson fought hard for freedom of conscience and 
faith. Twenty-one times he was brought by the priests before the courts, 
although not convicted a single time. Now Finland has 28 churches and 
about 1,600 members, also a preachers’ seminary, and a monthly paper called 
the Post. The Baptist Missionary Society of America supports the work. 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


INSPIRING are the examples of many of the pioneer clergy of the United 
States. The names and the deeds of some of these venerable worthies are 
recalled by President Charles J. Little, LL.D., in the Chautauguan for 
March, as he writes of ‘‘The American Pulpit.” -The ‘lay elder Brew- 
ster” comes early in tlie list, ‘‘ who marched to church between Governor 
Bradford and Miles Standish, followed by the Pilgrims three abreast, each 
with a musket on his shoulder.” The chaplain of the company which 
founded Jamestown was Robert Hunt, ‘‘ ‘an honest, religious, courageous 
divine,’ and the mainstay of the colony. He wore out a very noble life 
in words and deeds of helpfulness, leaving behind him an example not 
easily followed by the secondhand and damaged clergymen sent out 
quite frequently from England—‘ men that wore black coats and could 
babble ina pulpit or roar inatavern.’’? Other preachers of righteousness 
in the South were Garden, for thirty years rector at St. Philip’s, Charles- 
ton ; Clement Hall, of North Carolina, who ‘‘ wrought wonders in his 
journey of fourteen thousand miles; ” and the Wesleys and Whitefield. In 
New England are recalled Dr, Fuller, ‘‘ the godly physician,” who minis- 
tered to the Salem Colony in 1629; Hooker, Roger Williams, and John Har- 
vard; John Eliot, who ‘‘ established ‘ praying towns’ for the Indians and 
translated the Bible into the Indian tongue;” the zealous and great Jona- 
than Edwards; and Eleazar Wheelock, who ‘‘ opened his own home for an 
Indian school, which developed afterwards into Dartmouth College.” 
The frontier preacher who followed emigration across the Alleghanies ; the 
loyal clergy of the Revolution; and the preachers of different denominations 
who made up the list in ‘* the golden age of the American pulpit,” be- 
tween 1784 and 1868, next pass in quick review. From this enumera- 
tion of the sainted workmen of the Church the transition to the obliga- 
tions of the present pulpit in America is natural. ‘The real business of 
the preacher is with the other world.” Men must be made “‘ keenly alive ” 
to the invisible. ‘‘ That which gave even Theodore Parker his tremen- 
dous influence as a prophet of righteousness was his living consciousness 
of God and immortality. Men nowadays do not care for creeds, but they 
do care for faith: they ask eagerly, as Dr. Holmes so touchingly describes, 
‘Have you any news?’ The American pulpit stands for news—good 
news—news from the invisible world.” 


Tue Study is a quarterly published by the faculty of the Iliff School of 
Theology, University of Denver, and edited by Bishop Warren. The March 
number (Vol. i, No. 1) contains valuable matter under the following heads: 
‘* Spiritual Dynamics,” ‘‘ Notes,” ‘Great Texts,” etc.; ‘‘ With Books,” 
‘The School of the Prophets,” ‘‘Our Own School.” The quarterly takes 
the place of Studies in the English Bible which was issued from the same 
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source for three years. It is offered far below cost, at twenty-five cents a 
year, in order to put it within reach of a host of preachers who may need 
its matter and profit by its stimulus. Its object is to keep before minis- 
ters the idea of continual growth by all sorts of culture, especially spirit- 
ual, thus helping to push the dead line up to where it was in the case of 
John Wesley at eighty-eight years of age, and of John Boanerges at nearly 
one hundred. The first article points out the immense resources of power 
waiting to be appropriated by us for the Lord’s work. ‘‘'There is power of 
every kind everywhere in plenty. All the Niagaras and Mississippis have 
run to waste since they began to thunder and flow. Greater power is in the 
wind everywhere. Onecan rake up enough electricity to turn all the wheels 
of a great city whenever he chooses to start his rake. The sky is full of 
Pentecosts. Power enough, but how shail we belt on? By fasting and 
prayer, and by willing to do the will of God. We have so much haste 
that we do not tarry at Jerusalem for fullness of power. We are told to 
pray without ceasing, and that there are kinds of devils that go not out 
except at the command of those who fast and pray.” The aim of the paper 
is to make the man of God bold to undertake great things for God—conver- 
sions, purifications, missionary enlargements, business enterprises, church 
buildings—undertakings which he knows to be too great for himself, but 
which may be accomplished because there is abundance of power for 
spiritual victories as marvelous as any material triumphs wrought by steam 
and electricity. The luminous and resonant, virile and sinewy style makes it 
easy to know who wrote the article. We call attention to the plan operated 
by the Iliff School of Theology for circulating the best books among minis- 
ters not in attendance. One book a month from this circulating library 
is sent to each member of the circle. Any Methodist Episcopal minister 
in full connection, between the Mississippi River and the Pacific Coast, 
whose name appears in the official minutes, may join this circle. For $2 
a year he will receive one book a month from the following list in the 
order given. Having kept the book one month, he must pay postage on it 
to the next number of the circle. The books in this series would cost him 
$22.80 if he bought them. 1. The Chief End of Revelation, Bruce. 2. 
The Permanent Elements of Religion, Bishop Carpenter. 3. The Place of 
Christ in Modern Theology, Fairbairn. 4. The Johannine Theology, George 
B. Stevens. 5. St. Paul's Conception of Christianity, Bruce. 6. The Con- 
tinuity of Christian Thought, A Study of Modern Theology in the Light of 
its History, Allen. 7. Bernard Clairvaux, A Study of the Religious Life 
of the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries, Storrs. 8. Mexico in Transition, 
Transition from Jesuitism to Protestantism, Butler. 9. Miracles of Modern 
Vissions, Pierson. 10. An Introduction to the Study of Society, Sociological, 
Small and Vincent. 11. The Philosophy of Preaching, Behrends. 12. Eng- 
lish Style in Public Discourse, Phelps. For $1 and postage he will receive 
in order the second series (regular price, $15). 1. Christ Enthroned in the 
Industrial World, Charles Roads. 2. The Man of Galilee, Bishop Haygood. 
8. Imago Christi, James Stalker. 4. The Gospel of Common Sense, Charles 
F. Deems. 5. Social Christianity, Hugh Price Hughes. 6. Ruling Ideas 
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of the Present Age, Washington Gladden. 7. A Layman’s Study of the 
English Bible, Francis Bowen. 8. The Story of the Psalms, Henry Van 
Dyke. 9. Half-Hours with Saint Paul, Daniel Steele. 10. The Christless 
Nations, Bishop Thoburn. 11. Union with God, J. Rendel Harris. 12. 
The Witnesses to Immortality, George A. Gordon, For $1 and postage he 
will receive in order, one each month, the third series (price, $15). 1. Zn- 
troduction to Browning, Hiram Corson, with thirty-three poems, 2. The 
Poetry of Tennyson, Henry Van Dyke. 3. Mind and Art of Shakespeare, 
Edward Dowden. 4. Poets of America, Edmund C. Stedman, 5. Essays 
and Addresses, Phillips Brooks. 6. My Study- Windows, James Russell 
Lowell. 7%. Recollections of Eminent Men, Edwin P. Whipple. 8. Dis- 
courses in America, Matthew Arnold. 9. Sesame and Lilies, John Ruskin. 
10. Literary and Social Essays, George William Curtis. 11. Fresh Fields, 
John Burroughs. 12. Quest and Vision, Essays in Life and Literature, 
W. J. Dawson. Name and post office address should be sent to Rev. 
W. F. Steele, University Park, Colorado. The money will be called for 
when each circle of twelve is completed. 


In the New World for March Thomas Wentworth Higginson writes an 
appreciative sketch of the late ‘‘ Octavius Brooks Frothingham.” As to 
his ‘‘ whole make-up ” the memoirist declares him to have been a ** high- 
bred radical.” His public oratory marked him as ‘‘ the last of the Everett 
school;” his ‘‘ most daring iconoclastic thoughts were presented with a 
frankness which disarmed;” his manner ‘‘ was always self-controlled, 
symmetrical, and graceful.” He had also the courage of his own convic- 
tions. ‘He was not only not afraid to differ from others, he cheerfully 
differed from himself when new light dawned, although the clearness and 
vigor of his mind rarely made this necessary.” The following article, by 
John E. Russell, is entitled ‘‘ Miracles and Christian Faith.” The conelu- 
sion reached by the writer is that miracles ‘* have no necessary or insepara- 
ble connection with religious, faith; that faith can be attained without the 
evidence of miracles and can be consistently held if, for any reasons, the 
believer is led to doubt the historical reality of such events.” In an able 
and discriminating paper J. W. Chadwick makes acknowledgment to the 
many-sidedness of ‘* Thomas Henry Huxley”—and, passing over his career 
as a geologist, anthropologist, biologist, philosopher, and man of letters, 
aims to ‘* duly emphasize his relation to ethical and religious problems, 
and his contribution to our theological development.” C. De Harlez 
writes from the University of Louvain, Belgium, of ‘‘ The Religion of the 
Manchu Tartars.” Certain ‘‘ Tendencies in Penology ” 
Samuel J. Barrows, who establishes his positions by allusions to the ses- 


are discussed by 


sion of the Fifth International Prison Congress, and points out various 


methods which are developing in the treatment of crime. Under the 
title of ‘‘ Paul’s Doctrine of the Atonement.” (. C. Everett briefly consid- 
ers the interpretations of Professors Bruce and Briggs, and follows with 
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his own views of the apostle’s teaching, wholly giving up “any depend- 
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ence upon the traditional theory which has claimed for itself the author- 
ity of Paul.” John Watson next asks, in ‘‘ Leibnitz and Protestant Theol- 
ogy,” the extent to which the philosopher’s “ conception of God and his 
relation to the world can be accepted.” The concluding article, by C. 
H. Toy, on ‘‘ The Preprophetic Religion of Israel,” discusses the worship 
of the period between Moses and Elijah, with particular reference to ‘‘ the 
tenacity with which the Israelites held to Yahweh as the national deity,” 


THE Bibliotheca Sacra has: 1. ‘‘ The Divine Origin of the Religion of 
the Bible,” by James Monroe, LL.D.; 2. ‘*The Builders of the Second 
Temple,” by W. R. Betteridge; 3. ‘‘ Studies in Christology, IX,” by F. H. 
Foster, D.D.; 4. ‘* Professor Moore’s Commentary on the Book of Judges ;” 
5. ** What the Working Classes Owe to Christianity,” by G. F. Greene; 
6. ‘*The Demand for More Money,” by E. W. Bemis, Ph.D.; 7. ‘ Dr. 
George A. Gordon’s Reconstruction of Christian Theology,” by A. H. 
Plumb, D.D.——In the Chautauquan for April Professor J. A. Woodburn, 
Ph.D., writes of “ The Tariff in Legislation ;” Professor J. W. Jenks, 
Ph.D., of ‘* Political Party Machinery in the United States;” and Pro- 
fessor W. A. Elliott of ‘‘ The New Olympic Games.” Mary Proctor con- 
tinues ‘‘ A Romance of the Stars,” and Rev. 8. Parkes Cadman furnishes 
an attractive illustrated article on ‘‘ Military Bands of Europe.”——The 
North American for April opens with an article by David L. Wells, LL.D., 
on “ Great Britain and the United States: Their True Relations; Seaton 
Munroe furnishes valuable reminiscences of the great tragedy of American 
history in his ‘‘ Recollections of Lincoln’s Assassination ;” Senator Raines 
shows the merits of “ The Raines Liquor-Tax Law,” to which he has given 
his sponsorship; Admiral A. H. Markham discusses ‘‘ The North Polar 
Problem ;” and such political leaders in New York as T. C. Platt, Chauncey 
M. Depew, Warner Miller, Edward Lauterbach, and C. W. Hackett con- 
tribute a symposium on ‘‘ Governor Morton as a Presidential Candidate.” 
——The New Church Review for April opens with a paper on ‘‘ The In- 
carnation and Evolution,” by J. K, Smyth. Its succeeding articles are: 
‘* Spectrum Analysis,” by L. C. Hoeck; ‘* The Sermon on the Mount,” by W. 
H. Mayhew; ‘‘Source of the Christ in Ancient Myths,” by E. D. Daniels; 
“The New Churchman inthe World,” by H. Clinton Hay ; ‘*The Reformation 
and Protestantism,” by James Reed; ‘‘ The Value of Butler’s Analogy,” 
by T. F. Wright; and “ A Significant Document of 1729,” by P. B. Cabell. 

—Christian Literature for April has: ‘‘ Augustine and the Pelagian 
Controversy, ITI.” by B. P. Warfield; ‘‘The Rationale of the Early Perse- 
cutions;” ‘‘ Bishop Butler and his Censors,” by W. E. Gladstone; ‘‘ Cardi- 
nal Manning and the Catholic Revival, I,” by A. M. Fairbairn; *‘ The Re- 
ligion of Abraham Lincoln ;” ‘‘ The Salvation Army Troubles;” ‘‘ The Rev. 
Talbot Wilson Chambers, 8.T.D., LL.D.;” and ‘‘Archbishop Peter Richard 
Kenrick,” by L. W. Bacon..——The April number of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church Reriew has a biographical notice of the late Bishop 
Wayman, in which it ranks him as ‘‘one of the most remarkable men in 
the history of African Methodism.” 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
The World and the Wrestlers. Personality and Responsibility. By HUGH MILLER THOMP- 

SON. 12mo, pp. 142. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, cloth, #1. 

This book, by the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Mississippi, contains 
the Bohlen Lectures for 1895, delivered in Philadelphia. A fund of ten 
thousand dollars from the estate of John Bohlen supports this annual lec- 
tureship. Bishop Thompson is evidently much sought as a lecturer, 
for in 1885 he delivered the Bedell Lectures, published under the title of 
“The World and the Logos;” in 1888, the Paddock Lectures, printed 
under the title of ‘‘The World and the Kingdom;” and, in 1890, the 
Baldwin Lectures, at Ann Arbor, Mich., issued under the title of ‘‘ The 
World and the Man.” The four lectures in this little volume are upon 
The Personality of Man, The Personality of God, The Responsibility of 
God, and The Responsibility of Man. These lectures would be more 


effective when delivered toa popular audience by a good speaker than 
when read calmly and critically in a book. They do not bear comparison 
with Illingsworth’s Bampton Lectures on the same subject. The first 
two lectures are somewhat like sermons on Jacob’s wrestling with his 
great antagonist. In the first is this blow at the so-called “ higher 
critics: ‘‘ A critic who would spend his time on minute examination of 
the letters and words of Shakespeare’s dramas, and who might even 
finally reach the conclusion that former editors were all wrong in the ar- 
rangement of the dramas, and that ‘ Hamlet’ was written before ‘ Timon,’ 
and that ‘ Rare Ben Jonson’ redacted ‘ King Lear ’—that, indeed, Shake- 
speare did not write ‘Lear,’ ‘Macbeth,’ or ‘The Tempest’ at all, but 
another man of the same name did—might be a very useful man, and, in 
his own opinion, imagine he had done the world a service; but, just asa 
bit of common sense and general usefulness, we would hardly call him a 
high critic, much less a ‘higher’ critic, than the man who taught all 
readers of the mass of literature we call ‘Shakespeare’ to find subtler 
meanings, deeper philosophies, profounder insight into man and nature, 
and the nature of the Lord of them both, than they had ever before seen 
or even suspected. It abides with me as one of the queer, topsy-turvy 
puzzles that crop up outside the country of the Sphinx that the term 
‘higher criticism’ should have been arrogated for themselves and con- 
ceded by others to gentlemen whose business upon a body of ancient lit- 
erature begins and ends with criticising its words and letters and deriving 
thence its supposed dates and origins, and who have never set themselves 
by one flash of intelligence to deal with its meaning and purpose! And 
this literature, mind, the unspeakably most influential, formative, com- 
manding, and controlling literature known since time began! I concede 


the usefulness of the alphabet critics, but why call them ‘higher critics ?’ 
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Thomas 4 Kempis was a higher critic than all of them put together.” 
In the second lecture is more on the same subject: ‘‘ There is a wonderful 
thing extant for some years now, born in Germany—in whose theologicat 
schools Christ and his Gospel are still on trial, as if Pilate’s court were 
a perpetually sitting tribunal—and imported, free from tariff or duty, 
into England and America, called by somebody—for what reason I know 
not—‘ the higher criticism.’ One might ask, if this be higher criticism, 
What is lower criticism, and what the very lowest at last 2? Well, it is all 
pure guesswork, let me say at once, and in its most characteristic develop- 
ment may be understood from a learned book published in this country, 
called The Shakespeare Cipher, by a very able man; and also by a new 
and better Shakespeare Cipher, published by a learned doctor of medicine 
to show that the whole mass of poetry we call Shakespeare was written 
by Francis Bacon to abuse Queen Elizabeth, and send her down branded 
to all time, because she refused to acknowledge him, Francis Bacon, as 
her son by a secret marriage with his father when she was only the prin- 
cess, the ‘Lady Elizabeth.’ In these two cases the Shakespearean critics 
know the language in which the book was written, It is their mother 
tongue. It was written three centuries ago. In the other case there is 
not aman living who could pronounce a speech in Hebrew so as to be un- 
derstood by Isaiah or Daniel (supposing there ever was an Isaiah or a 
Daniel!). It isa sad thing to be idle, especially in a land where there are 
only books and pipes and beer, and where a paternal government pre- 
sides over a man’s birth, education, religion, occupation, marriage, sick- 
ness, death, and finally his tombstone. Turn him loose with the concep- 
tion that all things—government, social order, politics, science, and the 
rest—are settled, untouchable even—indeed, everything taken out of the 
arena of intelligent discussion except Christ and the Bible—and he must 
necessarily turn critic, and, if he has but little to do, ‘higher critic.’ The 
point I am desirous to emphasize is that this criticism, in the necessitudes 
of its conclusions, requires us to believe that a great many of the ideas, 
influences, and practices in the Old Testament came from Egypt, Chaldea, 
and Persia. Of that, happily, you and I are just as able to judge as any 
critic; for it is not a thing of Hebrew consonants, or masoretic vowels or 
accents, but of history and common sense.” Here is a bit on a different 
topic, from the third lecture: ‘‘ One of the two or three most enormously 
and absurdly rich men in the country—dead now, and enjoying a little 
rest, I hope—said to me once, ‘I envy you. ‘Envy me?’ Tasked. ‘ Yes; 
you are a free man, your own master, and doing and saying helpful 
things to people every day, and I am like a blind horse in a bark mill, 
tramping the same monotonous path round the safe that contains the 
deeds and securities.’ In the kindness of my heart I offered to relieve 
him at once of some part of his trouble and bear his burden like a Chris- 
tian brother, as St. Paul commands us. I knew exactly where jive millions 
would found a university, to do enormous good and make his name a 
blessing forever; where another million would endow ten missionary 
bishoprics; where two millions would build one creditable cathedral, and 
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five millions another; and ten millions would be invested so as to relieve 
our Missionary Committee from the stress and anxiety they suffer; and 
then five millions more could be soundly invested so as to produce a 
respectable sum toward the instructing and Christianizing of our seven 
million negroes. This would not relieve him entirely—indeed, of only a 
fraction—of his load. He would still have been staggering under a bur- 
den which would crush me. You may be surprised, but it is nevertheless 
the fact that he politely but peremptorily declined my kind proposal, 
and groaned under it till the load crushed him, and left it just as heavy 
for his son to sweat under till he, too, is dead! I sometimes think that 
nothing must so bring sorrow and pity to the sorrowful and pitiful heart 
of God as the sight of men like my friend, who load themselves down 
with such back-breaking and heart-crushing loads, and obstinately refuse 
help from heaven or earth! And then the idiocy of it! For they are un- 
dergoing all this to escape a possible pain! They are toiling to escape 
toil. They are doing slaves’ work to keep themselves free! And, lo! 
the end comes, and their lives have had no more outcome and less enjoy- 


’ 


ment than the lives of their own grooms!” Here is another incident from 
life: ‘‘I was once consulted by a gentleman who was greatly troubled 
in his mind, almost to the brink of black doubt, because in a change he 
meant to make in his business he had made it the subject, as he told 
me, of earnest prayer, and he was clear, after that, that it was God's will 
that he make the change; and, behold, the change had resulted in the 
loss of half his fortune! He was very much annoyed about it, even some- 
what indignant with God about it! I suggested that the Lord had left 
him, in all that kind of action, to decide for himself, having given him 
presumable sense and allowed him a tolerable education and some ex- 
perience in his special business; and that if I were in his place I would 
not be angry with the Almighty because he declined to go into the whole- 
sale grocery business with me for money in another part of the country.” 
The Mississippi bishop leaves his readers in no doubt as to his opinion of 
the Chicago Parliament of Religions: “Some time ago we had in our 
newest city a thing called a fair—the Columbian Fair. Among the at- 
tractions to draw people, and their half dollars, there was, besides the 
‘Midway Plaisance,’ with its alleged Turkish dancing women and alleged 
Hindu Nautch girls, a show called the ‘ World’s Parliament of Religions.’ 
Hindu yogis, Mohammedan dervishes, Roman Catholic cardinals, Bud- 
dhist bonzes from China, and * mahatmas’ (whatever they are) from Arabia, 
were invited to disport themselves side by side with Presbyterian and 
Unitarian doctors of divinity, with Mormon elders, and archbishops of 
the Orient, and show a waiting and eager world which religion of all had 
the most to say for itself, and was, on the whole, the most picturesque 
and pretty specimen of religion now existent. Altogether, it was the 
most astonishing side-show of a remarkable fair, and could have been 
imagined and attempted only in the freshest and youngest community on 
earth—a community which has not yet quite found out what itself means, 


is dimly groping, mostly on all-fours, toward a somewhat indistinct con- 
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clusion. . . . The hungry children of the East came swarming, with all 
their rags and all the populations and odors thereof; Chinamen, Javanese, 
Spanish monks, Buddhists and Brahmans from Hindustan, picturesque 
and ragged Syrians from Jerusalem, and venerable rabbis from Poland, 
arm-in-arm with still more long-bearded and unkempt muftis from every- 
where except Constantinople. .. . Many of us have had experience of 
these picturesque waifs and strays of the great fair—the flotsam and 
jetsam of the famous ‘ Parliament of Religions ’—at our back doors, beg- 
ging for cold victuals and old clothes, and without a solitary grain of 
profound Eastern psychology or any practical doctrine of reincarnation, 
an ounce of ‘theosophy,’ ora spark of ‘astral spirit,’ concealed about 
Of a certain Swami, who still lingers and lec- 


9 


their fragrant persons ! 
tures in the cities of our land, the bishop writes: ‘‘ One of the fragments 
of this drift professed to be a monk of some sort—Brahman or Bud- 
dhist, I know not which—but for the present a peculiar kind of monk, 
emancipated from all rules that usually govern monks. There are such 
‘dispensations,’ I understand, among all sorts of monks. He could eat 
with anybody who gave him anything nice to eat, and drink anything 
nice that was going, and live in general intercourse with us benighted 
Christians and take no harm, because his ecclesiastical superior in India 
had dispensed him from his vows for this time and occasion only; or else 
because, being an ‘order’ of monkery all by himself, and therefore his 
own ‘superior,’ he had just dispensed himself! He was very pictur- 
esque. . . . He wore a long woolen skirt down to his heels and a roll of 
yellow stuff on his head, and people were interested in him on that ac- 
count to start with. Women especially were interested in him. Women 
always are profoundly interested in monks. I think they always will be. 
There is here a psychological question more subtle and more interesting 
than any like question in Buddhism or Brahmanism. It deserves a book 
all by itself by some wise and learned man—so I leave it. One lady— 
cultivated, thoughtful, an American woman of the best type—told me 
how much she was impressed by this mild-eyed son of the Punjab, and 
how devoted and pious and spiritual-minded he seemed to be. She told 
me how he admired the enormous energy and victorious march of this 
Western civilization. To be sure, our religion was nothing—a thing of 
yesterday. It could have no influence on the gigantic mind of the 
Hindu, trained and fed on theosophy and reincarnation, and guided gen- 
erally by ‘mahatmas’ and astral spirits—the lofty and spiritual-minded 
Hindu, who adored Siva and Kali and Juggernaut, and who was quite 
content to be a slave and to make slave’s slaves of his women. But we 
were far before the Hindu in some things—our machinery, our steam en- 
gines, our electric dynamos, and the like. .. . I reminded my friend 
that of all human creatures alive the Hindu is the biggest liar (the Syrian 
always excepted); that he really cannot speak truth save by accident; 
that all writers who know our Hindu cousins testify with one voice to 
this, even down to Mr. R. Kipling; and that the higher his caste and the 
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more religious the Hindu is, the more measureless liar he is.” And then 
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the bishop fills four pages with what he thinks ought to be said to 

Swami and his kind before they are sent home. It is rather more forcible 

and plain-spoken than anything we have quoted. One has no difficulty 

in understanding what the author means. Swami himself would under- 
stand. Perhaps it would make him feel homesick. 

The Theology of the Old Testament. By the Rev. W. H. BENNETT, M.A., Professor of 
Old Testament Languages and Literature, Hackney and New Colleges. 12mo, pp. 218. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

This new book by Professor Bennett, formerly a Cambridge man, but 
now Professor of Old Testament Languages and Literature at Hackney 
and New Colleges, is not altogether surprising. We have known from 
Professor Bennett's edition of the Book of Joshua in Haupt’s critical 
edition of the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, and also from his 
entertaining exposition of the Book of Chronicles in the Hzpositor’s Bible, 
his general critical position. Professor Bennett has given in his adhesion 
very largely to the positions of a not very conservative school of higher 
criticism, if, indeed, it be not just to say that his attachment is to a 
school advanced, if not radical. It is, however, somewhat surprising to 
find this little treatise of his in a series of books in which the subject of 
Old Testament Introduction is treated by Professor C. H. H. Wright. It 
is only another illustration of the impossibility of editing a series of theo- 
logical books in such a way as to have them all representative of one 
general point of view. Professor Wright’s Introduction is a very con- 
servative book; Professor Bennett’s Theology of the Old Testament is an 
advanced book. The Preface indicates at once the point of view. It 
valls attention to a page which immediately follows, in which the history 
of Israel is divided into sections and the biblical books are assigned to 
the periods in which they were written. This assignment of the books is 
made in three columns, The first column contains the books as to which 
there is substantial agreement as to date. The second column contains 
the books assigned to periods according to the traditional view, and the 
third column the same books assigned to periods according to recent 
critical views. This little table of Professor Bennett’s is altogether an 
interesting document. It shows clearly the great difference between tra- 
ditional and critical views. Now, the Preface calmly announces that the 
hook follows the arrangement of biblical books according to the third 
column. After this announcement in the Preface we are prepared for 
the form and general content of the book. The first chapter is purely 
introductory. The second chapter gives a sketch of the literary history 
of Israel under the title of ‘‘ Israel in History.” This chapter may be un- 


hesitatingly commended to the perusal of anyone who would fain know 
what the school to which Professor Bennett belongs asks the Church to 
believe as to the age and general character of the Old Testament books. 
Upon the arrangement adopted in this chapter of the biblical books Pro- 
fessor Bennett’s theology is based. The remaining chapters deal with the 
‘*Ideal Israel,” ‘‘ Jehovah as the God of Israel,” ‘‘Israel as the people of Je- 
hovah,” ‘‘Jehovah and the Israelite,” and ‘‘God and the Universe.” We 
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might pick out very many passages to illustrate the spirit of the book, as 
well as its general result. Two passages merely will suffice to make it plain. 
The first gives Professor Bennett’s view concerning the literary activity of 
Israel at the period of the captivity. He says: *‘The Jews in Babylon 
confidently expected to return to Palestine and renew their old national 
life. Hence they were anxious to retain all extant knowledge of that 
life, so that the captivity was a period of great literary activity. In ad- 
dition to original productions, of which we shall speak later on, older 
documents were combined and reedited. The interruption of local tra- 
dition by the exile gave new importance to written history, and, at the 
same time, the teaching of the prophets had emphasized the religious 
significance of history. During the captivity the ancient historical 
documents were combined and edited under the influence of Deuteronomy 
and the prophets. The ancient narratives of the Patriarchs, the Exodus, 
and the Conquest were combined with an enlarged edition of Josiah’s 
Deuteronomy and Judges; Samuel and Kings were reedited as a single 
continuous historical work. Probably the Book of Jeremiah was edited 
during this period in a form substantially the same as that in which it is 
now extant.” If this be contrasted with the traditional view of the 
origin of the biblical books it will at once be seen that a great gulf is 
fixed between these two differing ideas. A second passage gives Pro- 
fessor Bennett’s view of the Old Testament representations concerning the 
moral conditions of accepted sacrifice. We are very grateful to him for the 
expression of these words: ‘‘The prophets and psalmists constantly repu- 
diate the idea that sacrifices have any value apart from true moral and spirit- 
ual life. The language of the prophets does not mean that they denounced 
such observances; but whereas popular superstition regarded sacrifice as 
the most important of divine requirements, and as efficacious apart from 
the life and character of the offerer, the prophets assigned to sacrifice an 
entirely subordinate place in the religious life.” Any man who has fol- 
lowed the history of criticism from Wellhausen’s article in the Hncyclo- 
pedia Britannica will see at once that Professor Bennett does not follow 
in this either Wellhausen or Wellhausen’s immediate successors, and that 
the defense of the prophets by conservative schools has compelled him, 
and others, to give up the formerly held position that the prophets knew 
nothing about the sacrifices of the law. The temper of Professor Ben- 
nett’s book is uniformly good. We cannot absolutely commend it to 
those who have not made themselves previously familiar with other views 
of the development of the theology of the Old Testament. It is, never- 
theless, an admirable introduction to one form of recognized critical 
views. 

The Great Meaning of Metanoia. An Undeveloped Chapter in the Life and Teaching of 


Christ. A new edition, with a Supplementary Essay. By TREADWELL WALDEN. 12mo, 
pp. xx, 166, New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, cloth, $1. 


Mr. Walden’s contention in these essays is for a truer translation into 
English of the Greek New Testament words, peravo., ueravociv, rendered 
repentance and to repent in both the Authorized and Revised Versions. 
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He clearly demonstrates—perhaps more clearly than has hitherto been 
done—the poverty of the English equivalents of these truly epoch-marking 
terms. Biblical scholars have long endeavored to remedy the evil, and it 
was greatly hoped that the revisers would effect at least a partial cure, 
but not even in the margin have they left a sign. In view of this the 
Protestant world has a real grievance, and can only comfort itself ‘‘ with 
the thought that the new version is not a finality, but only tentative to 
that which shall yet meet the brave demand of the present age.” Great 
embarrassment is found in the fact that our tongue contains no single 
synonym of either the Greek noun or verb. If the author could have 
been so happy as to have discovered even a perfect paraphrase of the New 
Testament idea he would have made multitudes of debtors. From the 
title of his book, as well as from his treatment of the subject—though he 
nowhere plainly says as much—we infer that he would solve the difficulty 
by making over bodily the Greek noun into English, This both De 
Quincey and Matthew Arnold, if our author quotes them exactly, appear 
to have already done. The former says (see page 36): ‘‘I understand by 
metanoia a revolution of thought—a great intellectual change—in accept- 
ing anew center for all moral truth from Christ;” and the latter (see 
page 93): ‘‘Of metanoia, as Jesus used the word, the lamenting one’s 
sins was a small part; the main part was something far more active and 
fruitful—the setting up an immense new inward movement for obtaining 
the rule of life. And metanoia, accordingly, is a change of the inner 
man.” As definitions of the scriptural idea it will be seen that the above 
are complementary the one to the other, and that, taken together, they 
form a practically complete statement of the doctrine of regeneration. 
Mr. Walden’s book is a valuable contribution to the right dividing of the 
word, and we heartily commend it in the words of Bishop Phillips 
Brooks: ‘It is full of inspiration. It makes one think of Christian faith 
as positive and constructive, and not merely destructive and remedial. 
It makes the work of Christ seem worthy of Christ.” 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Letters and Verses of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D. Between the years 1829 and 1881, 
Edited by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.A. 8vo, pp. vil, 454. New York : Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Price, cloth, $5. 

This sumptuous volume, with uncut leaves and stiff, thick paper, shows 
from youth to age the quality of Stanley’s mind. Born to education and 
refinement, the son of the Bishop of Norwich, he took on culture with 
avidity and with aptitude, as if by instinct. The fiber of his nature was 
delicate, his pursuits serious, his tastes elevated, his enthusiasms noble. 
Intellectual life was so easy to him that, while his diligence is manifest, 
there is no sign of struggle or laboriousness. He seemed from first to last 
a gifted favorite of fortune. He was taking prizes of many kinds all his 
days. He bore no scars, but was a dignified, affable, courtly, and scholarly 


presence in the Church and in the State. He was a liberal, broad in his 
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thinking and wide in his sympathies; no warrior, no martyr, but a cour- 
teous, hospitable, and winsome gentleman, acceptable to royalty, at homes, 
in universities and cathedrals and palaces. From Rugby, at the age of 
fifteen, he writes of Dr. Arnold: ‘‘ Whatever happens in the week to 
diminish my respect for him, it always comes back on Sunday when I 
hear him preaching.” When Thomas Arnold preached before the uni- 
versity ‘* the most cautious man in Oxford declared that the two ideas 
which the sight of Arnold always suggested were the ideas of truth and 
power.” Of A. H. Clough, at Balliol, Stanley wrote: “ The little I know 
of him has always made me think and maintain that he is the profoundest 
man of his years that I ever saw or that Rugby ever sent forth. His very 
inisfortunes invest him with a kind of sacredness ; for, academically speak- 
ing, who was ever so unfortunate—so able, so laborious, and yet so un- 
accountably failing ?” This is what Dr. Arnold wrote in his private note- 
book at midnight, June 11, 1842, six hours before the fatal illness : 
‘*The day after to-morrow, if I am permitted to live so long, will be the 
birthday of my forty-seventh year. How large a portion of life is 
gone! In one sense, I may say already, ‘ Vixi.’ I thank God that I be- 
lieve all ambition has been mortified fully in my heart, and that I feel 
ready now, not to advance from my present position into higher sta- 
tions, but gently to withdraw from it into humbler occupations, I pray 
that God will make me more zealous and humble, more gentle and patient. 
1 have much work left to do. . . . But I pray also that God will 
make me ready to let it be performed by others, if that be his will.” 
One of the things Arnold prayed in his journal to be guarded against 
was the use of vehement language about persons and opinions. When 
Arnold was 1n the final agonies he said, fervently, ‘‘ Thank God for me.” 
‘* For what?” they said. ‘I feel that this pain is good for me.” Then 
he said, ‘‘If you have no chastisement, then are ye bastards, and not 
sons.” Then he told Mrs. Arnold to read the fifty-first psalm, and re- 
peated after her the twelfth verse. Then she read the exhortation in the 
‘* Visitation for the Sick,” and again at every sentence he said, ‘*‘ Yes! yes!” 


and again repeated, ‘‘ Then are ye bastards, and not sons.” Also he looked 
up and said, ‘‘ Jesus said unto Thomas, Because thou hast seen me, thou 
hast believed: blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed.” 
When he was gone Mrs, Arnold said: ‘* What I chiefly think of is that he 
is free from the sight of sin. You know how that pained him above 
everything else, and now he will see it no more.” The sight of what he 
thought wicked gave him absolute suffering. Once when Mrs. Arnold 
spoke of a certain little boy looking so innocent and good he answered: 
‘*O, my dear, it pains me to think how the devil will put his filthy 
paw upon him and mar it all.” When Matthew Arnold saw his father's 
dead body his first thought was that their sole source of information was 
gone, that all they had ever known was contained in that head; they had 
consulted him so entirely on everything, and now they were cut off forever 
from his knowledge and wisdom. In 1846 Dr. Buckland, the new Dean 
of Westminster, speaks of the disgracefully filthy condition of Westmin- 
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ster School: ‘‘ Counterpanes in the dormitory not washed for eleven 
years, schools not cleaned since Queen Elizabeth died.” In Edinburgh 
Stanley heard Guthrie. ‘‘ The extempore prayers I certainly dislike; the 
mouthing and repetition are very unpleasant. On the other hand, the 
evident devotion of the whole congregation, the psalms of the old bar- 
barous Scotch version, sung aforetime by the Covenanters and by Crom- 
well’s army, in which all the people joined, were very striking. Above 
all, I was pleased by a baptism which took place, in which the father 
stood up before the congregation and received an extempore address from 
the minister on the nature of the ceremony and the duties of Christian 
parents. . . . The sermon was highly figurative and imaginative, with a 
certain coarse imagination and a vehemence and variety of illustration 
which, even ona hot summer afternoon, kept my eyes open.” Dr. Candlish 
is described as a ‘‘ very shrewd, acute, narrow-minded man, who managed 
to unite a considerable range of general information and worldly sagacity 
with a set, fixed formula of Scotch Calvinistic theology and a dash of real 
enthusiasm against the principles of Establishment.” In 1847 the Bishop 
of Norwich invited Jenny Lind to his palace as a tribute of respect to her 
character, and his son, A. P. Stanley, writes of her, it is very ‘‘ rare to 
see anyone possessed with such a perfect consciousness that her giftis not 
her own, but given her by God. Hence the deep conviction of responsi- 
bility to use it for the good of others ; hence the deep humility. Con- 
ceive a young girl having now for ten years lived in a whirlwind of ap- 
plause, and yet apparently not in the least spoiled by it, always retiring 
to the lowest place, like a servant or a child. At the same time there 
were about her a dignity and resolution by which one could easily see 
at what an immeasurable distance all the evil would be kept which must 
otherwise be constantly in her way.” Onthe death of Stanley’s father, in 
1849, Jowett writes: ‘‘ I cannot sympathize in all the grounds of consola- 
tion sometimes offered on these melancholy occasions, but two things are 
unchangeable, first, that the dead are in the hands of God, who can do 
for them more than we can ask or think; and, second, with respect to 
ourselves, that such losses deepen our views of life and make us feel that 
we would not always be here.” Stanley in his sorrow writes that now the 
speculations of books fade away, but ‘‘ the words of the Bible are truly 
justified by their astonishing force at a time like this.” Again Jowett 
writes: ‘*‘ My mind seems at times quite dried up—partly, I think, from 
being strained out of proportion to the physical powers. And at times I 
have felt an unsatisfied desire after a better and higher sort of life, which 
makes me impatient of the details of theology. It is from this source 
only that I can ever look for any ‘times of refreshing.’ An old family 
servant tells of the last time she saw the Bishop of Norwich: ‘‘ I somehow 
felt sure I should neversee him again. It was not that he was aged. He 


was very cheerful, and when I stroked his hair (for it was so beautiful 
and white that I could not keep my hands off his head) and said, ‘ You are 
growing old,’ he said, ‘O yes, Ellen, we all grow older; but never 
mind that.’ He went onto speak of angels in heaven beckoning those on 
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earth, and said, ‘ Whichever of us is taken first must beckon the others to 
come too?” Grote, the historian, says: ‘‘ The tendency of the present age 
seems to me to run rather too strongly toward the pictorial in history, of 
which Macaulay is so remarkable a specimen. . . . I have a fear of run- 
ning into poetical exuberance and of overstepping what is permitted to a 
faithful deposing witness and a sound expository philosopher.” In the 
Sala Regia, just outside the Sistine Chapel in Rome, Stanley notices 
among the frescoes which celebrate the triumphs of the papacy the rep- 
resentation of the massacre of St. Bartholomew: ‘ It is at the end oppo- 
site the Pauline Chapel in three compartments, one of which exhibits the 
raurder of Coligny; the second, the slaughter generally; the third, the 
justitication of it to the Parliament by Charles IX.” Rome perpetuates in 
pride her most infamous atrocities. Pius IX is described as *‘ an aged hu- 
man being, living inthis passing generation of the nineteenth century, but 
laden with the traditions and courtesies, the superstitions and falsehoods, 
of fifteen hundred years.” In 1853 Stanley writes of an excursion from 
Smyrna to Ephesus: ‘‘ It was romantic, and would have been comfortable 
but for fleas and mosquitoes. The first night I could not sleep a wink. 
But it was worth the misery of the night to have the refreshment of our 
morning bath by a primitive mode. We stood by the fountain, and the 


dragoman, taking water up in a large pitcher, poured it over us again and 


again, sweeping away fleas innumerable and cooling countless bites.” In 
1857 Stanley went to hear Spurgeon, and writes: ‘‘ The congregation was 
magnificent—ten thousand—and although secular and unattractive before 
the service began, exceedingly devout and decorous as soon as Spurgeon 
appeared, joining in the hymn with great and general fervor. His expo- 
sition of a chapter in Isaiah I thought very meager, with a few coarse 
and irreverent expressions, The discourse was on * Wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father’s business ?’ divided into three parts. Firstly, 
the Life of Christ, as Example, Establishment, Expiation, not particularly 
good, but not offensive; a slight attempt to act the crucifixion was the only 
theatrical part. Secondly, application of it to us: ‘Tell me why Christian- 
ity has failed to doits work in the world. Mohammed, the impostor in the 
streets of Mecca, in a few years collected disciples; at the end of acentury 
amillion scimiters flashed from their scabbards at command of the Ca- 
liphs. . . . You, my friend, in the gallery, have your business in town, 
a small farm in the country, a snug investment for old age, which you 
leave to your bailiffs; the world is your shop; your religion is that little 
farm. Not that I wish tosee a man bring out his religion always. J hate 


fi 
cant. I hate to see a man bring out his tracts on his counter. A minis- 
ter came to me the other day and said, ‘‘ Brother, let us pray together.” 
I said, ‘‘ Tt like to do my praying alone. . . .” Some one says, ‘‘I have 
no talents.” Brother, have you achild? That is your opportunity. Sis- 
ter, have you a husband who illtreats you? He is your opportunity of 
usefulness.’ These are his best points. He is not to be compared for real 
ability or effect to Evans; no pathos, a commonplace countenance, a very 
powerful but not unpleasing voice. Still, a useful, humorous, sagacious dis- 
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course.”’ This is what Stanley writes of the alleged head of Cromwell: ‘* An 
embalmed head like a mummy, with the marks of two strokes of the ax on the 
neck, and the ancient oak staff and iron spike running through its skull. 
The hair still remains, so that you see the mustache, beard, and eyebrows 
meeting. Thereis a mark of the mole on theright eyebrow. The nose is 
slightly turned tothe left. The under jaw is short, as washis. A very aw- 
ful apparition, and I myself believe it can be no one’s but Cromwell’s own.” 
Whewell, the master of Trinity, Cambridge, was a man of encyclopedii 

knowledge. Sydney Smith said of him, ‘‘Science is his forte and omnis 


’ 


cience is his foible.” At the end of asocial evening one of the company, 
a rough doctor, caught Whewell and abruptly asked him, ‘*‘ What is your 
Opinion as to the best slope of the sails of a windmill 7”. When the man 
found that Whewell could not answer he said, with surprise, ‘‘O, I 
thought you had written a book about it. I thought you had written a 
book upon everything.” Sir John Herschel in his old age read the ‘+ Iliad” 
again as he would a novel, straight through in a day and a half, and was 
impressed that ‘‘ the one redeeming feature in the savage character of 


Achilles was his sense of justice.” He also said, ‘‘I am convinced that 
if a sinner were shut up in paradise two days in the year he could not 
but be the better for it.” In 1862 Stanley met M. Carvalho, President of 
the Jewish Consistory in Paris. ‘*‘ Though a Jew, he professed the great- 
est desire, not for conversion, but for reunion with Christendom. He said 
that the old feeling of the Jews against our Lord had entirely passed away, 
and that they regarded him as the greatest of their prophets, not, how- 
ever, as their Messiah, but as the Messiah of the Gentiles. When asked 
whom the Jews expect as their Messiah he said there is much difference 
of opinion, Some think that civilization is the Messiah. When asked for 
the opinion of modern Jews as to the authorship of the Pentateuch, he 
replied that there were great differences as to date of composition, but 
unanimous belief that Moses wrote only a small portion of it... . He 
wasa Portuguese Jew, and thirteen of his family had in former times been 
burnt by the Inquisition. He attributed the change of Jewish sentiment 
toward our Lord to the changed feeling and behavior of Christians to- 
ward the Jews, a change dating from the great French Revolution, when 
persecution of the Jews almost ceased.” This Stanley writes of Aaron 
Burr, at Princeton College: ‘‘ He was a boy of great abilities and firmness 
and powers of persuasion, but wonderfully ambitious and unprincipled. 
A revival took place in the college, and the head of the college talked to 
him seriously and apparently made a deep impression, Aaron Burr retired 
to his room, walked to and fro in great agitation, and then said, ‘ I have 
made my resolve: I will never think of religion again as long as I live.’ ” 
Stanley calls him ‘‘ the acknowledged villain of American history.” Af- 
ter Aaron Burr had killed Alexander Hamilton he escaped to France, and 


sent up his card to Talleyrand, who was Minister of Foreign Affairs. Tal- 
leyrand sent down the message: ‘‘ The Minister of Foreign Affairs will be 
glad to see the Vice President of the United States, but M. Talleyrand 
begs to inform Mr. Aaron Burr that he has always the picture of Alexan- 
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der Hamilton hung in his room.” Here is an American story which 
Stanley picked up: A colored child was missed from Sunday school. A 
teacher going to his house finds him sitting demurely on a stool in the mid- 
dle of theroom. His mother, being asked why he was not at school, an- 
swered: ‘‘He went to meeting and got religion, and I was afraid he 
would lose it again if he went out; so I kept him in the house ever since,” 
Remarking on the fact that the absurd English pronunciation produced by 
wrongly omitting and inserting the letter ‘‘h” has never taken root in 
America, Stanley writes that this ‘‘ shows what Old English may one day 
become in the purified air of its New English home.” Jowett said that 
George Eliot ‘‘ was one of the few persons eminent in literature whose 
This volume 


5 


conversation was equal or even superior to her writings.’ 
will supplement Mr. Prothero’s Life and Letters of Dean Stanley, and 
we suppose contains the last we are to have of the writings of Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley. 

Reflections and Comments. 1865-1895. By EDWIN LAWRENCE GODKIN. 12mo, pp. 328. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, $2. 

The articles in this volume have appeared in the Nation during the last 
thirty years, and are reprinted almost in chronological order. The topics 
are mostly nonpolitical, and include such as these: ‘‘ The Comparative 
Morality of Nations,” ‘‘ Mr. Froude as a Lecturer,” ‘‘ John Stuart Mill,” 
‘*The Indian Philologician,” ‘‘ Professor Huxley’s Lectures,” ‘‘ Tyndall 
and the Theologians,” ‘*The Church and Science,” ‘‘The Church and 
Good Conduct,” ‘*‘ Evidence about Character,” ‘‘Carlyle’s Political In- 


’ 


fluence,” and ‘‘ The Survival of Types.” An essay on ‘‘ Culture and War’ 
ends with this entirely correct conclusion: ‘* The lesson is that, whether 
you want him for war or peace, there is no way in which you can get so 
much out of a man as by training him, and training him not in pieces, but 
the whole of him; and that the trained men, other things being equal, 
are pretty sure in the long run to be the masters of the world.” The 
author wants to know: ‘‘ What is the impression produced on foreign 
opinion about American morality by the story of the Erie Railroad; by the 
career of ‘Jim’ Fisk; by the condition of the judicial bench in the com- 
mercial capital of the country; by charges of corruption brought against 
such men as Trumbull and Fessenden at the time of the impeachment trial ; 
and by the comically prominent and beloved position which ‘ Ben’ Butler 
held for some years in our best moral circles?” And he might have 
added, worse than any of these, by the election and reelection to highest 
office of men of confessedly vile and shameful record. Here is an opinion 
on one of the prophets of the English world: ‘‘The younger generation 
were a good deal stirred by Carlyle; but Carlyle, after all, only woke 
people up, and made them look out of the window to see what was the 
matter, after which most of them went to bed again and slept comfort- 
ably. His cries were rather too inarticulate to furnish anything like a new 
gospel, and he never took hold of the intellectual classes. But Mill did.” 
Here is a hint for the clergy: ‘‘ No theologian of high standing or char- 
acter now permits himself to show bad temper in a doctrinal or herme- 
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neutical discussion, and a large and increasing proportion of theologians 
acknowledge that the road to heaven is so hard for us all that the less 
quarreling and jostling there is in it the better for everybody.” Refer- 
ence is made to Professor Huxley’s lectures in America and to the public 
reply made to them by Dr. William Taylor, pastor of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, and this opinion is expressed: ‘*The true course of spiritually 
minded men is to separate their faith from all theories of the precise man- 
ner in which the world originated, or of the length of time it has lasted, 
as matters, for their purposes, of little or no moment. Thesecret springs 
of hope and courage from which each of us draws strength in the great 
crises of existence would flow all the same whether life appeared on the 
planet ten million or ten thousand years ago, and whether the present forms 
of life were the product of one day or of many ages. And we doubt very 
much whether anyone has ever listened in a candid and dispassionate 
frame of mind to the evolutionist’s history of the globe without finding 
that it had deepened for him the mystery of the universe, and magnified 
the Power which stands behind it.” Fair-mindedness and the ability to 
see more than one side are indicated in the following adverse criticism: 
‘*There is some risk that lectures like Professor Huxley’s at Belfast, 
dressed up for promiscuous crowds, and produced with the polite scorn 
of infallibility, in which the destruction of moral responsibility is broadly 
hinted at as one of the probable results of researches in biology, will do 
great mischief. For what does it matter, or rather ought it to matter, for 
social purposes, in what part of a man’s system his conscience lies, or 
whether pressure on a particular portion of the brain may convert him into 
a thief, when we know, as of experience, that the establishment of 
courts and police turns a robbers’ den into a hive of honest industry, and 


good 
when we see the wonders which discipline works in an ignorant crowd ?” 
And we add, when we witness the power of the Holy Spirit to convict and 
regenerate the chief of sinners and turn him from the error of his ways to 
walk in newness of life, following the commandments of God. The truth 
of the following statement is manifest to all evangelicals: ‘‘ The effort of 
Unitarians and others to make Christ’s influence and authority rest on his 
moral teachings and example, without the support of a divine nature, or 
mission, or sacrifice, has failed. The Christian Church cannot be held 
together as a great social force by his teaching or example as a moral 
philosopher. A church organized on this theory speedily becomes a lec- 
ture association or a philanthropic club, of about as much aid to conduct 
as Freemasonry. Christ's sermons need the touch of supernatural authority 
to make them impressive enough for the work of social regeneration, and 
his life was too uneventful and the society in which he lived too simple, 
to give his example real power over the imagination of a modern man who 
regards him simply as a social reformer.” The author fears there is dan- 
ger lest the Church become chiefly, if not merely, ‘‘a stimulater and 
gratifier of certain tender emotions,” and thinks ‘‘ it contains a large body 


of persons whose religious life consists simply of a succession of sensations 


not far removed from one’s enjoyment of music and poetry: and another 
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large body to whom it furnishes refuge and consolation of a vague and ill- 
defined sort in times of sorrow and disappointment.” He says: ‘This 
sentimental religion in many cases deceives a man as to his own moral con- 
dition, and hides from him the true character and direction of the road he 
is traveling, and furnishes his conscience with a false bottom.” And he 
adds: ‘‘The Church must be an organization held together by some 
stronger ties than enjoyment of weekly music and oratory in a pretty build- 
ing, and almsgiving which entails no sacrifice and is often only a tickler 
of social vanity.” ‘‘If Christians are to be regarded as living on a higher 
plane than the rest of the world they must furnish stronger evidence in 
the shape of plain and open self-denial.” The passion for equality is so 
strong in this country that the workingman ‘‘ will not seek salvation in 
Jorma pauperis, and he thinks the best talent in the ministerial market 
not a whit too good for him. He not unnaturally doubts the sincerity of 
Christians who are not willing to kneel beside badly dressed persons in 
prayer on the one day of the week when prayer is public. In fact, to fit 
the Protestant Church to lay hold of the laboring population a great proc- 
ess of reconstruction would be necessary.”” The weight of that admoni- 
tion falls less heavily on Methodism than on some other communions. This 
‘‘expatriated Anglo-Irishman,” as Matthew Arnold called him, traveling 
in the South, observes a striking superiority of manners in all classes. ‘‘ One 
rarely meets a man on a Virginia road who does not raise or touch his hat, 


, 


and this not in a servile way either, but simply as politeness. The bear- 
ing of the men toward each other generally, too, has the ineffable charm, 
which Northern manners are so apt to want, of indicating that, evenif you 
are no better than any other man, you are different, and that your pecul- 
iarities are respectable, and that you are entitled to a certain amount of 
deference for your private tastes and habits. At the North, on the other 
hand, manners, even as taught to children, are apt to concede nothing ex- 
cept that you, perhaps, have an immortal soul and a middling chance for 
salvation, and to avoid anything which is likely to lead you to forget that 
you are simply an ordinary human male.” Here is a newspaper man’s 
guess at the most exhausting part of a minister's work: ‘‘ What probably 
tires a minister most is not the sermons, but his parishioners; and we sus- 
pect that nine tenths of the ministers, if they made a clean breast of it, 
would confess that rest to them means getting away from their parishioners 
rather than from their sermons, ... What probably wears most on a 
clergyman’s nerves are his pastoral duties, which do not consist solely in 
consoling people in great trials, but in listening to their fussy accounts of 
small ones. Nine tenths of a minister’s patients, like a doctor’s, do not 
know what is the matter with them, and consult a physician largely 
because they take comfort in talking to anybody about themselves, and 
doctors and clergymen are the only persons who are bound to listen to 
them.” He thinks a summer school of theology or of philosophy, or any- 
thing else of the kind, must afford for such men repose of the best sort, 
giving light work of the kin’ they love, free from all nagging, and in 
good air and fine scenery. In the essay entitled ‘‘ Chromo-Civilization ” 
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Mr. Godkin expresses his opinion that Henry Ward Beecher’s preaching 
did not have a strongly purifying and organizing effect, and thinks this 
was due to the absence from it of anything in the smallest degree disci- 
plinary, either in the shape of systematic theology, with its tests and 
standards, or of a social code, with its pains and penalties; that what he 
most encouraged was vague aspiration and lachrymose sensibility, and that 
he did not brace and fortify morals nor impart and foster the ability to 
dare and do. The intimation is that he was a promoter of pictured religion 
and a chromo-civilization. It is certain that similar impressions of the 
quality of Mr. Beecher’s ministry prevailed in many minds during his life- 
time. It was confidently asserted that his church had no solidity, no firm 
character of its own, and that it would crumble away so soon as his mag- 
netic and gifted personality should be withdrawn. Mr. Beecher came to 
Plymouth Church in 1847, and died in March, 1887. Dr. Lyman Abbott 
was called to the vacant pastorate in May, 1888. Shortly after he was 
invited one of the most experienced and sagacious ministers of Brooklyn 
remarked, on seeing Dr. Abbott pass by in a hall: ‘‘ There goes the ad- 
ministrator of Beecher’s estate; he has been appointed to close out the 
business.” It is only fair to say that these anticipations have not been 
realized, Plymouth Church, so far from disappearing or disintegrating, 
stood unshaken, evidently having root in itself, and still flourishes with 
seventeen hundred members in wide-branched activities, showing vital 
force, spiritual resolution, and practical energy. There must have been 
more foundationing and edifying power in Mr. Beecher’s ministry than 
Mr. Godkin imagined; and, totally different in temperament and many 
other ways as Dr. Abbott is, eight years of prosperous work prove him 
a successful successor. 

Little Leaders. By WILLIAM MORTON PAYNE. 12mo, pp. 278. Chicago: Way & Williams. 

Price, buckram cloth, $1.50. 

The title of this book is due to the fact that it is made up of thirty 
articles which did duty as editorials in The Dial. They are studies and 
criticisms in literature, education, and biography. The author modestly 
says that they ‘‘make no pretense of doing more than touch the skirts 
and fringes of their great subjects.” Some of the subjects are as follows: 
‘¢The Ibsen Legend,” ‘‘ The Cult in Literature,” ‘‘ The Literary West,” 
“The Critic and His Task,” ‘‘ Anonymity in Literary Criticism,” ‘‘ The 
Approach to Literature,” ‘‘ Democracy and Education,” ‘‘ The Teaching 
of Education,” ‘‘ The Use and Abuse of Dialect,” ‘‘ Reading and Educa- 
tion,” ‘‘The Summer School,” ‘ Alfred Tennyson,” ‘‘ Ernest Renan,” 
‘‘ John Addington Symonds,” ‘‘ John Tyndall,” ‘‘ Thomas Henry Huxley,’ 
‘Oliver Wendell Holmes.” From Renan this rhapsody is quoted: ‘‘ He- 
roes of the unselfish life, saints, apostles, recluses, cenobites, ascetics of ail 


ages, sublime poets and philosophers, whose delight was in having no 
heritage here below; sages who went through life with the left eye fixed 
upon earth and the right eye upon heaven; and thou above all, divine 
Spinoza, who chosest to remain poor and forgotten, the better to serve 
thy thought and adore the Infinite, how much better you understood life 
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than those who take it to be a narrow problem in self-interests, the mean- 
ingless struggle of ambition and of vanity! It had doubtless been better 
to make your God less of an abstraction, not set upon heights so dim that 
to contemplate him strained the vision. God is not alone in the sky, he 
is near each one of us; he is in the flower pressed by your feet, in the 
balmy air, in the life that hums and murmurs all about, most of all in 
your hearts. Yet in your sublime exaltation how much more clearly do I 
discern the supersensual needs and instincts of humanity than in those 
colorless beings upon whom the ray of the ideal never flashed, and whose 
lives from their first day to their last were unfolded, precise, and trim, 
like the leaves of a book of accounts.” This is from the author’s essay on 
J. A. Symonds. Professor Tyrrell, in a satirical sketch of the modern 
methods of classical study, says: ‘‘ To study the works, for instance, of the 
Greek dramatists is no longer a road to success as a scholar or as a student. 
No, you must be ready to liken Aschylus to an Alpine crevasse, Sophocles 
to a fair avenue of elms, and Euripides to an amber-weeping Phethontid, 
or a town pump in need of repairing.” This is clearly a reference to such 
books as Symonds’s Studies of the Greek Poets, and yet that book has 
done more to rouse an enthusiasm for Greek poetry and foster a desire for 
its acquaintance than all the unromantic tomes of the grammarians.” 
This from the essay on Huxley: ‘‘ Huxley represented English science 
in the sense that he gave a large part of his life to the subject of compara- 
tive anatomy, and made some fairly important contributions to our knowl- 
edge of that subject. But this work was not comparable to that, in their 
respective subjects, of such men as Faraday or Lyell or Maxwell, to say 
nothing of Darwin. It was good work, without doubt, but it was equaled 
by a score of Englishmen of his own generation, and surpassed by a re- 
spectable number.” But the author says Huxley’s ‘‘tombstone should 
bear the i:scription, Veritatem dilexi, that Renan asked to be cut upon 


his own.” 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY 


The Empire of the Ptolemies. By J. P. MAHAFFY, Fellow, etc., of Trinity College, Dublin; 
Hon. Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford ; Knight of the Order of the Redeemer; Author of 
The Greek World Under Roman Sway, ete. 8vo, pp. 533. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. Price, cloth, $3.50. 

The histories of Egypt with which we are most familiar expend all 
their strength before reaching the Greek period, They give us to under- 
stand that the undoubtedly brilliant civilization of the Greek period was 
not native, but foreign, and that, therefore, histories of Egypt have really 
nothing to do with it. This is, of course, a half-truth. The civilization 
of the Greco-Roman period in Egypt was a growth from foreign seeds— 
but, for that matter, so also Was the civilization of the ancient empire. 
No one doubts to-day that the ancient civilization of Egypt was frequently 
supplemented from the outside, and few there be who would dare to 
doubt that the civilization of ancient Egypt was not African, but Asiatic. 
If, therefore, the history of the ancient empire, with its glorious civiliza- 
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tion, deserves study as a history of Egypt, it follows without doubt that 
the history of the Graeco-Roman period is also properly a history of 
Egypt. It is well that the writing of this history should have been done, 
not by a secondhand workman, however skillful, but by one of the two 
or three most eminent specialists in this department in the world. Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy is one of the most distinguished ornaments of the university 
system of Ireland. He has made great contributions to human knowledge 
by his decipherments of late Egyptian papyri. He has shown himself, 
in other books, to possess, not merely the skill of a decipherer, but the 
art of an historian. He has the power to decipher difficult documents; 
he has also the power of combining the results and of weaving them into 
interesting historical tapestries. There was great need of a new book on 
the Ptolemies; as Professor Mahaffy himself says, ‘‘they have been greatly 
neglected.” We may let him state the need in his own words: ‘‘ That 
this epoch has hitherto been neglected is not strange. In spite of the 
great splendor and importance of the Ptolemies in the Hellenistic world, 
no systematic account of them had survived, even in Pausanias’s day. 
We know them through pompous hieroglyphics, which were not intended 
to instruct us; through panegyrics, which were perhaps intended to mis- 
lead us; through episodes in the universal histories of Polybius and Dio- 
dorus. Recently we have added to these literary authorities a good many 
stray inscriptions and a mass of papyrus fragments which give us multi- 
tudinous isolated facts, seldom of public interest, but no connected his- 
tory. The only writer who has attempted to treat this period in connec- 
tion with the preceding epochs was Sharpe, in whose book the Ptolemies 
have obtained a lion’s share. But how antiquated it seems to us now, 
and how many of his statements are contradicted by recent discoveries! 
A like fate will inevitably attend his successors. Even now no history of 
the Ptolemies can claim or desire to be final. Ptolemaic inscriptions, 
Ptolemaic papyri, are finding their way into our museums every year. 
Whenever demotic Egyptian comes to be understood so that its matter 
becomes accessible to ordinary scholars a flood of net light may be thrown 
upon the subject. Yet if the vast body of isolated facts be not gathered 
periodically and set in order it will be impossible to fit further discov- 
eries into their places, and we shall find ourselves in presence of a con- 
fused mass of evidence which few will attempt to comprehend. Even 
now the task of knowing the extant Ptolemaic papyri is arduous enough; 
were it not for exceptional privileges enjoyed in deciphering and explain- 
ing them the undertaking would have been beyond my ambition, Those 
who know this vast and partly explored field best will be the readiest to 
make allowance for my shortcomings.” The book extends from the reign 
of Alexander the Great to Cleopatra the Sixth, It is admirably well 
done. For the theologian it is important, because it covers the period 
when the Séptuagint translation was made; for the student of modern 
politics it is invaluable as showing the assimilative power of the Egyp- 


tian people at a critical period of their history. We doubt if any man 


living was as competent, on the whole, to do this work as Professor 
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Mahaffy. In handling the papyri Professor Willcken, of Breslau, has in 
some respects done better work. In breadth of view and in knowledge 
of the ancient history Professor Sayce is superior, and in acquaintance 
with the mass of lesser documents on papyri Dr. Spiegelberger, of Stras- 
burg, is perhaps somewhat better equipped; but, all things in all, a master 
has done the work, and we cannot but be grateful that it did not fall 
into weak hands. 

Joan of Arc. By FRANCIS C. LOWELL. 8vo, pp. 882. Boston, New York, and Chicago: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $2. 

An important chapter in French and English history, and in religious 
history as well, is here worthily recorded. Ifthe year of her birth as usu- 
ally given, 1412, be correct, Joan of Are was but little more than nineteen 
when she was burned at the stake. Yet, in spite of her youth and her 
ignorance of theology, she may be regarded as in some respects a fore- 
runner of the Reformation. Mr. Lowell indeed says: ‘‘In her religious 
belief Joan was a devout Catholic of the fifteenth century, holding 
heartily and without question all the doctrines of the Church. From the 
least taint of Protestantism in any form, of the doctrines of Huss or 
Wyclif, she was absolutely free; indeed, she seems to have regarded the 
Hussites with most orthodox abhorrence. The supreme authority of the 
Church she doubted no more than she doubted the heavenly nature of her 
visitors.”” But Joan was no theologian. Her knowledge of ‘‘all the doc- 
trines of the Church,” no less than of ‘‘ the doctrines of Huss and Wyc- 
lif,” may well be questioned. And the author, in comparing her with 
Catherine of Sienna, himself says (p. 371): ‘‘ Catherine was willing to be 
damned to save others. Joan could not have understood the idea.” It 
was not on questions of theology so much as on matters connected with 
the civil administration of affairs that she came into conflict with the 
authorities of the Church. And many of her answers during ber trial 
hardly comport with a blind acceptance of the Church as the ‘‘ supreme 
authority.” As specimens of these answers we quote from pages 305, 
306: ‘**In case the Church shall wish to make me do anything contrary 
to the commandment God has given me I will not do it on any account.’ 
. .. Whatever she had declared in the trial that she had done by his com- 
mandment she could not deny. In case the Church militant should com- 
mand her to deny it she would not allow any man in the world, but only 
our Lord, to forbid her to do his good commands. Did she not think 
that she was subject to the Church on earth, that is to say, the pope, car- 
dinals, archbishops, bishops, and other prelates ? insisted Cauchon, wish- 
ing to clinch the matter. ‘ Yes, our Lord being first served,’ said Joan.” 
Says James Freeman Clarke, in his valuable Events and Epochs in Re- 
ligious History: ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc was thus in the same position before this 
tribunal that Luther was before the Diet of Worms. Her language and 
his were identical, except that he spoke of the word of God in Scripture, 
where she spoke of the voice of God in her soul. Both wished to obey 
the Church; neither wished to be heretic or schismatic; but to both there 


was something higher than the Church.” On this point we are more 
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inclined to agree with Clarke than with our present author, without be- 
lieving that Joan had any deliberate intention of posing as a heretic, or 
any adequate idea in what heresy consisted. Concerning the ‘‘ voices” 
Mr. Lowell says: ‘‘ Joan had subjective sensations of sight and sound, 
perhaps of other senses, without external cause sufficient to produce like 
sensations in others. Precisely what these sensations were we do not 
know.” And in another place: ‘‘ Two things only are certain: first, that 
she was sincere, both then and afterward; and, second, that no trick was 
played upon her by others. It appears, moreover, that in all other respects 
she was quite healthy, both in body and in mind. Further than this his- 
tory cannot go, and the choice between insanity and inspiration must be 
made by another science.” There has been no more picturesque figure in 
human history than Joan of Arc. Her brief career is a unique and ro- 
mantic episode in the midst of the barbarous cruelties and treacheries of 
the Middle Ages; her character, one of the purest, sincerest, most dis- 
interested and unselfish in any age. A simple peasant girl, without edu- 
cation—unable to even read or write—she was called to stand before 
kings and princes, to take a conspicuous part in the great events of her 
time. Unabashed in any presence; with a faith unwavering that enabled 
her to accomplish the chief ends of her marvelous mission; with a quiet 
dignity, a persuasive earnestness, a healthy, saving common sense, @ per- 
ception of the adaptation of means to compel results, a vigor and direct- 
ness of thought and speech that won respect and attention such as en- 
thusiast never enjoyed before—she was yet exalted by no prosperity, dis- 
mayed by no calamity, and retained the unaffected charm of her early 
girlhood, longing even at the last, her mission over, that they would let 


> 


her go back again to her sheepin Domremy. Mr. Lowell’s book is a calm, 
dispassionate, and yet of necessity an appreciative narrative of the main 
events of Joan’s life. He constantly refers to that unimpeachable source 
of information—the full official record of her trial and condemnation. 
Altogether he has produced a biography of great interest and value of one 
who, in a larger sense than Napoleon can ever be, is the national hero of 
the people of France. 


The Life of John Livingston Nevius, for Forty Years a Missionary in China. With illus- 
trations from original photographs, and a map of Eastern Shantung. By his Wife, HELEN 

S. COAN NEViUs. Introduction by W. A. P. MARTIN, D.D., LL.D., President Imperial 

Tungwen College, Peking. 8vo, pp. 476. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, 

cloth, $2. 

The need that workers in the foreign mission fields of the Church shall 
be men of the highest quality is impressed anew upon the reader of this 
valuable biography. In their intellectual acumen, their intrenchment in 
ancestral faiths, and their natural hostility to the invasion of the strange 
religious teacher from the West, the heathen of the Orient are to be won 
to the Gospel by the best Christian teachers, and only by the best. 


Judged, however, by the exacting standards of missionary qualification 
which the Church may rightly lay down, the subject of this memoir will 
not be found wanting. Of his fitness for pioneer missionary work in China, 
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Dr, Martin in his ‘‘Introduction” writes as follows: ‘‘ A strong body, 
a vigorous and well-trained intellect, a sound judgment, and a firm will 
—these were the corner stones of a character which, abounding in natural 
magnetism and penetrated by the grace of God, was marked out for use- 
fulness of no ordinary type. His inborn dignity compelled respect from 
the highest; his kindly sympathies were such that the lowliest might 
approach him with confidence. Serious, but not morose; at times mirth- 
ful, but never frivolous, he was the most genial of companions. His 
society was sought by the worldly, though most appreciated by those who 
could enter the sanctuary of his religious affections. In a word, he was a 
man whom human wisdom might have selected out of thousands; and 
have we not the amplest evidence that a Higher Wisdom chose and 
fitted him for his special work?” Such words as these do not seem over- 
eulogistic as one reads the life story of Dr. Nevius. With large detail and 
much charm of construction his faithful wife has put before us his early 
life, his sterling Christian experience, his missionary call, his gift of forty 
years of service to the redemption of China, and his sudden translation 
in the midst of his toil. Incidentally there is much in the volume which 
throws light upon Chinese life and customs. Yet Dr. Nevius, through 
it all, is the central figure of the story. As a missionary teacher who has 
helped to lay the foundations of the Church in China, and has turned 
many to righteousness, he will be sorely missed. Asa lover of nature, a 
keen student of humanity, an able linguist, and a writer who has en- 
riched the missionary literature of China, he will be remembered ten- 
cerly and long. Not least of all his literary works is his volume on Demon 
Possession and Allied Themes, but recently reviewed in these pages, 
wherein he shows the resemblance between the demoniacism of the New 
Testament and that of China, and claims that in the latter case as well 
the devils may be driven out by Christian exercises. After a long work- 
day in his loved mission field he has laid down to rest outside the city of 
Chefoo, until the great day of the Lord. His life story will be welcomed 
by all Christian workers as a faithful contribution to the history of mis- 
sionary work in China, and as a loving portrayal of a great soul which 
has now risen to its native skies. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Making of Manhood, By W. J. DAWSON. 12mo, pp. 269. New York and Boston: 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, cloth, $1. 

London Idylls. 12mo, pp. 345. Same author and publishers. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

Mr. Dawson is remembered here as a delegate from British Wesleyanism 
to the Ecumenical Methodist Conference in Washington in 1890, as also 
by sermons and lectures delivered by him during that visit and by his 
previous books, Quest and Vision and The Church of To-morrow, both 
published by our Book Concern. Sermons, essays, and poems come 
copiously from his pen, yet are not crude or careless or common; they all 
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have a certain exquisite and delicious quality which entitles them to a 
place in literature. They come from the soul of a poet, an artist, a 
prophet. The Making of Manhood 
Munger’s On the Threshold. It has fourteen chapters on ‘‘The Duty 
of Right Thinking,” ‘‘The Power of the Ideal,” ‘‘The Power of Pur- 
pose,”’ ‘‘ The Madness of Youth,” ‘*Courage,” ‘* The Gains of Drudgery,” 


s unlike and yet reminds one of 


‘*Money,” ‘‘Gambling,” ‘‘ The Empty Mind,” ‘‘ Patriotism,” ‘‘ Leisure 
and Holidays,” ‘‘The Ministry of Books,” ‘‘ The Price of Perfection,” 
‘*A Young Man’s Religion.” The London Idylls number ten, the 
first being entitled ‘‘ Jim and His Soul: a Street Idyll,” and the last, 
‘¢ Sister Lydia.”” The ‘‘ Proem” begins thus: ‘* These be tales of a city 
like unto no other that is found upon the earth.” ‘‘ This city never rests. 
It is the heart from which the whole earth is fed. It is the ganglion in 
which the fibers of a world are knotted up.” ‘‘This city shares with 
seas and open skies a certain spaciousness which is symbolic of infinity. 
Gradually, since that far-off hour of boyhood, when first her magnificent 
disarray touched the soul with wonder, the enchantment of this city has 
drawn me closer, until at last the heart-beat of London has grown 
motherly to me.” 

Dixie; or, Southern Scenes and Sketches. By JULIAN RALPH. 8vo, pp. 412. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $2 50, 

This is one of the latest of the long list of books of travel and description 
published by the Harpers. Julian Ralph, having previously given us 
Canada and Chicago, and The World’s Fair and Our Great West, now gives 
us this attractive volume. It is one of those books which carries the reader 
along, so that he finds it as easy as a hammock and as breezy as a bicycle. 
It is so copiously illustrated that the index to the illustrations fills four 
pages. The author's ‘‘Greeting” is: ‘‘To that happy society of men and 
women whose innermost souls have been bared to me all over the world; 
whose lodges are hospitable homes, whose passwords are terms of buoy- 
ant friendship, whose grips are of the tendrils of kindly hearts, and whose 
iim is to enjoy and to make joyous the fellowship of their comrades, this 
book of Southern notes is admiringly dedicated.” 

The Days of Auld Lang\Syne. By IAN MACLAREN. 12mo, pp. 366. New York: Dodd, 

Mead & Company. Price, cloth, $1 25. 

The reading public which devoured this author's previous book, Beside 
the Bonnie Brier Bush, at once cried aloud for more; and here they have 
it in this new volume, sure to be eagerly purchased and hungrily read. 
Some of the characters of the first book reappear here, and the scenes also 
are in old Drumtochty. The titles of this new package of stories are: 
{ Triumph in Diplomacy; For Conscience’ Sake; A Manifest Judgment; 
Drumsheugh’s Love Story; Past Rede mption s Good News from a Far Coun 
try; Jamie; A Servant Lass; Milton’s Conversion; Oor Lang Hame. Few 
volumes of sermons ever did so much good to the hearts of men as did 
the noble pathos and irresistible power of those Scottish stories in the 
Bonnie Brier Bush; and here we have a fresh installment, made of the 
same stuff, cut from the same piece of goods, 





